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Tuat missions produce a happy effect on the countries 
where they are established, is a truth, which it needs little 
argument to prove in this age of Christian effort. Indepen- 
dently of the spiritual blessings conferred by Christianity, in 
the elevation of moral character and in the preparation of the 
soul for its eternal existence, it might be shown, that its intro- 
duction tends directly to raise both the intellectual and physi- 
cal condition of man. Civilization is. generally observed to 
follow in the train of Christianity ; nor is education a less usual 
attendant. But while this influence abroad will be generally 
conceded to missions, it is not so obvious, or, though evident, 
not sufficiently considered, that they also produce most salutary 
effects at home. Is it not too much the case, that when we 
give our money, or surrender our friends to the missionary 
cause, we are in the habit of regarding this act on our part 
solely as a renunciation of blessings, which would have accru- 
ed to us had we retained these sources of enjoyment and prof- 
it; not remembering the declaration of the Scriptures, ‘“ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and that which he 
hath given shall he pay him again?” If there is a salutary 
reciprocal effect produced by missions, then, evidently, those 
who judge of their duty in respect to becoming foreign mis- 
sionaries, by comparing the probable amount of good, which 
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would result from their going abroad and their remaining at 
home, ought to take this effect into consideration, as well as 
those which directly act upon the heathen, among whom they 
propose to go. ‘This view of the subject, it is believed, is too 
much neglected; and were it properly considered, perhaps 
more would be found, who would offer themselves for mission- 
ary service abroad, aud still more, who would be the faithful 
supporters of the same cause at home. It will not, then, we 
hope, be deemed a useless effort, to inquire into the reciprocal 
influence of the missionary spirit, and, if no more, at least 
endeavor to ascertain the principles on which this influence 
depends. And to do this, we cannot perhaps proceed more 
successfully, than by tracing the consequences which naturally 
follow from a missionary’s forsaking his native country, in or- 
der to bear the gospel of life to those who are perishing. For 
the missionary, in doing this, simply obeys the prompting of 
the missionary spirit ; and, in general, missions are the direct 
and almost necessary result of cherishing this spirit. 

Before speaking of the effects of the missionary spirit, it is 
proper, first, to inquire, what is the missionary spirit? For this 
purpose, let us take an example, and consider the motives, 
which determine the conduct of the true missionary. For even 
in this holy cause men may be unworthily actuated. 

Perhaps the first thing which prompts in the bosom of the 
true missionary the desire to spend his life among the heathen is, 
compassion for souls. ‘There is presented at once to his view 
a mass of human beings under the dominion of depravity, and 
enduring the wretchedness which is its inseparable accompani- 
ment in the present world, and also having upon them the seal 
of everlasting condemnation in the world to come. His own 
experience has proved the efficacy of the gospel to redeem 
from this condition, and to introduce into a state of blissful 
liberty. With the genuine feelings of a new-born soul, he 
longs to be the instrument of communicating to them the bless- 
edness which he feels. 

This view of the wretchedness of the heathen, and the 
desire prompted by it, naturally induce a more attentive con- 
sideration of their state, and of what is doing for them, and of 
what ought to be done for them. By a very natural process 
of thought, he comes to contemplate the universality of the 
gospel, both as it respects its adaptation and its design, and a 
desire is enkindled, that the gospel may have full sway, the 
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kingdom of Christ be every where established, righteousness 
prevail i in all the earth, and the God of the Bible be all in all. 

The feelings thus produced naturally prompt to self-devote- 
ment to the missionary work. But considerations of another 
kind come up, which cause him for a time to hesitate. He 
must forsake his loved home,—father, mother, tender sisters, 
endeared brothers, affectionate friends. ‘Ties like these, who 
without a struggle can think of severing? He must exchange 
Christian society, with all its privileges, for a residence among 
idolaters given up to the dominion of their passions; where 
there is no Sabbath generally observed, nor the delightful sound 
of the “church-going bell.” He must subject himself, it may 
be, to the insecurity and dangers incident to a despotic gov- 
ernment, to the wasting effects of an uncongenial climate, and 
to numerous other trials not to be known by anticipation, and 
felt most keenly in the hour of pensive loneliness. ‘Thoughts 
like these bid him pause before he resolves, and count well the 
cost of the contemplated undertaking. Decision well may 
linger. Finally, he resolves, and casts himself on almighty 
strength for support. He hears now with peculiar delight the 
words of his heavenly Master, “Lo, 1 am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Sor the sake of saving 
souls, and of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom, he is wil- 
ling to bear all which the necessity of the case may demand. 

Here is displayed the true missionary spirit. We have seen, 
that compassion for souls enters largely into its composition. 
Self-denial is another ingredient, and a desire for the glory of 
God is a third. ‘This, then, is the spirit of true benevolence, 
which is willing to suffer for the good of others. In a word, 
it is the spirit of love to God and to man, which is the spirit of 
genuine piety. It is the spirit of him, who, though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich. 

Here let us pause a moment, before proceeding to the main 
discussion. If this is the true nature of the missionary spirit 
(and were it needful, this might be substantiated), is there any 
thing to be feared from its legitimate operation, and that to the 
full? Can we possess too much of the spirit of Christ? too 
much love towards our fellow-men, and readiness to deny our- 
selves for their sakes? too strong a desire for the glory of God, 
and the universal triumph of righteousness ? What Christian 
will for a moment admit the thought, that the natural operation 
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of the principles of the gospel will jeopard the true interests 
of the community which practises them? Yet this certainly is 
implied in the objection, that our missionaries are needed at 
home, and cannot be spared to go to the heathen. For the 
missionary goes to the heathen, because it cannot admit of a 
doubt, in his view, nor in the view of any who will candidly 
consider the subject, that they are in a more deplorable condi- 
tion than the destitute of his own country, and consequently are 
in greater need of his labors. In this thing, he is actuated by 
the spirit of him, who came “to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’ 

The very nature, then, of the missionary spirit furnishes a 
presumption, that missions, which are the proper result of obedi- 
ence to its impulses, will not be a detriment but a blessing to our 
country. For this spirit is the characteristic spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Let us now see how this presumption is verified. 

We will look at the operation of the missionary spirit, first, 
upon the missionary himself, and then upon the church. As 
our limits will not allow a survey of the whole field, which this 
plan spreads out before us, we shall confine our attention to the 
operation of the missionary spirit upon Christian character ; for 
by character we are to judge of the real prosperity of individ- 
uals and of churches. 

First, then, consider the operation of the missionary spirit 
upon the misstonary himself. 

In resolving to go to the heathen, he has acted in obedience 
to the promptings of the missionary spirit. Now this is the 
very conduct, which is best adapted to increase that spirit. For 
the natural way of giving strength to any feeling of the mind, 
or principle of action, whether it be good or bad, is to exercise 
that feeling or principle, and to obey its promptings. For ex- 
ample, who does not know that the indulgence of angry feel- 
ings produces a passionate character, and that giving vent to 
these feelings, and acting them out upon the objects which ex- 
cited them, increase this effect? So the man of business, who 
resolves that he will never add to his gains by a dishonest act, 
even in the smallest particular, feels his integrity renewed in 
strength by each successful resistance when tempted to forsake 
his principle. 

Now we have seen, that the missionary spirit is the spirit of 
genuine plety ; therefore the piety of the missionary is increased 
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by its exercise. Compassion for souls becomes more tender, 
and benevolence more expansive. Self-denial is cultivated, 
and especially is the missionary drawn more frequently to the 
throne of grace in earnest pleading, and confiding supplication. 
To this last effect many things contribute. ‘The affecting con- 
dition of the heathen, the too general unconcern manifested 
respecting them; the accounts which are occasionally received 
of the blessing of God attending efforts made in their behalf; 
and above all, the fact of his own expectation one day to be 
among them, laboring for their souls, and with his own eyes 
witnessing the effects of the grace of God in changing the dark 
minded, degraded idolater into a new creature bearing the im- 
age of the Son of God,—these considerations cannot but bring 
him often into his closet, and there detain him long. A sense 
too of his own insufficiency for his anticipated work, and of the 
necessity of a large supply of divine influence to qualify him 
for its successful performance, is another powerful motive con- 
tributing to the same effect. In this manner his Christian graces 
in general, and especially faith, are brought into frequent exer- 
cise, and consequently strengthened. ‘Thus, too, is cultivated 
the babit of intimate confidential communion with God. For 
the missionary anticipates being placed under circumstances, 
in which if he cannot resort to God as his friend, he will be 
emphatically friendless. 

This increase of piety in him is so much increase to the gen- 
eral fund of holy influence operating in the church for the com- 
plete renovation of the world. Now, it is this influence, which 
is represented in the Bible under the figure of light and of salt, 
both which substances act first upon that which is nearest to 
them. ‘The influence of this piety, therefore, is first felt, so far 
as it respects others, upon the community in which the mission- 
ary resides. Hence, observation has shown, that missionaries 
of the right stamp have not reserved their influence for exclu- 
sive operation in heathen countries, but they have shown them- 
selves active at home, and deeply interested for those whom 
they leave behind. ‘The missionary, then, is a blessing to his 
country before he bids it his final adieu, and as the influence of 
piety is to make pious, the blessing which he leaves behind is 
an increase of piety. And this increase is clear gain to the 
church, just in proportion as the missionary enterprise is pecu- 
larly adapted to call into exercise those holy feelings which 
constitute the missionary spirit. 
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With this general remark, let us proceed to consider the op- 
eration of the missionary spirit upon the church. 

This influence will be found, on examination, to result, in a 
great degree, from the example ‘of the missionary; therefore the 
effects produced upon the church must be expected to be of the 
same kind as those produced on the missionary, viz., its prety 
will be elevated. 

1. Self-denial is cultivated. 

The simple reason of this is, that it is called into exercise. 
There is self-denial in giving up the missionary for the service 
of the heathen. ‘The ties of friendship, binding many hearts to 
his, must be severed, His personal services as a minister of 
Christ, or as, in some other vocation, a useful member of the 
community, must be yielded. ‘This is done because it is seen 
that his services are more needed by the heathen. 

Again, the missionary cannot go abroad, nor can he be sup- 
ported after he is gone, without liberal pecuniary contributions 
by his brethren at home. ‘These contributions are sought, and 
we believe, are usually obtained, as free-will-offerings. ‘The 
heart opens spontaneously with the liberal hand in giving for 
such an object. Now every such act tends to form a habit of 
self-denial for the good of others ; in other words, it cultivates 
true benevolence. This principle, again, is the more strengthen- 
ed by the observation of a higher degree of self-denial on the 
part of the missionary. For surely it is an easier thing to aid 
in sending a man to Burmah, than to go in person. And the 
thought naturally and with force arises in the bosom, “ If these 
brethren are willing to devote themselves, shall we refuse our 
money ?” 

The trials too of the missionary and the privations to which 
he voluntarily subjects himself, as recorded in his official jour- 
nals ; his reasonings and expostulations ; his exhibitions of facts 
respecting the wretched condition of the heathen, and the bless- 
ed effects produced among them by the gospel, together with 
his own experience, as made known not only in his public, but 
also in his private letters, of bis peculiar joys and supports in 
his self-denying labors ; these things cannot but move the heart, 
which has been renewed by divine grace, and open there the 
springs of benevolent action. And do not facts testify to the 
truth of this assertion? Where do we find the churches which 
possess most of the spirit of the primitive times of Christianity ? 
Is it not where missionary information is possessed? Are these 
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churches active in behalf of the heathen only? No. Their 
efforts spring from principles in the heart. Principle acts not 
through one channel only ; a fountain may flow forth in many 
streamlets. As it is the principle of benevolence which is 
cultivated, that principle will act wherever there are objects 
adapted to call it forth ; and of such objects there is no scarcity 
in the missionary’s native country. 

2. The spirit of Christian enterprise is cherished. 

“ Zeal for the spiritual welfare of the destitute” may per- 
haps be given as a good general definition of the missionary 
spirit. Zeal is desire in action. Christian enterprise, then, is 
a characteristic feature of the missionary spirit. It is promoted 
for the following reasons: The missionary work presents and 
keeps before the mind a great olyect to be attained, an object 
demanding great and continuous effort. And effort is usually 
called forth in some degree proportionate to the magnitude of 
the end proposed. But the consideration of most importance 
is, that it brings before the mind, in an impressive manner, the 
great object for which Christ died. The population of a 
world is contemplated as those whom the gospel is designed to 
benefit. ‘The promises of Scripture come in with the assurance, 
that this shall be the result of Christ’s death, the earthly con- 
summation of that kingdom which he'‘has already set up. This 
work, too, it is perceived, must evidently be accomplished by 
the instrumentality of Christians ; and why by one rather than 
another? All are equally under obligation of entire devotion 
to the Redeemer. ‘Thus is there also brought distinctly before 
the mind the great object for which Christians generally and 
individually should live, viz., the universal reign of Christ. 
And with this is connected the consideration, that the true 
reign of Christ is individual and real, not merely national and 
nominal. ‘Therefore it is seen, that work enough is to be done 
in nominally Christian, as well as in heathen and Mohammedan 
countries. In addition to this, the command of the Saviour is 
heard, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature ;”’ and again the affecting exhortations of the 
apostle, drawn from the mercies of God, particularly as dis- 
played in the death of Christ,—to “live not unto ourselves, 
but unto him who died for us, and rose again.” Motives of 
this nature, adapted as they are to move any Christian heart, 
cannot but deeply affect him who is imbued with the missionary 
spirit. For the contemplations in which he most naturally and 
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most frequently indulges produce in him a state of mind pre- 
pared to appreciate them. 

nd may we not here again appeal to facts, in proof of our 
position? How long is it since the spirit of benevolent action 
has waked up in Christendom? Did it not follow close upon 
the missionary enterprise, and has it not kept pace with the 
progress of this enterprise?) Where in Christendom do we find 
the churches which are most active in the cause of benevolence 
at home? among those which oppose, or those which favor 
this enterprise? Is it not a well-known fact, that generally 
opposers of missions are also opposers of the other benevolent 
associations of our favored age? And is it not equally true, 
that where the missionary spirit prevails, there also is the spirit 
of general benevolence, and that benevolence which displays 
itself in action ? 

3. The missionary spirit cultivates fatth. 

By faith is here meant particularly that principle which 
draws motives to action from the unseen verities of the future 
world. For, though our position is true in respect to the more 
special sense of the word, we will at present consider the sub- 
ject only in this general view. 

This principle is cultivated for the same reason, which has 
already been repeatedly brought to view, viz., that it is exer- 
cised. It may, perhaps, be said with truth, that the missionary 
spirit has its very origin in faith. For, as has been already 
remarked, compassion for souls is probably the first thing which 
awakens in the bosom of the missionary the desire to bear the 
gospel to the heathen. But what produces this compassion ? 
Mainly, doubtless, their prospective wretchedness in the world 
tocome. The misery of hell, the bliss of heaven, the awful 
judgment, —these are the thoughts which most deeply affect 
the missionary’s mind. ‘These make him willing to bear pri- 
vations, self-denying toil, protracted suffering, and violent death, 
if need be, if he only may be instrumental of snatching some 

souls from the wretchedness of everlasting depravity, and 

clothing them with the image of the Son of God. Motives of 
this kind are those to which the missionary is compelled to 
look, or give up his work in despondency. But by these he 
is cheered ; in view of these, he is most gladly willing to spend 
and be spent in his arduous work. 

Thus actuated and thus sustained, his influence at home 
cannot be unfelt. It cannot be hid from his brethren, that he 
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lives in view of eternity. They, by degrees, catch the same 
spirit, if it is not already kindled, and act it out on those around 
them. ! 

These are the motives by which we are all called upon to 
be habitually actuated. Acting thus only is “walking by 
faith;”’ and it is because Paul deeply felt the influence of 
these motives, that he lived a life so fully consecrated to Christ. 
Quoting the language of David, “I believed, therefore have I 
spoken,” he adds, ‘ We also believe, and therefore speak.” 

Faith, then, is cultivated by the missionary spirit, because it 
brings the unseen yet certain realities of the future world into 
frequent and affecting contemplation. 

4. The missionary spirit increases prayer. 

There are various ways in which this is done. We have 
already seen what motives carry the missionary with so great 
frequency into his closet, before he decides to devote himself 
to the heathen. Now this very process, by the influence of 
his example, and of the consequences which follow his forsak- 
ing his native country, is repeated again and again, in the cases 
of many, both male and female, who feel themselves called 
upon to answer the question, “Shall | become a missionary ?” 
Now, what Christian does not know the power of prayer to 
cultivate every Christian grace, and to unite the soul to God? 
So that if these persons do not all become missionaries, yet the 
increase given to their piety by these near approaches to the 
throne of grace, is so much gain to the general fund of holy 
influence, by the instrumentality of which the world is to be 
brought back to God. And here should be taken into view 
the consideration, that prayer is availing, not in proportion to 
its amount, but according to its character; and the character 
of prayer may be expected to be right in proportion to the 
holiness of the offerer. 

But this is only one way in which prayer is increased by 
the missionary spirit. As has been already intimated, the facts 
brought to light in the journals of the missionaries, respecting 
the deplorable state of the heathen, and the blessed results of 
preaching the gospel to them, call forth the fervent aspirations 
of many a pious reader, who knows that he or she cannot per- 
sonally share in the glorious work. Many a mother has doubt- 
less thus been led to consecrate her children to God for this 
service, and from that circumstance has thenceforward felt an 
VOL. 11.—NO. VIII. 63 
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unwonted interest in the spiritual welfare of those children. 
How much, too, is the amount of fervent prayer increased 
from the simple fact, that many whom we most tenderly love, 
and whom we highly honor as the servants of Christ, are re- 
moved far beyond the reach of our aid, except, perhaps, through 
the medium of prayer! Especially, again, is the same effect 
produced by the increased sense of dependence, which is felt, 
on the blessing of the Holy Spirit for success in our religious 
efforts. Hence originated the concert of prayer for missions ; 
and this again had an important influence, in view of the happy 
consequences of its observance, in the establishment of another 
concert for Sabbath schools, another for seamen, and other 
days of prayer for other benevolent objects. What a volume 
of prayer has thus been made to ascend to God, and what 
blessed results have we witnessed as the consequence ! 
Although much more might be said in confirmation of what 
has been advanced, and in illustration of the subject of this 
essay, yet, simply from what has been exhibited, is it not evi- 
dent, that while foreign missions are the means of bestowing 
immortal blessings upon those to whom they are sent, they 
also reflect a most salutary influence upon those who send 
them? If their direct influence at home is to cultivate the 
piety and the Christian activity of the church, then are they 
attended with the most important blessings which the church 
can experience. Enlistment in the cause of missions, to spread 
abroad every where the blessings of the gospel, may properly 
be resorted to as a suitable means of promoting the prosperity 
of the churches. ‘Thus, although the missionary, should he 
remain in his native country, might be the means of great good 
to the churches, yet by going to the heathen, independently of 
the good which he would be the means of accomplishing in 
their behalf, he might actually do more for the spiritual welfare 
of his country, than if he should remain at home. For the 
tendency of the reflex influence which he exerts at home is, 
to wake up the slumbering energies of the church, and call 
them forth in benevolent action. Thus we see, in the case of 
foreign missions, as in respect to other modes of doing good, 
“there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth. ‘The liberal soul 
shall be made fat; and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” Every one, who, truly actuated by the missionary 
spirit, forsakes his native land for a heathen clime, leaves a 
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rich legacy behind him; and he secures, in behalf of his coun- 
try, the fervent prayers of mauy a redeemed heathen, who 
feels, that but for the benevolence which sent him forth, he 
should have followed the generations of his fathers to the world 


of dark despair. 





Articuie II. 
INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON PUBLIC MORALS. 


In this age of doting, to do good is the general aim of the 
pious. We ought to praise God that it is so,—that man is 
feeling for his fellow-man, and hastening, with kind and rapid 
step, to relieve him from suffering and sin. The age is laying 
another course on that lofty monument to the beneficence and 
truth of Christianity, which for nearly two thousand years has 
been rising in unsurpassed grandeur, and which now throws its 
shadows far and wide over the length and breadth of the world. 

But while we do not withhold a just meed of praise from 
the pious efforts of our times, we are constrained to express our 
fears, that there is danger lurking where but few, perhaps, 
suspect it. ‘The very rapidity of the car creates its chief lia- 
bility to run off the track. It was well remarked by the editor 
of Archbishop Leighton’s Select Works, that “there is a ten- 
dency, in the external religious effort of this age, to stand in 
the place of prayer and the study of the Bible, instead of 
proceeding from the steady performance of these duties, as 
their inevitable, legitimate result.” * Amid the bustle of do- 
ing, we forget, that THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN Is WITHIN, and 
that doing 1s accepted of God only as it is the spontaneous 
expression of a cultivated heart. Nor is this all. Since, with- 
out the divine blessing, Paul and Apollos labor in vain, it may 
be questioned whether ultimate success will reward our activity, 
if it only expresses the spirit of the age. ‘The spirit of the age 
is not essentially religious, and we are not to look for grapes 
from thorns. We repeat it, there is danger,—danger, that in 
an excited outward activity spiritual religion will decline, and 
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that in that declension we shall cast off our reliance upon God, 
and trust in our own might to reform mankind. 

That Christianity is to conform the world to its spirit, we 
do not doubt. ‘There is in that spirit a causal power, which 
wil] as certainly effect a moral revolution over the whole earth, 
as that the leaven, which the woman has thrown into the meal, 


‘ will ultimately leaven the entire lump. Nor do we doubt, that 


this conformation will be effected through the instrumentality 
of the church. While it is true, that the seed embodies at 
once the prophecy and the pledge of the future harvest, it is 
true, also, that the harvest will come only on condition that the 
seed is deposited in the earth, and blessed with the shower and 
the sun. But here we need not dwell; for thus far there is, 
we believe, a general agreement. ‘The vexed question is, how 
shall the anticipated result be most speedily accomplished, and 
the earth soonest awake in the likeness of God? ‘This inquiry, 
however, extending to the complete triumph of Christianity, is 
one of wider range than we at this time propose to discuss. 

We shal! confine our remarks to a more proximate period, and 
a partial triumph. It is asserted of Christianity, and truly, 
that it has wrought an immense influence upon public morals. 
It is acknowledged, also, that great and distressing public evils 
still exist in Christendom. And further, it is expected, that 
these evils are to be removed by the progressive influence of 
the faith. The practical inquiry then is, how shall this partial 
triumph of Christianity be won? How shall the public morals 
become enstamped with the impress of our holy religion? 
Momentous question! We would approach it, conscious of 
its magnitude and importance, and, seeking the illumination of 
that Spirit whose inspiration giveth understanding, with rever- 
ence and humility, give our opinion. 

If there be a track leading from the principles of Christianity 
to their results, determinable by the very nature of Christianity, 
then we cannot doubt, that in that track lies the rule of our 
efforts to conform the external relations of life to the spirit of 
our relivion. In other words, if we can learn how Christianity 
works, then we have learned how we must work. If there be 
a law, according to which Christianity is developed, then to 
that law our agency must be adapted. 

This principle, to the unfolding and application of which 
this article is devoted, is too important to be passed over sud- 
denly ; and we shall therefore spend a moment in its examina- 
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tion. We believe it may be relied on as certain, that our 
labor, either in the natural, intellectual, or moral world, will 
fail or succeed, according as it contradicts or harmonizes with 
universal and necessary laws. An ingenious mechanic con- 
structed a piece of machinery with great care, and with strong 
confidence of success. But on its completion, to his bitter 
disappointment, it would not operate. A philosopher saw the 
difficulty. “In such a place,” said he, “such a law is contra- 
dicted. Adapt that part of your machinery to the law which 
governs it, and the difficulty will vanish.” ‘The mechanic did 
so, and his success was complete. ‘The farmer, who should 
attempt the growing of wheat without reference to the laws of 
its growth, would never behold a barvest. If, understanding 
that law beforehand, he adapts his culture to it, he may then 
expect, with the ordinary blessing of heaven, a bountiful reward 
of his toil. A plan of education, which has little or no refer- 
ence to the laws of the mind, will inevitably fail, while one 
that is adapted to those laws will as inevitably succeed. In 
the moral world the same is alike true. Moral ends cannot 
be the results of physical means, because this is a contradiction 
of law. Moral ends depend on the fulfilment of their appro- 
priate moral conditions. ‘The results of moral influences are 
as those influences. God has placed the whole universe under 
permanent and certain laws; and it is only by operating in 
harmony with those laws, that our labor becomes effectual 
towards the ends we have in view. The improvements in 
machinery, in agriculture, in education, and in morals, are not 
accidental and fortuitous, but the legitimate and inevitable 
results of a more rigid conformity to universal laws. And so 
in the case in hand. Christianity develops itself by an 
unvarying law, and our agency, to be successful, must be 
adapted to it. ‘This is the principle on which, in aiming at 
the results of Christianity, we should always proceed. If we 
make mistakes, our sincerity will not obviate the difficulty 5 for 
we cannot expect a miracle, as miracle it would be, to make 
the result different from the agency which has produced it. 
The farmer, who has sown barley by mistake, might, with as 
much propriety, look for a harvest of wheat. Nor will our 
position be affected by the acknowledged fact, that men of 
notorious extravagances and palpable heresies have been in- 
strumental in promoting vital piety ; for it was the truth which 
they promulgated, not the extravagances and heresies of which 
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they were guilty, that secured the blessing of God. Truth, 
separated from error, or, in other words, conformity to law, is 
the sole condition of success. We must work as Christianity 
works, or she will spurn our alliance.* 

How, then, does Christianity work? What is the mode of 
its development ? ; 

Our religion, unlike those which consist merely in rites and 
ceremonies, works ‘its first effects in the heart. Throwing the 
salt into the fountain, as Elisha did into the spring of the wa- 
ters of Jericho, it thus purifies the stream that issues from it. 
While the devotee of any false faith retires from his altar, with 
a heart as polluted as when he approached it, Christianity, in 
him who becomes the subject of its operations, creates a new 
heart and a right spirit. Satisfied with nothing less than a spir- 
itual worship and a spiritual service, it introduces the individual 
for whom it does its transcendent office, through a new and 
spiritual birth, into a new and heavenly life. His inward life, 
once flesh born of flesh, is now spirit born of spirit. And as 
the principle of natural life manifests itself in the beating of 
the heart, and the movement of the limbs, making every thing 
in which the man is different from the statue the visible expo- 
nent of its invisible self,—so this new life within manifests it- 
self in modifying and controlling the outward morality, making 
every thing in which the Christian is different from the man, 
the visible outshowing of this spiritual regeneration. There- 
fore, said our Saviour, By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Just as the law of universal development insures the produc- 
tion of thistles from thistles and grapes from grapes, so there 
must be in man’s outward life, either the works of the flesh, 
if he be unregenerate, or, if he be born of God, the fruits of 
the Spirit. 

Thus far, however, we have the influence of religion in 
forming anew the heart, and improving the morals of those 
only in whom its new life is awakened. But even of the na- 
tions where Christianity is most reverenced, such persons make 
but a very small portion, and taking all Christendom into the 
account, they are only a mere fraction. Yet the boundary of 
Christian influence is not here. How is it, then, that Chris- 





* See an excellent article on the Mode of producing Moral Results, by Prof. 
Alden, of Williams College, in the Literary and Theological Review, Vol. IV, 
p. 56. 
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tianity interfuses its principles through whole communities, and 
influences the morality of the great mass who do not feel its 
new life in their hearts? How is it that the temples of Jeho- 
vah send up their honored spires from mountain, plain and 
valley,—that the minister of religion becomes honored for his 
Master’s sake, in the halls of legislation, and at the thrones of 
kings,—and that governments and manners, social and domes- 
tic life, the whole phasis of society, exhibits the controlling 
influence of Christianity ? 

Christianity does much towards moulding the moral feeling 
of communities, by the exemplifications of individual and so- 
cial morality which it furnishes in its professors. We are 
aware, that this may be denied by the scornful skeptic, who 
sneeringly points us to Smithfield, and the slaughtered Hugue- 
nots ; but as it is not for the skeptic that we are writing, we 
shall only reply, in passing, that in these enormities Christian- 
ity had no agency. ‘There is not among her doctrines nor du- 
ties one word, which, by any possible construction, can be 
forced into an apology for deeds so dishonorable to her name. 
She retired from these scenes of cruelty and wept, or remained, 
not to light the fagot, but, like an angel of mercy, to cheer 
the sufferer. Nor shall we stop, either to disprove the asper- 
sions which are cast upon professing Christians of the present 
day, or to estimate the exact amount of influence which the 
improved morality of the regenerated world exerts. We are 
content to refer to the emphatic declaration of him who pro- 
nounced his disciples “the salt of the earth.” In all the de- 
fections of the nominal church, there has been no period, when 
there were not a few, at least, who retained their savor, and 
to whom this original appellation belonged. In the midst of 
the densest darkness such individuals have been lights ;—shin- 
ing the more brightly for the gloom that was around them ;— 
and they could not but enlighten. Sois itnow. The highest 
standard of social morality is in the church; and we venture 
to say, that every where the morality which is without the 
church is proportional to the elevation of the morality within. 
This, then, is one mode by which Christianity stamps her 
image on communities. 

But in every period of her history she has also proved her- 
self the benefactress of society, and has thus secured authority 
and obedience. She has awakened and developed the nobler 
ideas of our nature. She has encouraged industry ; she has en- 
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nobled and sanctioned justice ; she has fostered letters ; the arts 
and science, freedom, peace and civilization are her daughters. 
She claims their maternity, and they acknowledge it. In her 
right hand is wisdom, and in her left, riches and honor. She 
has thus conferred whatever blessings exalt and distinguish 
enlightened life ; and society, with all its ingratitude and irrev- 
erence, cannot cast off her influence. 

Moreover, her precepts appeal, for their rectitude and obliga- 
tion, directly to the conscience. This citadel in the soul, 
though besieged for six thousand years by the hosts of deprav- 
ity, has never disowned its allegiance to God. Never. Crea- 
ted under the law of right, conscience still seeks to enforce 
within us its stern requisitions. When, therefore, Christianity 
utters her voice in the precepts of her uncompromising yet simple 
and beautiful morality, she commands reverence. Even infidel- 
ity itself stands silent while she speaks, having nothing to an- 
swer ; or is forced to bestow its reluctant praise. 

Thus, by furnishing examples of excellence,—by conferring 
those blessings which elevate the race,—by stating and enforc- 
ing precepts, whose righteousness and obligation are acknowl- 
edged by the conscience,—she interfusesher principles through 
communities. She expels from the moral feeling much that 
has debased it, and imparts to it somewhat of her own spirit. 
And since, by a law of our nature, the moral feeling of commu- 
nities, just as of individuals, must manifest itself in an outward 
aspect, which shall perfectly exhibit its own character, there 
will be a proportional improvement of public morals. As men 
come under the dominion of better principles, they will spon- 
taneously exhibit a better mode of living. In just so far as 
they are reformed inwardly, will they be reformed out- 
wardly. ‘The whole face of society, its laws and manners, 
its commerce, its domestic life, will reveal the kindly influences 
which preside within the heart. Vices, which have been prac- 
tised in day-light, and without rebuke, will retire into darkness, 
and receive reprobation ; and virtues, which have been rare 
and unhonored, will become numerous and esteemed. ‘The 
desert, which once, in rank abundance, yielded noxious and 
poisonous plants, becomes, under an influence, thus reversed, 
one wide oasis, beautiful and fragrant. 

It may, however, be objected, that Christianity influences 
multitudes, through whose minds these thoughts have never 
passed. We admit it; but we insist, that most men act upon 
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principles and reasonings, which they never state definitely to 
their own minds. Christianity has gained its sway by degrees. 
It has influenced generation after generation, until its principles 
have become inwrought in the general moral feeling ; and men 
obey Christianity, without thinking, perhaps, once in their whole 
lives, that they are obeying;it. Many an infidel even, who in 
the pride of his heart, spurns the Christian religion, and offers 
his own exemplary life as an argument against its necessity, is 
indebted for his morality to that gospel, which he so contempt- 
uously disowns. We recollect a case in point, of an unbeliever, 
who admitted the excellence of the Christian morals, but dis- 
dainfully added, “the Bible contains nothing but the veriest 
truisms!” ‘'Truisms, to be sure!—but not elsewhere found ; 
and it was ingratitude in him to spurn them thus, when they 
had originated all the morality of his own life! As the fingers 
of a skilful performer touch without a conscious effort the in- 
tended key, so, in the great portion of our conduct, we act 
upon general principles, so deeply fixed within, that we are not 
conscious of their presence. 

The truth of the mode above stated, by which Christian 
principles attain their authority, we think, may be shown by 
simple illustrations. Place two individuals, the one a Chris- 
tian, and the other not, in intimate connexion, and separated 
from the influence of any but each other. The Christian we 
will suppose to be a man, whose spirit, and conversation, and 
example, indicate an inward life of faith. Make allowance, then, 
for the counter influence of the other upon him, and for his own 
frailties,—for the best man is frail. And, after this deduction, 
it will be found that Christianity, as exemplified in him, will, of 
necessity, influence for good the morality of the other,—just as 
the vase of roses will impart somewhat of its own fragrance to 
every thing within the room in which it is placed. When pa- 
rents instil into the minds of their children the instructions of 
religion, and add to their instructions the force of a pious spirit 
and conduct, from the laws of the mind, we may prophesy a 
happy result. Let a few pious families be introduced into a 
neighborhood, which is not only without religion, but vicious,— 
as such neighborhoods always will be,—let them furnish, in 
their own lives, examples of an elevated morality; let them 
seek to promote industry, and good order, and learning; and, 
as their growing influence will authorize, let them urge the un- 
compromising precepts of the gospel,—and this development 
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of Christianity, through them, will give a new tone to society, 
and effect a transformation in the outward character of the 
place. Now a nation is but a multitude of individuals and fam- 
ilies and neighborhoods, and the laws by which mind is opera- 
ted upon are universal. Just, therefore, as Christianity devel- 
ops itself, and effects its influence in private friendships, at the 
fireside, and in limited communities, so it diffuses its principles 
through nations ;—and nations, in the spirit and forms of law, 
in the quiet and prosperity of well-defined freedom, in the 
praise of virtue and rebuke of vice, in the reverence of the 
Sabbath, and the institutions of religion, exhibit the presiding 
power, which, through the good works of the regenerated few, 
has attained an important sway over the public mind. 

This, then, is the track which leads from the principles of 
Christianity to their results, and which, as before remarked, in- 
dicates our practical duty in promoting her further influence. 
She commences her benevolent work in rectifying the hearts 
of individuals. She exemplifies in their lives an elevated mo- 
rality. She fosters, with maternal care, industry, and justice, 
and knowledge, and whatever else can bless and elevate the 
race. And thus exhibiting her benevolence and truth, her 
precepts appeal to the conscience as divine. She becomes 
venerable and authoritative. Her principles intertwine them- 
selves with the inward springs of action. And the diffusion 
of a better morality within is manifested spontaneously in an 
outward morality of like character. 

In this way only, can we account for the numerous blessings 
which Christianity has bestowed on the social life of man. 
They are but the necessary developments of the Christian 
faith ; and the progress of their development is as definite and 
changeless as the pathway of the planet. ‘They are streams, 
which have their source in the renovating power of that Spirit, 
whose agency the cross has secured to man, and which flow 
out, in the lives and labors of the pious, to fructify and make 
beautiful the desolate wastes of the world. 

And the development of Christianity, which we conceive 
to be determined thus by its nature, is indicated not less clearly 
in the Bible. Christianity is there regarded as a spiritual prin- 
ciple, to be manifested outwardly by the church; and the 
church, becoming thus the light of the world, is to induce men 
to glorify God. ‘Therefore the mode of operation, in securing 
the further influence of Christianity upon public morals, which 
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that development teaches, must be regarded as not merely a 
deduction of reason, but the bidding of revelation. We would 
not thrust forward the directions which our own unaided wis- 
dom might suggest, but, sitting with docile heart at the feet of 
Inspiration, only echo her voice. 

Our argument stated more practically is this: In order to 
secure the ends, which as Christians we are bound to seek, 
we must, in form, and spirit, and measures, harmonize with 
Christianity. If we would bring weapons from the Christian 
armory and wield them for the reformation of men, we must 
wage the war, and carry it on as Christianity directs. We 
are not to ask, that Christianity may conform herself to our 
dictates, and follow through our manceuvres. She is, and of 
right ought to be, principal in the onset. We must yield to 
her wisdom, and follow in her march. If the mother would 
seek the conversion of her children, she must not expect suc- 
cess, unless she seeks it in harmony with the gospel. If pa- 
rents would secure the impress of Christianity upon the whole 
of domestic life, they are to seek this result in the use of means 
which are strictly in obedience to the Bible. And so of that 
wider influence of our religion upon the external relations of 
life, which we are considering in this article. This influence 
is unquestionably to be effected through the instrumentality of 
the church ; but the church being ally and not principal, must 
conform her action to the bidding of the gospel. Christianity 
will regard our instrumentality only as we work with her. 
The church, desiring the removal of public evils, and the sub- 
stitution in their place of the blessings of a Christianized mo- 
rality, must come to the conflict against sin with the banner of 
the cross floating above her, and in the most quiet and child- 
like subordination to her Leader ;—she must take unto herself 
the whole armor of God, having her loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness, and her feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith she shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked; and the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God ; pray- 
ing always with all prayer, and supplication in the Spirit. 
Then, and only then, her triumph is sure, and her victories 
blessed. Laboring thus in harmony with the gospel, we stamp 
its impress on what we do, and our work becomes as indestruct- 
ible as the genius of Christianity itself. 
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We now come to the application of our argument to our 
practical duties. In the improvement of the public morality, 
our aim is, to bring the outward relations of life into harmony 
with Christianity, to remove the prominent evils which afflict 
the race, and to bring domestic, social, civil and political life 
under the dominion of righteousness. What, then, shall be 
done? what shall be the rule of our Jabor? We answer this 
important question by asking another. How is ¢t that Curis- 
Tianiry works her influence upon public morals? As Chris- 
tianity works, so must we work. ‘The question here called up 
we have already answered ; and in brief the answer was this: 
Christianity, by renewing the hearts of individuals, modifies 
and controls their outward lives; in their lives, she furnishes 
examples of elevated morality; through them, she confers 
those blessings which distinguish and exalt the communities 
where she is reverenced ; and further, her morality appeals to 
the conscience. ‘Thus her influence is extended and her au- 
thority enforced. ‘This is the mode of her development, and 
this, we think, suggests at once the mode of action which 
should be adopted by the church. 

The first duty of the church is to seek the increase of true 
believers. Should the multiplication of converts cease, the 
last anchor of our hopes would be gone. When the present 
generation of disciples should have passed away, there would 
be no church, and the world would be abandoned to the stormy 
buffetings of sin. In multiplying converts, Christianity begins 
her beneficent work, and here, as her allies, we must begin 
ours also; or, if she do not at once frown on our very alliance 
as rebellion, she will assuredly count the loud and earnest zeal 
we manifest as mistaken and wild as that of him who seeks, 
by barriers of sand, to fortify against the influx of the ocean’s 
tide. ‘To hope for the progressive influence of Christianity 
upon public morals, without increasing the ranks of the church, 
is like setting out on a steam-voyage across the Atlantic, with 
no fuel provided, except what is burning when the fastenings 
are cast from thé shore. [It needs not the spirit of prophecy, 
to foretell disappointment and disaster. ‘The first duty of the 
church, then, is manifest. ‘The doctrines of the cross, which 
are the power of God unto salvation,—repentance towards 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,—must be preached, 
and the whole church must arouse her strength, and direct it 
upward in prayer for that Spirit, whose influences are indis- 
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pensable to the success of our holiest instrumentality. Christ 
and him crucified, as the renovating power in man’s fallen 
spirit, is the great wheel which must move the complicated 
moral machinery by which we urge on the reformation of the 
world, or it will cease to move. We repeat it, therefore, the 
first duty of the church is to seek the increase of true believers. 

We are well aware, that many causes have conspired to 
bring about the present general and distressing declension in 
religion; but we have strong fears, that a very prominent 
cause is, a partial neglect of the fundamental doctrines of grace, 
—doctrines whose steady unfolding and application invariably 
secure the divine blessing, and result in the conversion of souls, 
—and a substitution in their place of “special efforts” in 
morals, as the sum of Christian duty in minister and people. 
Fathers and brethren in the ministry! is it not so? and being 
SO, Is it not time, that we forsake our venturesome experiment, 
and, returning once more to the old paths, look for revivals of 
religion and the increased moral power of the church, in 
preaching Christ crucified in demonstration of the Spirit? 
We are confident, that in this way a larger throng of those 
converted and saved through our instrumentality will encircle 
us in the day of account, and that the influence of the church 
will bear far more effectively upon the evils which distress the 
world. Not only is every convert gained a reduction of the 
numbers of the enemy, but in his heart there is awakened a 
new principle, antagonist to all sin, and which may be brought 
to act with tremendous efficiency upon the ranks which he has 
abandoned. 

Pursuing the natural development of Christianity, we are 
next to make that development free and perfect. In other 
words, since spiritual religion is a principle, or inward life, to 
be manifested externally, the next duty is to make that mani- 
festation complete. ‘The consequence will be, that Christianity 
will thus secure to herself the influence and authority of exam- 
ple and benevolence, and her principles the more rapidly in- 
terpenetrate the social mass. 

Not only is the outward manifestation of religion revealed in 
the Scriptures as a fact, but very positively enjoined as a duty ; 
—and one motive which is strongly urged is, the influence on 
them which are without. As the life-current starts, pure 
and warm from the heart, and extends itself to the remotest 
extremities of the system—so is it required that our religion, 
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starting fresh from within, should show itself in all the conduct 
of life, from the most general and public, to the most minute 
and unobserved. Whatever obligation requires an exemplifi- 
cation of piety in one circumstance, makes it equally a duty in 
all. ‘The Christian character is not partial and shapeless, but 
integral and of perfect form. The Christian morality assumes 
a rightful sway, whether the disciple is at the fireside, or in his 
business,—in the intercourse of the social circle, or in the polit- 
ical arena,—under the eye of neighbors, or abroad in the stage- 
coach and the steam-boat. Every where he is required to fur- 
nish in his outward conduct an exhibition of the principles, 
which, as a Christian, he is supposed to cherish within his 
heart. ‘This is the true theory of Christian life, as stated and 
exemplified in the doctrines and conduct of the Son of God. 
And to give to Christianity her greatest possible influence upon 
public morals, the elevated morality, which is exhibited in such 
a development of religious principle, should be made, through- 
out the whole church, an object of prominent and unremitted 
effort. We have strong fears, that the influences, under which 
Christian character is formed, at the present day, are not favor- 
able to a morality so pure. ‘The books which are read with 
the greatest avidity, and the sermons which are listened to with 
the most rapt delight, at least partially neglect this important 
object. ‘They partake too much of the doctrine of “special 
efforts,” and “the grace of God in the heart of man,” that 
“tender plant, in a strange, unkindly soil,” receives too little 
attention for healthy growth or luxuriant fruit. Of conse- 
quence, the morality of the church, though still the highest 
that is any where to be found, wants wholeness, perfectness, 
consistency. It furnishes, indeed, an example, but not that 
high example which the gospel requires. It does not stand 
out prominent and marked from that lower morality of the un- 
regenerated, which it is designed to influence and raise. ‘The 
appellation Christian, as applied to the parent, the merchant, 
the statesman, expresses little distinction. But we have not so 
learned Christ. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit, is the emphatic language of an apostle, in which he 
teaches the kindred character of the inward and the outward 
Christian life, and enjoins the latter as a practical duty. ‘The 
one is the living idea, the other the manifest reality. ‘The former 
is the germ, the latter the blossom which it unfolds. ‘The duty 
enjoined is, that the “morality” of the church should be 
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“the body, of which the faith in Christ is the soul,” * a moral- 
ity pervaded, regulated, controlled by religion. This is the 
natural working of Christianity, and we are to follow in the 
track of her development. We are to labor to bring out, thus, 
into reality, the ideal of the Christian, and to make every dis- 
ciple, if not a perfect, at least an honorable, counterpart of his 
master. Let such an example of morality be furnished in the 
church, and who can foretell its influence? The bitter taunt, 
physician, heal thyself, would no longer send shame and dis- 
couragement through the ranks of the disciples. ‘The church 
would be in the community “an incarnate conscience,” and 
vice and immorality would flee away, abashed, into the dark- 
ness from which they came. The public morality, always pro- 
portional to the morality within the church, would receive the 
likeness of such an example. It would rise towards it, and 
become purified by its presence, as the exhalations of the 
earth are raised and rendered pure by the glowing sun. 

But it was said that Christianity has proved herself the ben- 
efactress of the world, by advancing the improvement of man ; 
—and in this fact, we find the next indication of practical duty. 
Regarding man as placed in a world, in which his outward con- 
dition is to be supported and blessed by his toil, she encourages 
and demands industry. Regarding him as a moral and social 
being, she inculcates and exemplifies a social morality, whose 
product i is happiness. In the state, her exponent is justice. 
While she gives authority to law, she makes law kind; and 
while she demands submission to constituted authority, she makes 
that submission freedom. Regarding man as an intellectual 
being, she dictates and encourages learning. She excites and 
nourishes the love of the beautiful and the true. She leads 
the disciple to the feet of the Arabian patriarch, to listen to the 
stern majesty of his song,—to the palace of Israel’s king, to 
enkindle piety, by his rapt devotions,—to Judea’s flower-dress- 
ed knolls, to learn the providence of God. ‘The church, in its 
corruptest days, was the repository of learning. When the 
imperial city lay at the feet of the barbarian conqueror, “ the 
relics of Greek and Roman literature were collected and pre- 
served by the ministers of religion. ‘The cell of the monk 
[became] the cradle of refinement and learning. His remote 
and quiet habitation was the sacred ark where the memorials 
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of the past were treasured, and where knowledge was shelter- 
ed in security.” * Even then, too, as the church was the re- 
pository of learning, so was it also, to a great extent, “the 
willing instrument “of its communication.” The venerable 
universities of Europe, whose histories extend back to the middle 
ages, were, without an exception, founded by the church. And 
when Christianity laid aside the cow], and came forth from the 
cloister, she opened the fountains of learning by the side of 
the waters of life. Christianity and letters made equal prog- 
ress. Our own pilgrim fathers consecrated Harvard “ to Christ 
and his church ;” and reared that ancient seat of learning which 
honors Connecticut, almost as soon as they had erected their 
temples of worship, or even their own dwellings. Over all 
New-England, by the side of the village church, stands the 
schoolhouse ; and over our wide empire, wherever you behold 
our colleges, inviting the rich and the poor alike to the walks 
of learning, you behold, with scarcely an exception, the con- 
secrated work of the disciples of Christ. ‘These are the bless- 
ings of Christianity. Standing at the portals of her own tem- 
ples, she may point to the fields and lawns which industry has 
created from the desert, and to the distant ocean, where rides 
the ship which industry has loaded with the commodities of 
honest commerce,—to the halls of legislation, where freedom 
demands security for the rights of the governed, and to the 
tribunals, where justice holds ber even scales,—to the univer- 
sities, whose opened doors invite approach, and where letters 
and science refine and expand the mind ;—she may point to 
these, and declare, “these are my gifts.” Nay, more. She 
may point to every improvement of advancing civilization, as 
the product of her beneficence. Poverty, and old age, utter- 
ing their grateful voices from the generous almshouse—dis- 
ease, alleviated at the public hospital—the dumb, recording 
with grateful heart, and the blind, blessing with cheerful voice, 
the benefits of the asylum,—and the once naked and chained 
maniac, now sitting clothed and quiet at the retreat,—all utter 
her praise. And vice, as it hurries away from her presence, 
and oppression, as it withers at her glance, and recedes at her 
approach, and war, as it gives up its ferocities, and retreats 
towards its doomed and everlasting exile,—in their very flight, 
proclaim the improvement in the character and condition of 
the race which she has effected. 
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And every step of this advancing improvement. has fixed 
more deeply in the heart a reverence for her authority, and 
augmented her influence. Where Christianity has accomplish- 
ed the most perfect development of humanity, and elevated the 
race to the highest point, there her principles are most thoroughly 
interwoven in the public mind, and her precepts most strictly 
obeyed, in the forms of law, and in the outward morality. It 
seems plain, therefore, that her progressive influence is to be 
further secured, by promoting, yet further, the improvement of 
man. ‘The church ought still to be the patron of industry, and 
justice, and learning. “While bound to check worldliness, and 
to warn against regarding this life as the whole, or the best of 
existence, the church is nevertheless to encourage the im- 
provement of our outward condition, to the extent that the 
means of improving it are placed, by our beneficent Father, 
within our reach. ‘The church is bound to seek the diffusion 
of the blessings of good order and freedom, in itself setting an 
example of these things, and enjoining them wherever it has 
influence. It is still to promote the spread of knowledge, by 
opening, to all classes, the school and the college, and by en- 
couraging discoveries in every yet untrodden field. It is to 
multiply the generous homes of poverty, and to alleviate and 
bless the children of affliction. Its history is to be a perpetual 
comment on the goodness and truth of the Christian faith; 
written as in the tints of the rainbow on the lowering sky. 
Under such influences, society will be less earthly —the race 
will be elevated. And, taking advantage of the increasing au- 
thority of Christianity, the church is to urge on this improve- 
ment still further and more rapidly. Rising itself towards 
heaven, in every succeeding age, it is to raise society with it. 
And as the race ascends, it will cast off its vices, improving out- 
wardly as it does inwardly, until its morality is not merely the 
product of Christian influences acting upon communities of re- 
generated and unregenerated men, but a visible and universal 
exhibition of an inward and common faith in Christ. Happy 
spectacle ! God speed the day when the world shall present it ! 
In tracing the development of Christianity, it was remarked, 
that the precepts of the gospel appeal to the conscience, and thus 
exert a powerful influence on public morality. Of consequence, 
the duty of publishing those precepts, and enforcing them on 
the conscience, is manifest and imperious. 
We do not, however, mention this duty in the last place, 
VOL. II—NO, VIII. 
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because we think it is by any means to be neglected till the 
agency heretofore urged has been used. Far otherwise. The 
results already mentioned could never be accomplished with- 
out a continued statement, and illustration, and enforcing of the 
Christian morals. How shall a sense of sin be awakened 
in the heart, without a knowledge of that essential morality, 
—the law of God,—which has been violated? How shall an 
exemplification of Christian morals be furnished in the lives of 
the disciples of Christ, without an exhibition of the standard to 
which they are to aspire? How shall the elevation of the race 
be accomplished, without that incitement which is given in the 
precepts, and hopes, and fears of Christianity? An attempt 
to separate the announcements of mercy in the gospel of Christ 
from its morality, would be as vain, as one to separate light 
from the unclouded sun. Wherever Christianity speaks, there 
she utters her moral precepts. ‘Though dwelling in a fallen 
world, yet, like him from whom she receives her name, she re- 
mains without sin. Like him, she rebukes it. Her fireside 
altars and her pulpits, her schools and her presses are conse- 
crated to virtue, and when these connive at sin, the guilt does 
not attach itself to her, but to the unworthy agents who have 
failed to fulfil their trust. 

We mention the duty of appealing to the public conscience 
here, because the difficulty of estimating its practical effects 
seems to have led men into mistakes. ‘There are not wanting, 
in our own times, both in this country and across the Atlantic, 
conspicuous examples of those who seem to have taken into 
their own hands the bolts of Jehovah, and to be hurling them, 
with prodigious clamor, at the public conscience, as though 
the law could give life, and Sinai and not Calvary were to re- 
form the world. But let it be remembered, that though Niag- 
ara may shake the earth, it is the Nile that renders it produc- 
tive. ‘The law may arouse and startle, but it is the cross which 
softens, and renovates, and impels. As a general fact, we be- 
lieve it will be found true, that the practical effects of appeals 
to the public conscience are very nearly in proportion to the 
previous reverence of the gospel. The idle boy who strolls 
over fields and forests on the Sabbath, and who has never been 
taught that this is wrong, will very lightly heed the admonition 
of the Christian, who, for the first time, informs him that he 
violates a éciiiatdecne of God. But, if he have sat at the 
feet of a pious mother, and there imbibed a reverence for the 
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authority of Jehovah, such an admonition will at once arouse 
his sense of duty, and bring him back from his sin in tears. 
The wandering son of Ishmael, whose hand is against every 
man, will not be deterred-from robbery by the commandment 
which forbids theft; while the man whose morals have been 
formed under the gospel, will need no other restraint. Pre- 
cepts of the gospel, which would be as unheeded by the Bur- 
mese as the idle wind that whispers in their forests, and which 
would once have been utterly lost upon our own fathers, need 
among us to be uttered only, and they are instantly obeyed. 
The progressive mitigation of the laws, too, in Christian coun- 
tries, affords unfailing conviction, that it is the advancing rev- 
erence for the gospel which awakens the conscience to the 
obligations of its pure morality. It being true, then, that the 
practical effects of appeals to the public. conscience are only 
proportional to the previous reverence for Christianity, it follows 
plainly, that such means are not chiefly to be relied on, but 
are only to accompany the duties which have been already 
urged, in increasing the church in numbers and excellence, and 
in advancing the ceneral improvement of the race. 

We have thus traced the development of Christianity, and 
named the practical duties which seemed plainly indicated 
along its path. In their performance, we believe, consists the 
great power of the church, and the pledge of the advancing 
influence of Christianity upon public morals. We have named 
the duty of seeking the increase of true believers,—of furnishing 
examples of morality so elevated and pure, that the church 
shall be in the community a perpetual rebuke of sin and moni- 
tor of righteousness,—of promoting the improvement of the 
race, by diffusing more widely the blessings of Christianity,— 
and of mingling with all this instrumentality a kind yet uncom- 
promising appeal to the conscience, for the rectitude and obli- 
gation of the Christian morals. As to the order and relative 
importance of these several duties, the first is manifestly indis- 
pensable to the possibility of the others, and claims, therefore, 
a large proportion of the labors of the church. ‘The last de- 
pends greatly for its success, as already seen, on the previous 
reverence for Christianity. And this again depends, to a very 
great extent, on the second and third, the morality and benev- 
olence of the church. But since the morality and benevolence 
of the church are only the visible representations of its inward 
piety, we believe that we may safely regard the promotion of 
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inward piety, with seeking the increase of believers, as para- 
mount to all other duties, and as the pledge of the highest 
success. In other words, to promote most rapidly the influence 
of Christianity upon public morals, we must make it our chief 
aim to promote Christianity as a vital and renewing principle. 
If this be done, converts will be multiplied ; the lives of the 
pious will exhibit the precepts of the gospel brought out into 
reality ; the church, as the spontaneous product of its faith, will 
seek the improvement of the race; a reverence for Christianity 
will be inspired, which will secure to its precepts unlimited 
authority in the conscience ; and, as the final result, the morals 
of communities will exhibit a far lovelier aspect. 

The instrumentality which we have named in this article, 
exerted under an abiding sense of dependence on God, and in 
humble prayer for his necessary and promised blessing, we 
believe constitutes, in general, the sum of Christian duty, with 
regard to public morals. ‘That the action of the church is to 
be modified by exigences, and to be adapted to them, is not to 
be denied ; but she is never to depart from the general princi- 
ples and plan which we have advocated. Thus Christianity 
works, and thus must we work. ‘The result must be left with 
God. But the result is certain. As truly as the man who 
launches his bark at the river’s source, and floats along its 
winding current, will ultimately reach its mouth, so truly will 
those efforts for the reformation of men, which follow the nat- 
ural development of Christianity, be crowned with ultimate 
success. ‘There will be, in the process, but little of vain-glo- 
rious zeal and ostentatious display ; but as certainly as the day 
succeeds the night, a brighter period will dawn upon the world 
by the blessing of God upon an agency like this. 

Nor is there any thing mysterious in the success of such an 
agency. Public evils will be removed, and public blessings 
substituted, and the face of society thus exhibit a lovelier 
aspect, for the simple reason, that this process will make com- 
munities better at heart. If we would have good fruit, we 
must previously make the tree good. Communities, like indi- 
viduals, will, as already remarked, show out what they are 
within. In every community, the outward morality is the 
product and true visible representation of the inward feeling. 
Therefore, to have a better outward morality, we must have a 
better inward morality. ‘ All true remedy,” says Leighton, 
‘must begin at the heart; otherwise, it will be but a mounte- 
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bank cure, a false, imagined conquest. ‘The weight and wheels 
are there, and the clock strikes according to their motion.” * 
Now the process which we have named furnishes influences, 
under which the inward feeling must of necessity be improved. 
The increase of believers, the exemplary morality of the church, 
the improvement of the race, the authority of Christianity in 
the conscience, cannot but mould the moral character, wher- 
ever these influences are felt. And an outward improvement 
is only the spontaneous product of this improvement within. 

As a closing illustration of the positions we have assumed, 
and the plan we propose, we may turn our eyes for a moment 
to Burmah,—a land of heathenism, where social morality bears 
the impress of a false religion, and where Christianity has but 
commenced its beneficent work. ‘That the true religion is to 
triumph there, the believer cannot doubt; and that before its 
spiritual dominion shall be fully secured, it will have brought 
the general aspect of society to exhibit an outward obedience 
to its laws, is equally certain. But how shall this result be 
accomplished? We answer, by continuing the very means 
which are now in operation. ‘The doctrines of the cross are 
preached, and the Holy Spirit awakens into life those who 
were dead in trespasses and sins,—the new life in the hearts 
of the regenerated is nourished and strengthened, and exem- 
plary outward conduct is urged as a paramount and indispen- 
sable duty,—the blessings of civilization are made to attend on 
the steps of the missionary,—and a knowledge of the superior 
morality of that law under which man is created, and which 
therefore meets a response in the conscience, is spread among 
all classes of the nation. ‘The result is evident. Such means, 
by the law of our nature, and the promise of the Bible, must 
give to Christianity the sway. But human nature is the same 
here as there ; and therefore our agency in the further promo- 
tion of Christian influences, although it may be slightly modi- 
fied by circumstances, should be governed by the same general 
principles. We must trace the development of Christianity. 
We cannot “urge the mechanism of divine Providence over 
rough and smooth, but must rather follow its leadings and walk 
in its path.” 

We thank the reader, if he has patiently followed us through 
this article, and now commend what we have said to his 





* Quoted in Aids to Reflection, p. 68. 
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prayerful consideration. The narrow limits necessarily assigned 
to a single pen, in a periodical like this, have prevented such 
copiousness of illustration as would have rendered our remarks 
more intelligible, and forbidden any attempt at applying the 
principles we have advocated to the reforms of the day. We 
have aimed, as far as possible, to cast aside all preconceived 
Opinions as to the practical operations of our own times, and 
to receive a lesson from Christianity herself. We ask, now, 
that the results of our study may be examined in the same 
spirit. If our principles are false, let them be rejected at once ; 
but if true, let not the fear, that their possible results may come 
athwart our favorite modes of action, prevent their being cor- 
dially received. ‘The love of the good and the true is ulti- 
mately identical.” A just principle may safely be followed 
into all its consequences; for it will give to them its own 
character, and it is therefore magnanimous and Christian to 
follow such a principle, wherever it is found. 

We look anxiously for the time when the church, seeking 
steadily its legitimate ends, will bless mankind with an agency 
that follows the development of Christianity,—an agency, not 
like the foaming and desolating torrent of spring, but as silent 
and fertilizing as the summer rill ,—when the model, furnished 
in the labors of Christ and his apostles, shall again be faithfully 
obeyed. ‘They did not single out the prominent abuses of 
their day,—abuses sanctioned by time, and some of them sup- 
ported by law,—and make these the objects of their indignant 
attack ; but regarding an inward reformation as the indispensa- 
ble condition of an outward one, they aimed to produce the 
former, by promoting Christianity as a renewing principle. 
They cast the leaven into the great mass, knowing it could not 
but produce its desired results. So Jet us do, ‘and we shall 
behold reformations as permanent as the truth which produced 
them, and which shall remain for ever as the monuments of 
our zeal for God. S. 8. C 
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Articte III. 


THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


By Dr. H. G. Tscurrner. 


Translated from the German, with an Introductory Notice. 


[Tue article which follows is taken from a work entitled 
“The Fall of Heathenism.” ‘The copy which lies before us 
bears the date of 1829, and was probably printed not far from 
the time of the death of the author, who was removed almost 
at the very commencement of his undertaking. An idea may 
be formed of the originality and extent of his plan, from the 
sketch of it, which he himself has given in his Preface. In 
the contest, he says, between paganism and Christianity, which 
resulted in the ascendency of the latter, we may distinguish 
four stages ; namely, introduction of a new faith into the Roman 
empire, and commencement of a conflict between it and the 
ancient religion ; this took piace in the age of the Antonines: 
division of the world into Christians and heathen, and undeci- 
sive struggle of the parties for supremacy ; this period extends 
from the close of the reign of the Antonines to that of Con- 
stantine: triumph of Christianity under Constantine and his 
sons, which weakens, indeed, but does not annihilate, the 
power of heathenism, since it revives once more under Julian, 
and maintains its ground under his successors: finally, the 
extinction of heathenism, which takes place in the age of The- 
odorus, although the last vestiges of it do not disappear till the 
time of Justinian. It was under this fourfold aspect, that 
Tschirner proposed to consider his subject. He had correct 
ideas of its magnitude, and shrunk from no labors which might 
enable him to do it justice. He conceived the plan of his 
history at a comparatively early period of life, but postponed 
its execution till he had devoted ten years to the business of 
mere preparation. Most unfortunately, however, for the cause 
of letters, and for his own fame, he was permitted to do little 
more than to enter upon his design. The only volume which 
has been published to the world goes no farther than to take 
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us over the first general division of the ground, and just intro- 
duce us to the second. As to the merits of this volume, there 
can be but one opinion. “If the author had lived to fulfil his 
design, he would probably have left little to be done by suc- 
ceeding historians. We know no work in which the genius of 
the conflicting systems,—paganism and Christianity ,—is por- 
trayed with a ‘happier union of cali philosophy and zeal for 
true religion. Without coloring the sunset of polytheism with 
the gorgeous hues by which Gibbon delighted to contrast it 
with what he regarded as the dull and melancholy dawn of 
Christianity, Professor T’schirner has shown both the strength 
and the weakness of that faith and those opinions, which were 
supplanted by the gospel. He has altogether discarded the 
polemic spirit, and, in his work, history has assumed, as its 
rightful domain, that which has so long been possessed in 
almost undisputed sovereignty by theology. He has followed 
out the gradual expansion of Christianity, from an influence 
secretly working within the social system, into an antagonist 
power, fairly and openly contesting the dominion over the 
human mind. He has introduced her apologists, gradually 
changing their tone, from that of humble and submissive sub- 
jects ‘pleading for toleration, and gently expostulating against 
the severity with which they were treated by the imperial 
government, to that of bold orators arraigning the whole system 
of the established religion, as a monstrous scheme of folly and 
licentiousness. He has explained, with great judgment and 
comprehensive knowledge of the philosophic writings of — 
period, the reaction of Christianity upon heathenism ‘itself; 
other words, the gradual refinement of paganism from an inco- 
herent and multifarious polytheism, into a kind of theism with 
an infinitely numerous yet subordinate demonology. But he 
has left the two religions, as it were, committed in this new 
strife.” * 

To appreciate the circumstances under which this strife 
commences, it is necessary for the reader to have before him a 
correct view of the state of heathenism, at the time when Chris- 
tianity enters the field against it. It is in presenting this 
view, that the author is led to speak of the relation of philos- 
ophy to relgion among the Greeks. A history of the different 
branches of the subject here involved,—that of philosophy, 





* London Quarterly Review, September, 1836. 
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on the one hand, and that of religion on the other,—has been 
given, in a disconnected form, by various writers. A compar- 
ison of the one with the other, so as to exhibit the opposition 
or agreement, as the case may be, which exists between them, 
has been less frequently attempted. The inquiry, how far the 
more intelligent and cultivated of the ancient heathen really 
believed in the prevalent religion of their times, is one which 
often suggests itself to the inquisitive mind. It is this question, 
for substance, which Tschirner here discusses; and the reply 
which he gives to it will be found, it is believed, as able and 
satisfactory as can be found any where in so short a compass. 

The portion which we have selected for translation has not 
only a classical interest, which will impart to it value in the 
eyes of some, but has also theological bearings of much impor- 
tance. ‘These are, for the most part, such as will readily occur 
to the reader; and it would be superfluous to point them out 
with minuteness, and thus anticipate him in making the appli- 
cation. One or two words here are all which there can be 
any excuse for offering. 

The discussion throws light upon the real ground of the 
necessity for a revelation from God to men, in regard to their 
relations to him. It may be doubted, whether some, who 
have written on the evidences of revelation, have not restricted 
too much the province of reason and conscience. In answering 
the objection, that a supernatural communication of the divine 
will is unnecessary, because men may acquaint themselves 
with it sufficiently in a natural way, they have been led, per- 
haps, to deny more than the truth will warrant. In their zeal 
against error, some of them appear to have been hurried so far 
as almost to forget, that unless there be knowledge, there can- 
not be obligation. Such investigations as these of Tschirner 
present the matter in its true light. ‘They show that the tgno- 
rance of men in a state of nature is by no means so deplorable 
as their depravity. What they need is not so much an increase 
of knowledge, as of motive. It is a remedy for the heart, not 
the mind, which their case requires. It is impossible to attend 
to the statements here made, and not receive a vivid impression 
of this truth. We see from them that it is not, as some in 
effect represent, a mere debt which God discharges, in giving 
io mankind a revelation ; he confers upon us a favor, to which 
we have no claim ; it is not a misfortune which he thus relieves ; 
he extends grace to the guilty and the self-ruined. 
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Hence, again, we have in these same statements a most 
affecting commentary on that declaration of Paul in regard to 
the heathen, “that when they knew God, they elorified him 
not as God, but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” We have but to take those 
explicit testimonies to truth and virtue, those clear perceptions 
of right, those elevated apprehensions concerning God and 
duty, which we find avowed by the wisest men of antiquity, 
and contrast them with the debasing idolatry which they at the 
same time practised, and the vices in which they notoriously 
indulged, and we are prepared, then, for the conclusion of the 
apostle, that truly “they are without excuse,—that every 
mouth must be stopped,—that the whole world is guilty before 
God.” 

We would just allude to one other idea. It is striking to 
remark, that the dissatisfaction with heathenism becomes strong- 
er and stronger, the nearer we approach to the period of the 
introduction of Christianity. ‘The circle of human delusions 
had been run, and the world was waiting for some experiment 
different from any which it bad yet witnessed. A work of 
preparation had manifestly been performed, and the minds of 
men were in a state for the reception of the light which was 
now opening on the world. ‘This reflection is very forcibly sug- 
gested, even by so much of the history of paganism as is con- 
tained in the present article. It rises upon us still more 
strongly, as we contemplate the author’s more extended survey 
of this subject, of which the extract that we have translated 
forms but a part. But we cannot pursue the thought. It is 
full of interest, in connection with the fact, “that nothing more 
remarkably distinguishes the religious state of mankind in our 
own times, than the air of portage, which belongs, without 
exception, to every one of the leading superstitions of the 
nations.” | 





The pagan worship of the Greeks was still flourishing in all 
its splendor, and no one could as yet perceive any mark of its 
decay, when there arose among them a spirit of inquiry, which 
gradually undermined its whole foundation. This spirit was 
afterwards embraced by the Romans, and even carried by 
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them to a still greater extent. The philosophy of Greece 
began to differ from its religion at a very early period. Al- 
though it shunned, indeed, all collision with the public faith, 
and established usages, it -still unfolded views, and encouraged 
principles, which were altogether peculiar to itself. Among 
such a people as the Greeks, this was the less difficult, because, 
although they had priests, and even families, in which the priest- 
hood was hereditary, yet they neither conferred extensive pow- 
er upon the former, nor granted any such privileges to the lat- 
ter, as to constitute them a distinct caste.* The politico-gno- 
mic philosophy + of the Greeks, indeed, was by no means 
deficient in reverence for the gods. ‘The Ionic school, also, 
which was founded, probably, upon the doctrines which the 
Orphic poets had taught, took no ground against religion, al- 
though it was already preparing the way for a philosophy, 
which was not only independent of the popular faith, but even 
at variance with it. In fact, many of the philosophers who 
lived in the most flourishing age of Grecian refinement, con- 
formed their discourses to the ideas of religion which were held 
by the multitude. We have an eminent example of this m 
Plato. Many of the Stoics, too, whose pantheism was easily 
reconciled with the belief, that the elements and powers of 
nature were gods, sought to justify the prevailing religion, and 
especially to defend the practice of divination upon philosoph- 
ical grounds.{ It was inevitable, however, that the philosophy 
of the Greeks should at length issue in a separation from the 
ancient forms of religion. Although it required centuries to 
produce the result, it finally brought the world to a condition, 
in which it was made sensible of its need of other views. ‘The 
effect of philosophy always is, that it quickens the activity of 
the mind, and promotes the development of its powers. It dis- 
inclines men to a belief of what is unintelligible, to a ready ac- 
quiescence in what is extraordinary and mysterious. The old 
mythology now possessed nothing which could withstand the 





* Tittman has shown this in a satisfactory manner in his work, Darstellung 
der griechischen Staatsverfassungen. 

+ The author refers to such instruction on the duties of men, especially in 
their political relations, as was given by such philosophers as Bias, Thales and 
others, in the form of maxims, or sentences, remarkable for energy of thought 
and expression, (yr@uar), See Gillies’ Greece, vol. 2, p. 107, Phil. ed. 
Also Fisk’s Translation of Eschenburg, p. 168.—T'r. 

¢ Cicero de Divinatione, L. II. ¢. 49, 52, 57, mentions such an attempt of 
many of the Greek philosophers. 
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test of this inquisitive spirit. Those who exercised their reason, 
found it destitute of every thing to entitle it to their assent. It 
had no value as a source of moral instruction; for besides that 
it had originally taught physical, rather than religious, truths, 
it had now ceased to perpetuate the memory even of these. 
As a vehicle of history, it was equally worthless ; for its state- 
ments pertained to the very earliest periods of time, and were 
unsupported by credible authority. On the contrary, the ac- 
counts which the poets gave concerning the gods were so 
strange, so improbable, and in fact so degrading , that they could 
not but excite surprise, even among those who were not dis- 
posed to take offence,either at the unintelligible i in general, or at 
the peculiar mysteriousness of the relations which the gods sus- 
tained to men. Hence, the origin of philosophy must, from 
the very nature of the case, have given rise to doubt. At first, 
indeed, it could utter its voice only in whispers, restrained as it 
was by that jealousy of the Grecian states, which resisted every 
change of the national faith. It encountered, too, for a long 
time, an obstacle to its progress, in that respect which the ven- 
eration of ages imparted to the established religion. Although 
thus opposed, it still could not be suppressed; it was never 
again silenced, until the human mind found rest in another ob- 
ject of faith. 

Whether the immediate result of these investigations of phi- 
losophy was the development of higher ideas of virtue and 
religion, or only atheism and immorality, their ultimate effect 
must, in either case, have been adverse to the superstitions of 
the time. ‘The school of Pythagoras, at a very early period, 
but still later, and in a more eminent degree, that of Plato, for 
which the efforts of Socrates and Anaxagoras had prepared the 
way, made religion and morals the great themes of their instruc- 
tion. The highest ideas of reason, the idea of God, a perfect, 
eternal, everlasting, wise and holy God, the idea of a spirit re- 
ducing formless matter to order and beauty, the idea of immor- 
tality as a state of perfection and reward, the idea of a moral 
affinity between man and the Deity, and of approximation to 
him by progress in virtue and holiness, were all diffused through 
the Grecian world by Platonism, although blended with the 
speculations of a poetic philosophy, and with representations, 
which were borrowed from the popular creed. ‘The morality 
of Socrates, and the theology of Plato, rose far above the views 
of the multitude. It was the independent development of the 
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moral and religious ideas within them, which furnished to the 
wisdom of these sages its chief materials. It derived but little 
support from those mythic relations so incredible, and those 
usages sO unmeaning, to which the people attached so much 
importance. ‘The venerable i image of Socrates (that pure and 
benevolent spirit who died a martyr to his doctrines), which 
is so vividly impressed upon the history of philosophy, had 
more power to move and elevate the soul than all the legends 
concerning the gods that were ever invented. The disci- 
ples, too, of Plato were greatly in advance of the multitude. 
The ground of their belief in the reality of the divine was, not 
what tradition affirmed concerning the existence and power of 
the gods, but what they discovered in their own minds. Their 
moral and religious nature was shocked by what was contained 
in the received mythology, of an unworthy character, and espe- 
cially by that feature of it which made the favor of the gods 
the great motive for their worship. If it be true, that notwith- 
standing this, they still spared and honored the public religion, 
the explanation of the fact is, that they recognised in it, al- 
though in an imperfect degree, those elements of our moral and 
religious nature which it should be the desire of every one to 
cultivate, rather than destroy. 

The theology of the Stoics occupied, indeed, lower ground 
than that of the Platonists. But even their pantheism,—their 
doctrine in regard to the world as animated and pervaded by 
the Deity,—was far more elevated and reasonable than the 
idea of the multitude in respect to the gods; and its morality, 
which enjoined the practice of virtue for its own sake, left far 
behind it the morality of the public religion, which presented 
the fear of punishment from the gods, as its only motive to 
' deter from crime, and the hope of reward from them, as its only 
incitement to the discharge of public and private duty. Sto- 
icism, as well as Platonism, stood high above the comprehen- 
sion of the people. Its view, it is true, was strictly pantheistic. 
It bound and limited the divine, by placing it in the universe 
as the soul, which pervaded it in every part, and gave to it a 
living existence. It even carried the analogy between the 
original principle and fire so far as to confound the difference 
between spirit and matter. Still there was in it the idea of a 
spirit which rules the universe, and which is superior to fate, 
as well as a recognition, also, of the moral destiny of man. 
Hence the Stoics were capable of rising to worthy conceptions 
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of the Deity and divine subjects; and that they in fact did 
this, nothing shows more conclusively than the hymn of Cle- 
anthes to Jupiter. For the Jupiter sung by this philosopher is 
the controller of nature, who directs every thing according to 
fixed laws, and with perfect equity, without whose agency 
nothing takes place on earth, in the heavens, or in the sea, 
—except what the wicked do in their madness,—and who has 
power, even as to that, to produce order out of confusion, and 
overrule for good that which ought not to have occurred.* 
Hence Stoicism also disseminated religious and moral ideas, 
which elevated those who received them above the common 
belief. ‘The human mind, unfolding itself by degrees, attained, 
at length, to apprehensions of religion and principles of morality, 
which were wholly beyond its grasp, at the time when hea- 
thenism had its origin; and thus, as a consequence of this, the 
sentiments of the people and the views of the philosophers 
were placed in opposition to each other. Those purer ideas 
of God, which were the fruit of philosophy, spread also, to 
some extent, into common life. Even the dramatic poet, 
Menander, spoke with contempt of external purifications, and 
declared, that he only can be truly pure who is conscious of 
no crime.t 

But not only Platonism and Stoicism, but also the systems 
which ended in atheism and immorality, the doctrines of the 
Sophists, the Cyrenaic school founded by Aristippus, and Epi- 
cureanism, were all subversive, in their tendency, of the public 
faith and mode of worship. In these systems, which went not 
beyond nature for their explanation of phenomena, which made 
the senses the test of truth, and which placed the supreme 
good in enjoyment, there was no room for any religion and 
morality. A philosophy, which contains in itself no idea of 
the divine and moral, will fail to discover it in the creed of the 
multitude ; and that which it does not believe on the testimony 
of reason, it will be still less willing to receive from history. 





* This im occurs in Stephani poesis philosophica, p. 49; in Cudworthi 
System, intellect. ed. Mosh., Tom. I. p. 505; and in Brunckii Analecta, Tom. 
Il., p. 225; as well as in the Poetae gnomici, p. 241, published by the scholar 
last named. It has also been published separately by Sturtz, 1785, and by 
Cladius, 1786. Of many translations I mention only that by Krug, given to 
the public in the Programme: De Cleanthe divinitatis assertore ac praedicatore. 
Leipsig, 1819. 

+ Fragmentum ex Famulo Matris Idaeae, in the work, Menandri et Phile- 
monis reliquiae—cum notis Hug. Grotii et Joannis Clerici, p. 121. 
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The systems already designated must have led, necessarily, to 
infidelity ; and not only so, but to actual contempt of religion ; 
for while the religious philosopher perceives, even in the belief 
above which he is so elevated, a darkened ray of the same 
light which illumines his own mind, and would rather develo 
than suppress those elements of the moral and religious life, 
rude as they are, which belong even to the bulk of mankind, 
an irreligious philosopher, on the other hand, sees in every 
thing which passes for belief in the gods, and worship of them, 
nothing but superstition and imposture, which it is desirable to 
have disappear, and which it would be meritorious to labor to 
destroy. 

The philosophy. of the Greeks, therefore, even while as yet 
recent in its origin, was at variance with the established forms 
of religion. This was true, whether it promoted a more correct 
system of theology, or taught atheism ; that is, whether it had 
for its object either the reformation or subversion of the public 
faith. 

But this was not all. A voice of dissent, also, from the 
current representations and usages of religion, sometimes strong- 
er and sometimes weaker, was constantly raised in all parts of 
Greece. ‘This first occurred in Magna Graecia, or the part of 
Italy inhabited by Greeks. Pythagoras, indeed, instead of 
opposing, seems to have acquiesced in the prevailing views ; 
he recommended the worship of the gods, justified divination, 
and hence did not arraign the public religion, although even 
he might not defend all its representations and customs, and 
might attach to its mythic history some deeper sense than the 
literal.* For a philosopher, who not only discovered the moral 
nature of man, but conceived the idea, also, of a perfect unity 
of object in the different parts of the universe (for such, it 
would seem, was the import of his doctrine concerning the 
harmony of the spheres), could not possibly have given his 
assent to every article of the public creed. But Xenophanes, 
originator of the Eleatic school, and of a pantheistic system 
held by this sect, even thus early called in question the Grecian 
mythology. In some verses of his, which we have preserved 





* Thus, according to Diogenes Laertius, L. VIII. §. 53, he distinguished 
more acutely than did the multitude between the worship of the gods and that 
of heroes; and assigned to ‘“Eouns Iloumevg a character derived from his 


philosophy, unknown to the old mythology. He disapproved, also, the taking 
of life, for the purpose of sacrifice. 
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to us in Sextus Empiricus, he says, that Homer and Hesiod 
attributed to the gods vices, such as theft, adultery, fraud, 
which, if committed by men, would consign them to disgrace 
and ignominy. ‘Their account as to the manuer in which the 
gods are begotten and born, he rejects as utterly irreligious in 
its tendency. Not only so, but the anthromorphism, upon 
which the whole imagery of the Grecian religion rested,—its 
notion of such a resemblance between men and the gods as to 
make it proper to attribute to them human forms,—he opposed 
in the firmest manner. ‘Those, he said, as quoted by Aristotle, 
who affirm that the gods are born, utter a sentiment as irrelig- 
ious as those who affirm that they die; for it follows, in either 
case, that the gods, at some period or other, have no existence. 
Had oxen and sheep hands, so that they could make pictures 
and statues, they also, like men, would give their own figure 
to the gods. He remarked, too, the fact, that the A¢thiopians 
were accustomed to represent the gods as black, and with a 
flat nose ; the Thracians, with a fair complexion and with blue 
eyes.* Whether a believer or not in the real existence of the 
gods, it is certain, that he condemned the conception of them 
which had been given by Homer and Hesiod, which was 
embodied by the artists, and in this palpable form placed before 
the eyes of men in the temples. In opposing the anthromor- 
phism of his time, he struck a deeper blow than is at first view 
apparent; for he not only denied the humanity of the gods, 
but maintained, that all the images of them set up in the tem- 
ples, and all the descriptions of their form and mode of exis- 
tence, given by the poets, were founded upon erroneous views 
of their nature. His doctrine was, that there is among gods 
and men one only supreme (true) Divinity, and that there 
exists between him and mortals no resemblance either of mind 
or body. Hence his opposition was directed against the Gre- 
cian religion itself. Many of his disciples, Parmenides in par- 
ticular, in embracing the philosophical system, embraced also, 
in all probability, the ideas of their teacher in regard to the 
nature and worship of the gods. 





* Sextus Empiricus, L. IX. p. 593, ed. Fabr. Aristotelis Rhetoric, L. II. 
c. 23. Clement. Alexandr. Strom. L. V. p. 715. Sqq. L. VIII. p. 841, 
ed. Pott. Such fragments of his didactic poem as are extant, collected in part 
by the authors just named, and in part by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, are 
found in Stephani poesis philosophica, §. 21, and in Fiilleborn’s Beitragen 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie St. VIT. 
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The philosophy, originating in Jonia, and still farther culti- 
vated in Magna Graecia, soon spread, till it reached Athens, 
and took up its abode in this centre of Grecian science and 
refinement. ‘The laws, indeed, of the people of this city, as 
well as their piety, gave a powerful support to the opinions 
and customs of their ancestors. Atheism, profanation of the 
mysteries, and the introduction of new gods, were considered 
as crimes, which might be punished both by the Eumolpidae, 
guardians of the Eleusinian rites, and by the Areopagus. ‘That 
which the Athenian, not less devoted to the theatre than to 
religion, allowed the dramatic poet to say in jest concerning 
sacred subjects,* he refused to tolerate when said in earnest by 
the philosopher. In repeated instances, men of the latter class 
were accused and condemned for their infidelity and contempt 
of religion.t ‘The voice of opposition, however, was here 





* The singular fact, that the comic poets, notwithstanding strict laws to the 
contrary, dared to hold up the gods to ridicule, C. A. Bottiger has attempted 
to explain in a treatise, De Aristophane impunito Deorum irrisore, Leipsig, 
1790. But the Athenian did not always allow even the dramatic poet to offend 
against religion with impunity. ‘Thus, Aschylus was in danger of being stoned 
by the people, and was impeached before the Areopagus, because in one of 
his lost tragedies there occurred passages which seemed to betray the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries. ‘The court, however, acquitted him, because he showed that 
he was not one of the initiated. See Aristoteles ad Nicomach., L. III, c. 2. 
Aelian. Var. Hist., L. V., c. 19. Clemens Alexandr. Strom., L. IL, p. 461, 
ed. Pott. In like manner, Euripides was arraigned on account of the verse in 
the Hippolytus, 4 yAwoo’ duopoz’, i de poyy arayuotoz. See Aristotelis 
Rhetor., L. IIL., c. 15. 

+ The testimonies belonging here Sainte-Croix has collected in his Re- 
cherches Historiques et Critiques sur les Mysteres du Paganisme, Tom. [., p. 
229, sqq. of the second edition prepared by Silvestre de Sacy. On the subject 
of the policy of the state in reference to the maintenance of religious institu- 
tions, see Darstellung der griechischen Staatsverfassungen. Von Friedrich 
Wilhelm Tittmann (Lpz., 1822), p. 27—29, 162, 163. 

Vigilant care was taken at Athens, especially by the Areopagus, to preserve 
the public religion, and to prevent the diffusion of any new doctrine. _Isocratis 
or. Areop., p. 213. Plutarch. de placit, phil. 1, 7, p. 541, ed. Wytt. Under 
the thirty tyrants, it was forbidden to teach rhetoric and philosophy. Xenoph. 
Memorab., 1, 2, 31. Diogenes Laert. II., 19. Diagoras of Melos was pur- 
sued for his unbelief, so far as to have a price set upon his head. Lysias 
contra Andocidem, p. 214. Aristoph. Aves,1073. Diodor. XIII.,6. Athe- 
naeus XIII.,92, p. 213, ed. Schwg. Josephus contra Apion. II.,37. Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ran., 323, ad Av., 1073. Eudocia in Villoison Anecdota Graeca, 
T.1.,p. 137. Suidas v. dueyogas. Aristotle escaped a trial for his irrelig- 
ious doctrines only by leaving Athens. Diogenes V.,5. Athenaeus XV., 51, 
p- 547. Aelian. IIl., 36. Stilpo was expelled from the Areopagus for saying 
in jest, that the Minerva of Phidias was no goddess, since she derived her 
existence, not from Jupiter, but from Phidias. Diogenes II.,116. The decree 


VOL. IJ.—NO. VIII. 67 
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also raised against the public religion. Anaxagoras, the contem- 
porary and friend of Pericles, was condemned to pay the sum of 
five talents, for the impiety of asserting, that the sun was a glow- 
ing mass of fire. From the nature of the charge here, it may be 
inferred, that he advanced many a sentiment at variance with 
the general belief.* The condemnation of Socrates had its 
origin, no doubt, in personal enmity.t Still, it would have 
been hardly possible to have raised and supported such charges 
as were brought against him, bad there been nothing to give 
them countenance. Although a believer in the existence and 
power of the gods, he could not have forborne all expression 
of his disgust at those senseless fictions and usages of the re- 
ceived religion, which were so abhorrent to his moral feelings ; 
and in the liberty which he thus took, be must have afforded 
ground for the suspicion, that he was an innovator in religion, 
an introducer of strange divinities. 

Plato, however, and the Stoics who lived at Athens, spoke 
in a reserved and indirect manner against the public faith, and 





of the Athenians to banish Epicurus and his followers, was revoked in the 
following year. Athenaeus, L. XIII., 92, p. 213, ed. Schwg. Diogenes 
Laertius, L. V., 38, p. 290. Julius Pollux IX., 5. 

* Plutarch. Vita Periclis, c. 32. Diog. Laert. II., 12. Joseph., c. Ap. IT., 
37. Suidas v. Avusuy. The supposition here implied is also supported by 
the fact, that he rejected the historical meaning of Homer, and understood him 
in a moral sense. 

t+ In regard to the accusation of Socrates, besides Plato in his Apology and 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia, see Diod. XIV., 37. Diog. Laert. I1., 40 
Eudocia in Villoison Anecdota Graeca, T. I., p. 389, sqq. We are not accu- 
rately informed in respect to the theology of Socrates, to which, in fact, he paid 
Jess attention than to morals. That he rose to higher views than generally prevail- 
ed, is shown not only by his sentiments on moral subjects, but by his conver- 
sation as recorded by Xenophon, Memor. IV., 3; the fundamental idea of which 
is, that a divine Providence rules over the world and human affairs, and that 
it can be traced only by its effects. Whether he held to a plurality of gods, 
or merely adopted a customary form of speech in using language which im- 
plied this, is uncertain. That he believed in divination, in the attainment of a 
knowledge of the future by means of supernatural signs and communications, 
admits of no doubt. Xenoph. Memor. I., 1, §. 9. The same is true of this 
disciple of Socrates himself. Cyrop. I., 6,44. In the speech of the dying 
Cyrus, a hope of immortality is expressed. ‘Cyrop., L. VIII.,c.7. Heraclitus, 
also, and Zeno were in advance of the people of their age. Celsus mentions 
it as a remark of the former, that those who worship lifeless objects act as 
absurdly, as if they should talk to the walls of their houses. And in regard to 
the latter, Origen cites a passage from his Treatise on the best Government of a 
Commonwealth, where he says, ‘‘ It is unnecessary to build temples. For no 
one can suppose, that there is any thing divine, venerable and sacred, in things 
which are made by carpenters and other artists.’” Origenes contra Cels., L. 1 
§. 5, p. 324, ed. Ruaei. 
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wished not to be considered as its opposers. We have a 
specimen of their method in the Timaeus of Plato.* “To 
understand and admit the generation of the other gods, is more 
than we are able to do. But no one can refuse to credit those 
whose testimony here has been transmitted to us from early 
times, the sons of the gods, as they declared themselves to be, 
since certainly they must have known who were their fathers. 
It is necessary to believe them, when they speak of their own 
personal history, although what they say may not of itself rest 
on such grounds as to compel assent. Hence we conform to 
the law (to what is established and generally received), and 
believe them.” The design of this is manifest. It was written 
to obviate the suspicion of religious heresy. ‘The prudence 
and reserve, however, with which Plato expressed himself, had 
its limits. Guarded as he was in this matter, both from motives 
of policy and from a sincere attachment to the national religion, 
he still could not forbear repeatedly to censure the immorality 
of the mythic fictions, to declare himself opposed to the idea, 
that a service (@egumew) is rendered to the gods by acts of 
religion, and to pronounce it a species of traffic to offer to 
them presents for the purpose of obtaining something from 
them in return.t In demanding, also, that poets should be 
excluded from a perfect republic, he disclosed fully his opinion 
in reference to mythology; since the only reason why he 
wished their exclusion was, that they presented unworthy views 
of the gods, and thus operated injuriously upon the morals of 
the people, which must never be sacrificed to art. Above all, 
he probably declared himself with even more freedom in his 
esoteric writings, than in his exoteric, which latter alone have 
been preserved to us.{ 








* Vol. IX., p. 324, ed. Bipont. 

+ The gods, says Plato in the Alcibiades Secundus, cannot be influenced by 
presents, as if they had the spirit of usurers. They look upon the heart, not 
upon festive observances and sacrifices, which the greatest offenders against 
gods and men might render to them through all the year. De Lgg. L. XIL., 
vol. [X., p. 176, 177; but especially in regard to a pure system of worship, 
see Euthyphro, vol. L., p. 12,13, 29—33. Alcibiades II., vol. V., p. 97—100. 
Xenoph. Cyrop., L. L,c. 6, §. 6, teaches, that he who prays to the gods for 
any thing contrary to the divine administration of the world, prays as much in 
vain as he who requests any thing of men which is opposed to the laws. 

t In the Timaeus, he says (ed. Bip., vol. [X., p. 303), ror MEV OVUY TOLHTHY 
AOL WATEQU tovde tov muvtos Feige Té FQyOV, xat EvQOVTM ELS 
mauvtas “duvatoy hevery, It is difficult to discover the creator and father 
of this universe; and impossible, if any one has done so, to declare him to the 


multitude. 
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The Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, were as far 
from a decided opposition to the public religion, as Plato and 
other Socratic philosophers. On the contrary, they taught, 
that in the universal One, in the world as pervaded by the 
divine, there might also be distinguished separate gods, who, 
although they remained always subject to the law of the world, 
had an influence on human destiny, and could reveal the future 
by means of omens. But while they attached a physical 
meaning to many fables, they rejected altogether a great part 
of the history of the gods, substituted natural philosophy for 
theology, and taught in effect, although with some reserve, that 
much of that relating to the actions and fortunes of the gods, 
over which tradition had thrown an air of sacredness, had its 
origin in misapprehended philosophical theories concerning the 
phenomena of nature.* Perseus, also, an immediate disciple 
of Zeno, had already attempted to detive the origin of the 
popular doctrine in regard to the gods from the deification of 
distinguished men and useful objects.t The later Stoics,—as, 
for example, Panaetius,—also assailed the practice of divina- 
tion, although most of those who defended it were constantly 
found among the philosophers of this school.{ Many of the 
later academics, on the other hand,—particularly Carneades,— 
having received from the bold spirit of Platonism a bias to 
skepticism, opposed not only divination, but the existence of 
the gods themselves. 

Thus the various philosophical sects raised their voice against 
the public religion ; although acknowledging, as they generally 
did, a divine power, they at the same time recognised in the 
‘belief of the multitude an expression of the religious sense of 
mankind. 

But the attitude of the Sophists was entirely different. In 
their principles was reflected that corruption of morals, which 
grew out of the wealth and refinement of Athens. ‘Their phi- 
losophy was not a search for truth, but only a sportive trial of 





* Cicero states, de Nat. Deorum, L. I., c. 15, that Chrysippus composed 
two books on the existence of the gods, in one of which he set forth the the- 
ology of the Stoics; but in the other endeavored so to reconcile the fables 
which are found in Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer and Hesiod, with the philoso- 
phy of this sect, that any one who should admit his explanation would be 
obliged to reckon these ancient poets among the Stoics. 

t “Cicero, de Nat. Deor., L. L., ¢. 15. That which Minucius Felix says of 
him appears to have been founded on this passage. 

¢ Cicero de Divinatione, L. II., c. 15. 
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acuteness in argument, and a discipline for attaining the art, so 
necessary to a demagogue, of speaking upon both sides of 
every question. Most of the Sophists were declared atheists, 
and rejected even philosophical theism, as well as the preva- 
lent belief of their country. Protagoras began one of his trea- 
tises with the declaration,—* As regards the gods, I cannot 
determine whether they exist or not.” But he hereby so of- 
fended the Athenians, that he himself was banished, and his 
book demanded back by a public crier from the purchasers, 
and (the first instance of such a procedure) burned in the mar- 
ket.* Prodicus taught, that men had made the gods from such 
objects of nature as were useful to them. Dhiagoras, of Melos, 
a pupil of Democritus, attacked the whole subject of religion 
in so open and unsparing a manner, that he acquired the name 
of Denier of the Gods, and either on account of his atheism, 
or his profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries, was obliged to 
leave Athens. Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, so called, at 
first a pupil, afterwards an enemy of Socrates, and, although 
not himself a Sophist, yet a friend of their principles, represent- 
ed all religion and morality as a mere inveution of legislators.+ 
To such unbounded freedom of speculation did philosophy 
proceed shortly after its introduction among the Athenians ; 
and, although Socrates opposed it by his morals, and Plato by 
his theolog 7, it still continued, and soon terminated in Epicu- 
reanisin and the doctrines of the Cyrenaic school, not only at 
Athens, but also in other places. 





* Plato Theatet, Vol. II., p. 92. Timon Phliasius, a philosopher of the 
school of Pyrrho, in a fragment of his poem, entitled orddou , printed at the 
end of the work, De Sillis Graecorum Scribebat Friedericus Paul, Berolini, 
1821. p. 43. Sextus Empiricus, L. IX., p. 564. Diog. Laert., IX., 51, 
52. Val. Max., I. 1, 7, p. 20, ed. Kapp. Joseph. c. Ap. IL, 37. Cicero 
de Nat. Deor. I., c. 12, c. 23. Hesychius v. Protagoras. 

+ In regard to Prodicus, the reader may consult Sextus Empiricus adv. 
Phys., L. (X., p. 552, and Cicero de Nat. Deor., L. I., ¢. 42. Suidas v. 
I1o0d.xos ; in regard to Diagoras and Critias, Sextus Empiricus, I., 1, p. 561, 
562, and Hyp. Prrh., L. IIf., p. 182. Other testimonies in proof of the athe- 
ism of Diagoras occur in Fabricii Bibl. Graec., vol. II., p. 655, ed. Harl. 
Tatian (Orat. contra Graec., c. 27) mentions a treatise written by him under 
the title @guyror Aoyor, directed against the public religion, in which he, 


according to Vossius (De Historicis Graecis, L. II., c. 2), a probable supposi- 
tion, had attempted to give a physical explanation of the worship of Cybele. 
Epiphanins relates of him the anecdote, that he threw into the fire the wooden 
images of Hercules, with the scoffing exclamation, as he did it, ‘* Come, Her- 
cules, and perform your thirteenth labor by boiling for me my turnips;’’ which 


anecdote must have been already known at an early period, since Athenagoras 
alludes to it, Legat., c. 4. 
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It is probable, that Aristippus himself, the worldly and self- 
indulgent founder of the Cyrenaic school, had already express- 
ed himself in the spirit of the Sophists, among whom, also, he 
is ranked by many; for no instruction concerning the gods 
found a place in his philosophy, which was nothing but a sum- 
mary of rules for leading a life of pleasure. He looked upon 
patriotism as mere folly ; and hence could have attached no 
value to the worship of the gods, regarded simply as an _insti- 
tution of public utility. But, whatever may have been true 
of him, it is certain, that his two disciples, Theodorus and 
Euhemerus, avowed the disposition of these men, and stood 
forth as the declared opposers of the public religion. ‘Theo- 
dorus, who spent most of his life in the Egyptian court, who, 
during a short residence at Athens, was in danger of being 
summoned before the Areopagus, and who at last went to Cy- 
rene, pronounced all ideas about gods and goddesses a delusion, 
wrote a singular book, for the purpose of spreading his atheism, 
and in this must have expressed himself with far more boldness 
and license than others, inasmuch as he received the distinctive 
name of atheist.* He wished also to give the utmost notoriety 
to his irreligion, as may be inferred from this, that people were 
accustomed to call him not only an atheist, but a god, ard he 
did not show himself anxious to disown the appellation ; prob- 
ably because he supposed, that as all gods had been men, every 
man also, and hence himself, too, might be called, a god.+ 

More known than Theodorus, not only in his own time, but 
in after ages, was his disciple, Euhemerus, of Messene, who 
attempted to explain the origin of the gods by the apotheosis 
of distinguished or ambitious men. In support of this idea, he 
referred to a great number of inscriptions upon tombs, and in 
temples and other sacred places, which contained notices, as 
he alleged, in regard to the history, particularly the birth and 
death, of the men, who were honored as gods. His work, 
which was, in fact, a narrative of his travels, was made up of 
a mixture of truth and fiction. In the fragment proneven by 


* ‘The principal passages salt to es are, Seiten Eaipieions oie: Physi- 
cos, L. [X., p. 564. Diogenes Laertius, L. II., c. 97103. Cicero de Nat. 
Deor., L. L., c. 1, c. 23. Plutarch adv. Stoicos Opp., Vol. X., p. 431, ed. 
Reisk. Athen. XIIL., 92, p. 213, ed. Schwgh. In fine, his immorality was 
as great as his atheism, since he taught, that nothing is praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy in itself, but only in opinion, pronounced friendship a chimera, and 
called death for one’s country an act of folly. 

t Diogenes 1. 1, c. 100, mentions these particulars. 
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Eusebius, he mentions an island, Panchaia, in the Arabian 
gulf (where, however, no island of this name ever existed), on 
which he had found a temple, in the interior of which, upon 
one of its golden pillars, was written the life of Uranus, Chro- 
nus, Jupiter, Apollo and Diana. But in the fragment of the 
translation of Ennius, he speaks in particular of Crete, where 
Jupiter and his ancestors before him had been kings, and ex- 
plains the deification of this king by saying, that he desired 
and obtained from his guests aid confederates the erection of 
temples as a memorial of their friendship and alliance. He 
also affirms, that the tomb of Jupiter was to be seen in Crete.* 
Venus he represents to have been a courtezan, who introduced 
profligacy of manners among the women of Cyprus. That 
his work was long in existence,.and widely diffused, is evident 
from various circumstances. It is proof of this, that the Ro- 
man poet, Ennius, translated it into the language of bis coun- 
trymen, and still more, that Plutarch complains, that Euheme- 
rus spread infidelity over all the earth, by teaching, as he did, 
that the gods were but kings, heroes ‘and navigators. It ap- 
pears, too, from the fact, that the early fathers ‘of the church, 

who for the most part adopted his view in regard to the origin 
of the gods, and made use of it in their opposition to heathen- 


ism, often refer to him.t ‘The most famous among all those, 
who opposed the public religion in the Grecian world, were 
Eubemerus and Theodorus, since Diogenes Laertius is the only 
writer who mentions Bion, of Borysthenes, who, after he had 
passed through many schools, had played also the part of a 
Cynic, joined the sect of ‘Theodorus, and, in the spirit of his 
leader, endeavored to subvert polytheism, probably also philo- 





* That the Cretans pretended, that the grave of Jupiter was on their island, 
is shown by the hymn of Callimachus to Jupiter, v. 8, 9, p. 4,5. Vol. L., ed. 
Ernest. 


‘¢ The Cretans always lie! To thee, O King, 
Who art eternal, they have built a tomb.”’ 


+ His work was called feo dvayougn. The principal passages which 


relate to him are, Sextus Empiricus, L. [X., adv. Physicos, p. 552, 561. 
Plutarch. de Isid. et osir. opp., ‘Tom. VII., p. 420, 421, ed. Reisk., Tom. II., 
p. 475, 476, ed. Wyttenbach, and de placitis philos., L. I.,¢. 7. Cicero de 
Nat. Deor., L. I.,c. 42. Lactant. Institt. Div., L. I., c. 11, 13, p. 38, 48, ed. 
Bip., and de ira, c. 11. The fragment preserved by Eusebius occurs in the 
Praep. Evangel., L. IT., c. 4, p. 59—61. The fragments of the translation of 
Ennius may be found in the volume, A. Ennii Fragmenta ab Hieronymo 
Columna Conquisita (1707), p. 315—326. 
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sophical theism.* Epicureanism coincided substantially with 
the doctrines of the Cyrenaic school, and by degrees supplant- 
ed it. Its founder, indeed, influenced by his speculative views, 
by his principle of a correspondence, his maxim, that every 
product of nature must have its opposite, assumed, that be- 
cause there is existence which is mortal, there must also be 
that which is immortal.t Still this system, in its. theoretical as 
well as its practical principles, was irreligious, and reveals 
clearly its character in the fact, that the later opposers of phi- 
Josophical theism and the public faith, proceeded principally 
from the Epicurean school. 

The views which had been thus unfolded in the systems of 
the Greek philosophers, and which were either superior to 
those of the multitude at large, or directly hostile to them, were 
necessarily brought into so much the nearer and more impres- 
sive contact with the public mind, inasmuch as every Greek 
youth, who would enjoy the benefits of the intellectual culture 
which his country afforded, was accustomed to attend the 
schools of the philosophers. ‘The evidence, that a spirit of 
skepticism had already begun to extend itself among the peo- 
ple at an early period, may be easily traced. Aspasia, the 
Athenian courtezan, was obliged to submit to a trial on the 
charge of impiety ; and Pericles himself, who was her friend 
and protector, and who sustained the same relation to Anax- 
agoras, upon whom rested a similar suspicion of impiety, ap- 
pears, if we may presume to judge of him by the part which 
he acted, to have been no sincere worshipper of the gods, often 
as he may have invoked them in his orations to the people. 
So, too, the celebrated rhetorician, Isocrates, who lived a short 
time after him, censured the poets for saying things in regard 
to the gods, which a man would hardly dare utter concerning 
his enemy ; since, according to them, they were not only euilty 
of theft, and adultery, and perfidy, but even devoured their 
own children, mutilated their fathers, and committed incest 
with their mothers.{ It was strongly suspected, that Alcibiades 


#5, tV., ¢. 7. 

+ Besides, there were many already in the ancient world of the opinion, that 
Epicurus, as Cicero expresses it (de Nat. Deor., L. I., c. 30, Conf., c. 44, and 
L. IIL, c. 1), ne in offensionem Atheniensium caderet, verbis reliquisse Deos, 
re sustulisse. Sextus Empiricus presents the same view of the theological 
sentiments of Epicurus. 

¢ Laudatio Busiridis, p. 452, ed. Wolf. 
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had some concern in the outrage which was perpetrated upon 
the statues of Mercury in the seventeenth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and that he profaned the sacred mysteries. 

To this idea, in part, and not merely to the apprehension that 
he was meditating the subversion of the democracy, it is to be 
attributed, that he ceased to be the favorite of the Athenians, 
and became the object of their hatred.* At the period of this 
war, there appear also traces of suspicion in regard to the 
oracles,t for which, indeed, there may have then been special 
occasion ; for it cannot admit of a doubt, that they were under 
the influence of political leaders, and gave such responses as 
their policy suggested. The charge of impiety, which Alci- 
biades incurred at Athens, Dionysius incurred also at Syracuse ;{ 
and that infidelity found its way likewise to the Egyptian 
court may be concluded, from the fact, that the Theodorus 
already mentioned lived there, as it appears, in high honor 
with the king. But traces of the unbelief to which philosophy 
gave rise appear still more decidedly in many of their writers. 
We can infer but little, it is true, in regard to the prevalence 
of a general contempt of religion among the Athenians, from 
the ridicule of sacred subjects, which was allowed in comedy. 
Thus Calderon, in Spain, ventured to bring forward the saints 
upon the stage, although every serious expression of disrespect 
to the public. faith was there treated as a crime. Still, it is 
impossible, that the poet who exhibited the gods in so ridiculous 
and contemptible a light as Aristophanes did Jupiter in his 
play of the Clouds, Bacchus in that of the Frogs, Mercury in 
the Plutus, and Minerva herself, the tutelary goddess of the 
city and the land, in the Birds, could have cherished in his 
heart any reverence for the superior powers. ‘The father of 
history, Herodotus, spoke, indeed, of the gods with a pious 
reserve, and recorded the sacred traditions concerning them 
with a credulous conviction of their truth. ‘The later histori- 
ans, however,—Polybius particularly, and Strabo,¢ the geog- 





* Thucydides, L. VL, c. 27—29, c. 60. Diodor. XIII, 2, 5. Plutarch. 
Alcib., 20, 21. 

+t Thucydides, L. V., c. 16. 

¢ His accuser, Theodorus, calls him toy én’ doeBeie Suvouanouevory. 


See Diodorus Siculus, Bibl., L. XIV., c. 67, ad fin. Aelian also Var. Hist., 
L. I., c. 20, speaks of his robbing the temples. 

§ In such terms have Polybius, L. VI., c. 56, and Strabo, L. I., p. 36, 37, 
Tom. I. ed. Amst., expressed themselves. 
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rapher, who belongs to the age of the Romans,—considered 
the public religion merely as a cavesson, by which the levity 
of the inconsiderate multitude might be checked, and their 
desire for philosophical knowledge properly controlled ; although 
the former of the writers just named praised the Roman state 
as fortunate in respect to the union which existed between its 
religion, and public and private life, and accounted for the 
origin of a belief in the gods by making it the effect of a politic 
legislation. Upon the same ground stood Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, who took exception, in particular, to the low, un- 
worthy views of the Grecian theology ; and for this reason he 
also adjudged the superiority to the religion of the Romans. 
He was, indeed, aware, he said, that the Grecian fables might 
have an allegorical sense, and thus be vindicated; but the 
great mass of men understand them more readily in a bad than 
in a good sense, and either despise the gods, or allow them- 
selves in all the depravity which the received mythology 
attributes to the objects of their worship.* Hence, there is no 
doubt, that infidelity was widely diffused throughout the Gre- 
cian world ; that in all places, among those who were improved 
by science, and still more among those who were corrupted by 
luxury and pleasure, there were multitudes who either re- 
nounced all belief, or ridiculed the worshippers of the gods, or 
at least rejected a great portion of the sacred legends. The 
ancient rites of worship, however, still existed, along with the 
schools of the philosophers, even for centuries, in their full 
splendor; and much sincerity, too, characterized their observ- 
ance among the Grecian tribes, notwithstanding the skepticism 
which at the same time so extensively prevailed. The suscep- 
tible Greek might doubt to-day, and still worship to-morrow ; 
in the evening he might laugh at the gods, as they were ridi- 
culed by Aristophanes, and in the morning be found bringing 
to them his sacrifices. In many, an alternating belief and 
unbelief may have swayed the mind by turns, or the two may 
have mingled and existed there together, in a state of strange 
contradiction. Many, also, to whom the gods were no longer 
what they had been to their fathers, still found nourishment for 
the religious tendency of their minds in the temples and sacred 
festivals ; and even the avowed despisers of the gods still re- 
peated those forms of worship which the customs of public and 
private life had rendered so venerable. 





* Antiqq. Rom., L. II., c. 20, 68. 
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[The preceding sketch, it will be borne in mind, does not 
extend over the whole field of Grecian history. It traces the 
relation of philosophy to religion, in the comparatively early 
ages of Greece. It may be considered as bringing down the 
subject, which it discusses, as late as the time when Socrates 
and Plato lived, and when the Grecian mind exhibited its great- 
est intellectual activity. The few remarks, which occur in re- 
lation to names and events of a later date, are introduced for 
the incidental connection which they have with previous ages, 
and not by any means as presenting a full view of the periods 
to which they appropriately belong. ‘The three or four cen- 
turies, which intervene between the limit just named, and the 
Christian era, pertain to the history of Roman, rather than 
Grecian philosophy ; and, accordingly, they are so treated by 
our author in his work. As to what remains, it may be proper 
to add, that the philosophy of Greece, after being transplanted 
to Rome, developed still the same tendencies, which had dis- 
tinguished it hitherto. ‘Those tendencies may, indeed, have 
been somewhat checked, for a time, by that closer alliance 
between religion and the state, which ‘T’schirner mentions as 
characteristic of the Romans, and whose effect must have been 
to lead them to support the public forms of worship from mo- 
tives of patriotism, even when they felt no attachment to them 
from motives of mere piety. ‘The temporary advantage, how- 
ever, which paganism derived from this peculiarity, was more 
than counterbalanced by the greater corruption of manners, 
which poured, like a deluge, into the capital of the world, so 
soon as its supremacy was “established. ‘The reigning taste of 
the nation now became such, that it could find its gratification 
in nothing but pleasure and excess, and its apology, with much 
difficulty indeed, any where, yet with most ease, in the loose 
morality of Epicurus. But this philosophy, whose general 
principles harmonized so fully with the practices of the Romans, 
and which, for that reason, they preferred to every other, was 
the very one, which disagreed most with their religion. It was 
the very system, which encouraged the greatest license of spec- 
ulation, which was most fraught with unbelief and atheism, 
which shook with severest violence the altars of the gods, and 
tended most rapidly to bring both them and their worship into 
contempt. Such was the ultimate leading form, which the 
philosophy of the Greeks assumed after it was embraced by 
the Romans. Such was the spirit of hostility to the institutions 
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of paganism, which it continued to display, under influences, 
more and more favorable to its development; until, at length, 
Christianity appeared as the antagonist of heathenism, and for 
a time caused to rally in its defence, not only those, who had 
been its sincere supporters, but many also, who would have 
been willing to see it expire by their own neglect or opposition, 
but who chose to prolong its existence, and restore its vigor, 
so far as in their power, rather than submit without a struggle 
to the dominion of so different a faith.— 7’. ] 





ArtTicLe IV. 


SEWALL ON PHRENOLOGY. 





[We insert the following article, from a valued correspon- 
dent, because we think it right to allow a full liberty of dis- 
cussion, in a suitable spirit, on every proper subject. Some 
of our readers probably consider phrenology as an improper, 
or at least a useless,theme. It would be sufficient to say, that 
others among our readers, who are equally entitled to have 
their tastes consulted, regard phrenology as true and impor- 
tant. Nothing is unworthy of serious examination by Chris- 
tians, which has any bearing on the intellectual and moral 
powers of the soul. If phrenology is true, it will introduée 
a new era in mental science,—a science hitherto so fluctuating 
and dubious, as to make it evident, that some new mode 
of investigation must be adopted. We agree most fully 
with archbishop Whately, in the opinion expressed in a recent 
letter to the celebrated phrenologist, Mr. George Combe. 
After saying, that he has not made up his mind concerning the 
truth of phrenology, the archbishop says, ‘‘ I am convinced, 
that even if all connection of the brain with mind were regard- 
ed, not merely as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, still the 
treatises of many phrenological writers, and especially yours, 
would be of great value, from their employing a metaphysical 
nomenclature, far more logical, accurate, and convenient, 
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than Locke, Stewart, and the other writers of their schools. 
That the religious and moral objections against the phreno- 
logical theory are utterly futile, 1 have, from the first been 
convinced.’? We have no doubt, that a needless alarm, lest 
religion should be injured by the prevalence of phrenology, 
has been the origin of a large part of the opposition which 
it has encountered. But geology, long opposed for the same 
reason, is now triumphantly establishing its most astounding 
theories respecting the past duration of the earth. Let not 
Christians be afraid of investigation. No doctrine which is 
not true can be permanent; and all truth will finally be found 
to be perfectly harmonious, emanating from the same great 
Fountain, and concurring to accomplish the same end, the dis- 
play of his glory, and the promotion of happiness in his uni- 
verse.—EpITor. | 


An Examination of Phrenology, in two Lectures, delivered 
to the Students of the Columbian College, D. C., Feb., 
1837. By Tuomas Sewatt, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology. Washington City. pp. 70. 1837. 


Presupice is one of the most formidable opponents to the 
progress of truth. The light of truth can easily dispel the 
darkness of ignorance; but prejudice closes the eyes against 
its rays, and may effectually prevent illumination. It were well 
if prejudice were confined to the ignorant, in the ordinary sense 
of that word; but such is by no means the case. Errors, ven- 
erable by age, and propagated by powerful and cultivated 
intellects, whose very offices in the halls of literature and 
science depend for existence on their perpetuation, are not to 
be rooted out by the mere presence of truth. There is a pride 
of intellect, and of learning, which makes it difficult for men, 
eminent in their departments, to acknowledge, that they have 
been mistaken, and have received and propagated error: and 
yet, such an acknowledgment is sometimes imperiously demand- 
ed, by a due regard to the importance and majesty of truth. 
On the difficulty of this conquest over prejudice, Mr. Locke 
thus remarks (Book IV.,c. 20, § 11): 


“Who, ever, by the most cogent arguments, will be prevailed upon 
to disrobe himself, at once, of all his old opinions and pretensions 
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to knowledge and learning, which, with hard study, he hath all his 
lifetime been laboring for, and turn himself out, stark naked, in 
quest of new notions? All the arguments that can be used will be 
as little able to prevail, as the wind did [was] with the traveller, to 
part with his cloak ; which he held only the faster.” 


History, on every page, testifies to the tenacity with which 
old opinions are retained, and the obstinacy with which new 
ones are opposed ; even when the former can be demonstrated 
to be false and absurd, and the latter to be reasonable and true. 
The very names of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton and Bacon 
will recall to the memory of the reader the opposition, which 
their opinions encountered, and overcame :—No; they have 
not, even yet, overcome it; for even to this day, in Germany, 
the most profoundly learned nation in the world, Bacon’s induc- 
tive philosophy is disregarded, and even ridiculed; and a 
splendid theorizer, in a professor’s chair, is secure of an exten- 
sive reputation and overflowing classes. To the illustrious 
names just mentioned, may be added those of Harvey and 
Jenner, whose splendid discoveries of the circulation of the 
blood, and of inoculation with vaccine virus, now bless the 
whole civilized world; but who, when they broached them, 
were stigmatized, even by men of the medical profession, as 
visionaries and empirics. And may we not name, in this con- 
nection, one, infinitely greater than all these ;—whose system 
of morals and religion met, at first, with the most determined 
and sanguinary opposition? Christianity itself was, and still 
is, opposed ; and if a system must be presumed to be untrue, 
because comparatively few persons embrace it, we must surren- 
der our holy religion itself; for its genuine friends constitute a 
very small fraction of the population of the globe. 

If, then, the system which is examined in the work whose 
title stands at the head of this article,-—phrenology,—has been, 
and is, violently, disingenuously and obstinately opposed ; and 
if believers in its truth are comparatively few, these evils have 
befallen it in good company, and they are not proofs that it is 
false. Yet, if an enlightened and thorough examination of 
phrenology shall ‘prove it false, it must, of course, be surren- 
dered. ‘That Dr. Sewall’s is such an examination, we do not 
feel prepared to affirm. 

The correspondence between a committee of the class to 
whom these lectures were delivered, and the lecturer, informs 
us, that they were originally prepared several years since, and 
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that they were delivered to the medical class in 1826. Wheth- 
er they were revised, and adapted to the present state of that 
science to the examination of which they are devoted, is not 
stated by the author; but they contain internal evidence, that 
such was not the case. 

One of the earliest sentences of Dr. Sewall contains an al- 
legation in regard to Dr. Gall, which is new to us; and which, 
as it reflects on that gentleman in some degree, we are surpris- 
ed Dr. S. makes no attempt to sustain; viz., that he was “an 
eccentric” man. What idea Dr. Sewall may attach to the 
term “eccentric,” we know not; but, judging from what we 
know of Gall, we are ready to conclude, that it was the fact of 
his departing from the beaten track pursued by his predecessors, 
which, in the judgment of the Washington professor, subject- 
ed him to the epithet “eccentric.” And we marvel, that it did 
not occur to Dr. Sewall, that, in this particular, all original 
observers and investigators are “‘ eccentric” also; and, accord- 
ingly, that Newton, and Davy, and Franklin, and Fulton, rank 
in the same class. 

Dr. Sewall appears to question, by implication, the veracity 
of Dr. Gall’s pretensions to have deduced the system of phre- 
nology from observation. He does not thus question it in form, 
but remarks, that the eccentric physician was led, “as he says,” 
by observation, to the fact, that mental manifestations are ac- 
companied by a peculiar conformation of the cranium. The 
following hasty sketch of the history of Gall’s observations and 
discoveries will, we think, satisfy any reflecting mind, that if 
any science was ever established inductivel y; and from observa- 
tion of facts, certainly phrenology was so established. 

Dr. Gall observed, even in his childhood, certain peculiarities 
of talent and disposition in his brothers and sisters, and also in 
his companions and schoolfellows; and, among others, that 
some had a remarkable facility in committing to memory such 
lessons as required to be recited. 'These persons, he observed, 
both when at school, and afterwards, when at the university, 
had full, prominent eyes. ‘The uniformity with which this pe- 
culiarity of personal appearance accompanied the talent in 
question led him to suspect, that they were connected as cause 
and effect; and that the prominent eye was the result of a 
great development of a certain portion of the brain. But he 
was slow to draw conclusions; and years elapsed before he 
allowed himself to consider this as ascertained. After the 
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lapse of certain (and numerous) other years, employed in care- 
ful and extensive observation, he considered himself to have 
discovered certain other “organs,” as they are called, or in- 
struments by which the mind acts, or through which it is affect- 
ed. In pursuing this course, he had no theory to support ; 
his desire appears to have been simply to know truth; and his 
only inquiry was, “ What 1s?” 

When he had, by a multitude of observations, extended 
through many years, and by the concurrence of many thousand 
examinations and comparisons of cerebral development with 
mental manifestation, ascertained the existence and situation of 
several of the organs of the brain, he delivered a course of 
private lectures in the city of Vienna, in the year 1796. This 
continued to be his practice, from time to time, till 1802, when 
the Austrian government suppressed them. His first public 
course of lectures was delivered in Paris, in 1807. He had, 
at that time, been, for several years, associated with Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who shares with him the honors of discovery in the 
science, and who assisted him in the first public course. 

From the suppression of the lectures in Vienna to his asso- 
ciation with Dr. Spurzheim, in 1804, Gall had continued labo- 
riously observing nature, as she appears in cerebral conforma- 
tion ; and he was especially careful to improve the opportunity 
of observing cases of cerebral disease, many of which cases 
came immediately under his treatment, as physician of an in- 
sane hospital in the Austrian capital. 

In 1805, these distinguished men left Vienna, and visited 
many of the German, French, Prussian and Danish cities, till 
the period of the jomt course of lectures, abovementioned. 
Thus, had two powerful minds, during three years, in hospi- 
tals, schools, &c., been carrying forward their observations, 
and noting the results; and, of course, they came before the 
public under circumstances much more favorable for the pro- 
mulgation of their doctrines, than those in which Gall alone 
had been in Vienna. But neither of these great men had 
broached, or even formed, a theory, which their observations 
were designed to test, or their lectures to support and dissemi- 
nate. They were far, very far, from arbitrarily mapping out 
the skull, and seeking, i in nature, for instances in which she 
might afford them a plausible support. Had they, or either of 
them, done this, and yet asserted, that they had come to their 
conclusions from observing actual cases, there would have been 
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reason for the significant phrase of Dr. Sewall,—* as he says.” 
But years, many years, had elapsed after the first observations 
were made, before any thing deserving the name of a system 
existed. Gall did not, and indeed, could not, foresee the result 
to which he was to be led: and he was not, himself, the framer 
of the “system” of phrenology. It is to his illustrious disci- 
ple and coadjutor, that we owe the beautiful and attractive 
system of moral and intellectual philosophy, with which phre- 
nology presents us. Facts were the sole objects of inquiry to 
the discoverers; but when the discovery of facts had advanc- 
ed to a certain point, relations between them were perceived, 
which could not be previously recognised; and a system of 
mental philosophy arose, almost spontaneously, from what had 
previously been a promiscuous assemblage of independent 
truths. 

We are surprised, that, with as much knowledge as Dr. Sew- 
all evidently possesses, of the extent of Gall’s researches and 
observations, and of the cautiousness with which he came to 
conclusions, he should class the discovery of phrenology along 
with the theories of Aristotle, and his follower Gordon, of Al- 
bert, archbishop of Ratisbon, Montagnana, Servetus, and others. 
We cannot but think Dr. Sewall must see a wide difference. 
What should we think of that man, who, well knowing the 
differences between the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and the dreams of the alchemists, should so speak of him as 
if he belonged to their number? 

On pages 16, 17, Dr. Sewall lays down what he conceives 
to be the principles upon which phrenology is based ; and they 
are nuinbered from 1 to 10. We have, of course, no objection 
to his making statements which he conceives to be those of 
phrenologists ; but he should state that they are hts conceptions. 
And when he fails to do this, he must excuse us, if we conceive 
them to be such, unless he proves them to be principles avowed 
by phrenologists, and quotes from their works, or in some way 
procures their endorsement. Had he submitted the above- 
mentioned enumeration of principles to the examination of an 
enlightened phrenologist, we are certain they would have 
assumed a much more definite, and, in various respects, very 
different form. For example, phrenologists never speak of a 
“sub-organ,” or of an organ being the seat of a propensity, 
&c. They would call an organ the instrument of the mani- 
festation of a propensity, &c. Neither do phrenologists ever 
VOL. If.—NO. VIII. 
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assert, that the organs of the brain, at the surface of the skull, 
present a form “ corresponding in form, size and situation, with 
the figured skulls ” delineated in Dr. Sewall’s plates, and which 
are copied from a plaster cast. 

Such are some of the errors of Dr. Sewall ; but they are by 
no means the whole, nor are they the most important. We 
must proceed to mention some others. He has mentioned 
only thirty-four organs in the brain; whereas the lowest enu- 
meration of ascertained organs is thirty-five; and the usual 
number, considered now to be ascertained, is one or two more 
than even these. Of course, as our author professes to examine 
phrenology in 1837, it behooves him to have read and digested 
all its pretensions up to that time. ‘This error is one of the 
internal evidences, to which we alluded, that the lectures of 
1826 were not properly revised before their publication in 
1837. ‘The author professes to follow the marked bust of Mr. 
George Combe ; but the late busts, as also the late editions of 
that gentleman’s System of Phrenology, admit a distinct organ 
of “eventuality,” of which Dr. Sewall takes no notice. The 
reason probably was, because it was not on his bust; and the 
reason of that fact probably is, that the bust employed by the 
lecturer was one of 1826, or earlier. Another error of the 
author is, that he states the situation of the organ of “con- 
structiveness ” to be “immediately over and adjoining destruc- 
tiveness ;”’ whereas this is precisely the situation of ‘ secre- 
tiveness ;” and Dr. Sewall himself places “ secretiveness” 
‘immediately above destructiveness,” but appears totally un- 
conscious, that.he has placed two organs on the same identical 
spot. Dr. Sewall has placed acquisitiveness “immediately 
behind constructiveness.” Now, if he means this (i. e., con- 
structiveness) for the organ which he says is “ immediately 
over and adjoining destructiveness,” it is an error; for the 
organ occupying the described position is, according to Dr. 
S.’s plates, ‘‘cautiousness.” And if his meaning is, that ac- 
quisitiveness is “immediately behind” what is marked in the 
plate as constructiveness, it is also an error; for there is at 
least six times the superficial space above, that there is “ be- 
hind,” constructiveness. 

Our author says, “‘cautiousness”’ is situated in front of “love 
of approbation ;”” whereas his plate gives “ conscientiousness ” 
in front of that organ, and cautiousness below it, and very 
little more forward. He states ideality to be ‘“‘ above construc- 
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tiveness and acquisitiveness ;”’ whereas it is above construc- 
tiveness and tune, and before acquisitiveness. He speaks, 
also, of an organ of “space ;” but of such an organ we never 
beard, except in Dr. Sewall’s work. On referring to the 
number of the organ on the plates, we find “size” given, and 
suppose it must be this which is intended. We should, indeed, 
have supposed this a typographical error, had it been the only 
one of the kind; but there is another; the organ of “ duration” 
is given instead of that of “time.” 

We should be glad, if our list of Dr. Sewall’s errors ended 
even here; but it does not. He errs in other particulars, and 
those such as a little phrenological reading would have rendered 
plain to him. For example, he says, “ if the organ of acquisi- 
tiveness is large, and that of benevolence is also full, the two 
propensities being thus counterpoised, there may be no special 
desire of accumulating wealth manifested, and as little of the 
spirit of liberal giving.”—p. 33. ‘This is, by no means, the 
doctrine of phrenology. On the contrary, an individual thus 
organized, and influenced merely by the feelings mentioned, 
might, very probably, steal from the rich, that he might give 
to the poor. ‘The antagonist feeling to acquisitiveness is not 
benevolence, but conscientiousness. There is yet another 
error in this sentence, viz., that benevolence is termed a “ pro- 
pensity,”’ whereas it is a “ moral sentiment.” 

Again: Speaking of “the natural language of the organs,” 
the author says: 


“If the action of amativeness be strongly excited, and especially 
if the organ is large, the head will be thrown backward, because the 
base of the organ is situated in the lower and back part of the brain ; 
and which is the reason, also, that lovers are prone to bring the 
back part of their heads in contact, when they approach each other.” 
—p. 32. 

We could scarcely command our gravity, when reading the 
above sentence; to think of a learned professor, gravely un- 
dertaking to refute an alleged science, and professing to state 
its pretensions, which he was bound to do in the words of its 
advocates, but instead of this, presenting them with phrenolog- 
ical lucubrations of his own, in which, we confess, we can dis- 
cover neither truth nor sense. The professor says, “the base 
of the organ (of amativeness) is situated in the lower and back 
part of the brain.” Now, why does he say the base? Does 
not the whole of the organ lie in the region thus indicated ? 
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But again: this medical professor employs inexact and unpro- 
fessional language to his medical class. We would ask him, 
does the organ in question lie in the brain (cerebrum) at all? 
Is it not wholly in the cerebellum? We are surprised at the 
laxness and indefiniteness of the doctor’s language, since he 
was not lecturing to a popular assembly. But this language is 
not only anatomically incorrect, it is absurd; and what is 
asserted is impossible. It is tmpossible, that “lovers, when 
they approach each other,” should bring that part of the backs 
of their heads in contact, which is the seat of the organ in 
question, unless they should approach one another backwards. 
From what standard phrenological work did Dr. Sewall obtain 
this enrichment of his pages? From none on earth. Phre- 
nologists do, indeed, say, that two affectionate children (in 
whom “ adhesiveness ” js active, but not amativeness), when 
they meet after an absence, will lay their heads on each other’s 
shoulders, and bring those portions of their heads in contact 
which correspond with the situation of the organ of “ adhesive- 
ness.” ‘This, we presume, the learned professor has somewhere 
read, and not distinguishing the instinct of attachment from 
that of physical love, has applied to the latter what phrenolo- 
gists have said of the former. Of the extent of his acquaint- 
ance with the subject he discusses, therefore, we leave our 
readers to judge. 

He tells us again (p. 32), that the phrenological doctrine is, 
that “if the organs of combativeness and destructiveness are 
very full, and those of veneration and conscientiousness are 
also very full, the latter will so counteract and neutralize the 
former, that the individual may live all his days in quiet, and 
not once manifest the smallest disposition to combat or murder.” 
Here the doctor has made a man of straw, and doubtless thinks 
his triumph complete, when it is prostrated. But we must be 
allowed to say, that phrenologists do not teach, that the activity 
of one organ “neutralizes” that of another; or that a man, 
with two antagonist organs equally large, will pass a life of 
inaction, like the ass in the fable, which starved between two 
bundles of fodder, just because their attraction to his hunger 
was equal. The doctrine of phrenology on this subject is, that 
the organs do modify and control the activity of each other ; 
but that they do not “ neutralize” each other. 

But there is another gross error in this extract, viz.: it 
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ascribes to the activity of combativeness nothing but a tendency 
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to fight ; and to that of destructiveness nothing but a propen- 
sity to commit murder. Now, the merest tyro in phrenologi- 
cal knowledge is well aware that this is not so. The function 
of combativeness is to oppose; and, therefore, Dr. Sewall is 
himself an instance of its activity, in his attack on phrenology. 
The function of destructiveness, also, is not confined to the 
“commission of murder.” Its impulse is a general one,—to 
destroy ; and when under the control of a large conscientious- 
ness, and enlightened by a powerful intellect (as in the case 
of the Scottish divine mentioned by the lecturer, p. 36), it 
may impel its possessor to aim at “the breaking down of sys- 
tems of error,” and the vindication of the oppressed by the 
punishment of the. oppressor. 

After the enumeration of errors such as we have noticed, it 
might suffice, if we here closed our notice of the book. Errors 
sO numerous and so gross, in an author who comes before the 
public with an elaborated “examination” of a science, prove 
too plainly his deficiency of knowledge on the subject he pro- 
fesses to have examined to its foundations, to render his work 
worthy of a serious and extended notice. But should we close 
without adverting to his second lecture, in which he attempts 
to prove phrenology irreconcilable with anatomy, we might be 
suspected of fear for the result; and, moreover, might be 
charged with a want of candor, in not exhibiting the author in 
those positions where his professional studies might be supposed 
to render him strongest. 

The second lecture commences with the statement, that, in 
the author’s judgment, “the anatomy of the parts concerned is 
the proper and only standard by which to ascertain its truth.” 
By this we presume the author to mean, that the true functions 
of the brain can be ascertained by anatomy, and can only be 
so ascertained; and this, whether the brain be a unit, or a 
congeries of organs. If this be true, we ask why anatomy has 
not long since annihilated the quackery of phrenology, by 
showing what are the functions of the brain? Why does not 
Dr. Sewall himself, by demonstrating, from anatomy, the true 
functions of the brain, prove the falsehood of those alleged 
functions whictfphrenology ascribes to it? But further, if this 
be true of the brain, it is true of other parts of the human 
frame,—it is true of the nerves; and therefore the eye, and 
knife, and scalpel, can distinguish the different nerves of motion 
and feeling; or if they cannot, then is there no distinction 
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between them. Now, while Sir Charles Bell, though an anti- 
phrenologist, has demonstrated the correctness of Spurzheim’s 
conjecture, that different nerves are appropriated to the func- 
tions of feeling and motion, it is well known, that, though 
these nerves are enclosed in the same sheath, they are undis- 
tinguishable from each other in color, and texture, and form. 
Why, then, must the plurality of organs in the brain be disbe- 
lieved, unless the knife and scalpel can clearly mark the very 
line of separation between them? ‘These instruments cannot 
mark the precise line, on the face of a living man, where the 
nose and the cheek meet each other; and “ therefore,” ac- 
cording to this writer’s logic, “there is no difference between 
them.” 

In the second lecture, Dr. S. proposes to inquire, first, how 
far phrenology is sustained by the structure and organization of 
the brain. Secondly, how far facts justify the opinion, that 
there is an established relation between the volume of the brain 
and the powers of the mind. Thirdly, bow far it is possible 
to ascertain the volume of the brain in the living subject by 
measurement or observation. Fourthly, how far it is possible 
to ascertain the relative degrees of development of the different 
parts of the brain, by the examination of the living head. 
Fifthly, to notice a few facts which have been used in support 
of phrenology ; and conclude with some general remarks. 

We have already anticipated ourselves to some extent, as to 
our remarks on the lecturer’s first inquiry. We must, however, 
make one or two others, before dismissing it. Dr. S. considers 
anatomy to disprove phrenology, because the convolutions of the 
brain, when taken from the skull, “do not correspond, in form, 
size or position,’ with the marked busts. But we ask, first, 
whether a comparison of convolutions in a mass of animal 
matter, with lines on a plaster production of human art, will 
be taken for a disproof by anatomy of phrenology (or any 
thing else)? We did not suppose a comparison of external 
surfaces to be “anatomy.” But again: This is not a disproof 
of phrenology, in any sense; because neither the system nor 
its advocates assert, that the convolutions of the brain “ corre- 
spond in form, size, &c., with the marked bust ;” consequently, 
the doctor’s triumph is not over phrenology, but over a phantasm 
of his own brain. 

Once more, on this part of the subject. The lecturer says, 
that “the fact of the existence of the tentorium, separating the 
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cerebrum from the cerebellum, except in one point, as well as 
the arrangement of the lateral ventricles, the corpus callosum, 
the fornix, and other parts, clearly show the absurdity of the 
idea of organs, as described by phrenologists.” We would 
ask Dr. Sewall two questions here. First, since, without 
argument, he jumps to a conclusion, and pronounces the defin- 
itive “ Quod est absurdum,” we would ask, what is there 
absurd in the case? And, secondly, in the absence of all proof 
of his position, that the phrenological doctrine of organs is 
absurd, we would inquire, how do you show it absurd? 

The second inquiry of our author is, “ How far facts justify 
the opinion, that there is an established relation between the 
volume of the brain and the powers of the mind.” There is 
an ambiguity in this language, which we think Dr. Sewall 
must have perceived, and which he was bound to avoid. He 
has advanced it as a position of phrenology, that there is such 
a relation ; but before we should admit this, we require him to 
be more explicit. What does he mean by the “ volume of the 
brain?” and what by the “ powers of the mind?” We are 
not, however, left in ignorance of his meaning; for he renders 
it evident, that, by the former expression, he means “the vol- 
ume of the whole brain;” and by the latter, “the power of 
the intellect.” But, unhappily for the worthy lecturer, phre- 
nology disclaims his position, as thus ascertained. It never 
says, that “the power of the intellect is in proportion to the 
volume of the whole brain ;”’ and, therefore, all the superstruc- 
ture raised on this assumption comes tumbling to ruin. The 
phrenological doctrine is, that the power of the intellect will 
be in proportion to the volume of brain,-—not in the whole 
skull, but in the intellectual region; i. e., the frontal portion 
of it. 

Dr. Sewall speaks of an “argument in favor of a regular 
gradation of intellect, according to the brain,” and says, very 
truly, that it “does not hold good.” But what phrenologist 
ever advanced this argument? ‘This is another of his numerous 
“men of straws.” 

We are told, moreover, on the authority of Dr. Warren, of 
Boston, of “one individual, distinguished for talents, who was 
found to have an uncommonly small brain.” ‘This is entirely 
credible ; but it does not affect the truth of phrenology; for 
the question is not, whether the whole brain was small, but 
whether the intellectual region was so. In the generality of 
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heads, the organs of the propensities are much the largest; if 
these were sinall in the head in question, while those of the 
intellect were large, the brain, as a whole, might be small, and 
yet the intellectual region might be overwhelming. Thus, the 
head of Melancthon was by no means as large as that of Bishop 
the murderer, or Tardy the pirate; but the intellectual region 
of the former was splendid, and those of the two latter des- 
picable. 

Before leaving the lecturer’s second inquiry, we will present 
the reader with a sample of his—want of candor, shall we call 
it? or—singular obtuseness. It consists in a quotation from 
Mr. George Combe, and the use he makes of it. ‘The quota- 
tion is as follows: 


“If we take two heads, in sound health, of similar age, in each of 
which several organs are in similar proportions, but the one of which 
is large, and the other small, and if the preponderance of manifestation 
is not in favor of the first, then phrenology must be abandoned as 
destitute of foundation.” 


On the above quotation, Dr. Sewall makes the following 
remark : 


“If the relative size of the brain be intended, then it is necessary 
to know with what it is to be compared; whether with the dimen- 
sions of the face, the size and length of the neck, the size of the 
spinal marrow, the cerebral nerves, or with the volume of the whole 
body. Upon this point, phrenologists have not been explicit.” 


Not explicit! What, when he (Mr. Combe) distinctly 
mentions “ two heads,” “one large, and the other small,” and 
speaks of the ‘‘ preponderance of power,” in the case! Any 
one might have learned from this, that “relative size was in- 
tended,” and that the comparison was to be made between the 
two heads. Will Dr.S. please to specify what would have 
been explicit, if Mr. Combe’s language is deficient in explic- 
itness ? 

The lecturer next inquires, “‘ How far it is possible to ascer- 
tain the volume of the brain in the living subject, by measure- 
ment or observation ;” and his discussion is designed to prove, 
that, on this subject, it is impossible to arrive at certainty. 
Here phrenology and Dr. Sewall are at issue. Phrenology 
asserts that it is possible. But, be it observed, this assertion Is 
made with some limitations; as, for example, that the living 
subject of examination be sane, or in sound health, and not of 
advanced age. And, unless these limitations are regarded, in 
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the attempts to overthrow phrenology, the contest is unfair, 
and the arguments drawn from the cases adduced are inconclu- 
sive. Now these limitations Dr. Sewall has left out of view, 
and has placed the question in such a position, as that, if he 
can find a few skulls in which it would have been impossible, 
while the subjects were living, to determine the amount of 
brain within, the victory would, ~by common readers, be award- 
ed to him. We shall advert briefly to the cases he has ad- 
duced. 

The first is that of a robust waterman, drowned in the prime 
of life. Here the skull is about one eighth of an inch thick. 
In this case, we find no fault with the lecturer’s procedure ; he 
gives as much of the history of the subject as we need. 

The second case is that of a young and once beautiful 
female, but who swerved from the paths of virtue, and died in 
abject poverty. ‘This skull is a quarter of an inch thick. It 
is upon the comparison of these two skulls, that the lecturer 
begins to sound the note of triumph. “ Here we have two 
skulls,” says he, “ from healthy individuals, in the vigor of life, 
the one a male, and the other a female; and to render the 
contrast more striking, the skull of the female is twice the 
thickness of that of the male.” And what does this difference 
amount to? ‘To the astonishing sum of one erghth of an inch ! 
Surely Dr. S. might have known, that there are heads,—many 
hundreds of heads,—which, measured across certain organs, 
from side to side, exhibit a difference more than eight times as 
great as this; and, moreover, “to render the contrast more 
striking,” that often the head which, on the whole, is the 
smaller, will be the greater (by a whole inch), over the part 
measured. 

Cases 3 to 6, inclusive, are a series of skulls, each thicker 
than the preceding, and the last of which is over an inch in 
thickness. Of course, common readers would infer, that such 
cases were frequent, and that the pretensions of phrenology to 
judge by the-exterior head of the amount of brain within, must 
be groundless. We are ready to admit, that if the cases were 
frequent, and if they occurred in healthy subjects,—i. e., in the 
sane, and such as were under old age,—it would be spell 
that the conclusions of phrenology should be sound. This, 
however, is not the case. Dr. Sewall tells us, indeed, of the 
“ structure” of these skulls being “healthy ;” by which he 
means, that the particles of bony matter appear to have been 
VOL, I.—NO. VIII. 
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deposited in the usual manner, and that the functions of that 
part of the system were not disturbed. But why does he not 
tell us that the subjects were sane, and healthy, and of middle 
age? Why does he say of them, “the history of the individ- 
uals here delineated I shall not detail?” This language 
implies that he knew their history ; and we happen to know 
this to be the fact. We call on Dr. Sewall to give this history 
to the world; and to tell us whether these were not cases of 
maniacs. We are fully persuaded, not to say certain, that 
they were. ‘That this was the case with one of them we, and 
hundreds of others, know, beyond a doubt. The thickest of 
these skulls (viz., that from the cabinet of Spurzheim) was 
exhibited by him, in his lectures in Boston and Cambridge ; 
and he told his audiences, that it was the skull of a man who 
was, for twenty years, a raging maniac. Such a skull, of 
course, proves nothing against the truth of phrenology, which 
only undertakes to judge in the case of the healthy subject. 
Under the lecturer’s fourth inquiry,—bow far it is practica- 
ble to ascertain the degree of development of the different 
parts of the brain, by measurement or examination of the liv- 
ing head,—we are referred to a plate, from the skull of a man 
who had an enormous frontal sinus. From this, which is not 
professed by Dr. S. to be common, the inference is drawn, that 
no certainty on the subject of inquiry can be attained. We 
were really amused, after the gross and palpable errors of which 
we have convicted Dr. S., to find him pronouncing, from the 
skull in question, that its possessor ought to have been “a Ru- 
bens in painting, a Humboldt in arrangement, and in form, size 
and weight, a Wren, a Douglass, or a Simpson. His compari- 
son and ideality would have placed him by the side of Dean 
Swift and the Earl of Chatham; and his locality represented 
him as quite equal to Columbus, Newton, Volney and Sir 
Walter Scott.” We have no disposition to display the poverty 
of phrenological knowledge, which is proved in this passage. 
The man, whose skull is portrayed in the plate, was a “ la- 
boring man, who became intemperate, and died at the age of 
thirty.” If his death resulted from intemperance, which is 
implied in the narrative, disease might be the cause of the ap- 
pearances described, and probably was so. In that case, it 
does not disprove phrenology,—and renders no service to the 
lecturer. But we are willing to take up the case on the sup- 
position, that the appearances did not so result, In this case, 
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we have only an instance in which phrenology encounters a 
difficulty. Its advocates all allow, that it is attended by some; 
and no science is without them. In all cases, where there is 
an apparent extraordinary development of the organs in the 
lower region of the forehead, phrenology teaches her advocates 
to suspect the existence of a sinus; and to suspend their judg- 
ment. Such a case, then, presents a difficulty to the phrenol- 
ogist; but the difficulty does not extend beyond that case to 
all others. Sinuses are by no means universal; they are not 
even very common. ‘There are anomalous cases, in which 
large ones exist; and their existence, where large, is always 
indicated ; ; anda judicious phrenologist would, in “the presence 
of the indication, pass no judgment, or, at most, a modified one. 

Our author next passes on to the difficulty arising from a 
large temporal muscle. But this difficulty is not insuperable, 
and, indeed, is quite inconsiderable. Dr. Sewall says, “it 
covers, wholly or in part, the organs of destructiveness, con- 
structiveness, acquisitiveness, secretiveness, cautiousness, ideal- 
ity, number and tune.” A better knowledge of the science 
he professes to refute (see Spurzheim) would have taught him, 
that the muscle in question only covers constructiveness, ac- 
quisitiveness and secretiveness. And it presents little or no 
difficulty in ascertaining the size of these; for there is a wide 
difference between bone and muscle,—a difference which can 
be appreciated by the touch; and as, in judging of the devel- 
opment of these organs, the touch is always resorted to, and 
that in connection with the action of the jaws, the swelling 
and sinking of the muscle in question renders a mistake of 7, 
for the bone of the skull, impossible. 

Most of the lecturer’s concluding facts, though designed to 
invalidate the pretensions of phrenology, do actually sustain 
them ; and they are such, that we are surprised Dr. S. should 
have adduced them. And such as are not thus confirmatory, are 
by no means refutatory ; for example, that of a man who lost 
two teacups full of brain, and yet was of brighter intellect than 
before. The case will not invalidate the claims of phrenology, 
unless the two cups full of brain were taken from the forehead, 
or the region of the intellect; and this is not asserted. The 
increase in intellectual activity ‘might be the result of inflam- 
matory action in the intellectual region, allied to which, if not 
identical with it, was the effect produced in Mr. Pinckney by 
the ardor of debate, and which our author adduces in support 
of his position. 
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There are other portions of this lecture on which we had 
intended to remark ; but they either have been virtually con- 


sidered already, or are not of sufficient importance to demand 
an extended notice. 


ArticLe V. 


BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY. 


Geology considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Buckuanp, D. D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Professor of Geology in the University of Ox- 
ford. Philadelphia. Svo. pp. 443. With a volume of 
Plates. 1837. 


Gerotoey has for the last twenty years been gradually rising 
into notice, and is now fast becoming one of the most popular 
of the sciences. Nor is it unworthy of the place it is so rapidly 


gaining in the public mind. While, in the dignity and grandeur 
of its subjects, it is scarcely inferior to astronomy, in the extent, 
richness and variety of the field which it opens to view, it far 
surpasses all the other physical sciences. At the same time, 
the facts upon which it is built are so accessible, they rest upon 
evidence so full and satisfactory, and lead to conclusions so 
sublime and so unexpected, that the most listless and indifferent 
inquirer cannot fail of being roused to an intense interest, while 
pursuing its investigations. ° 

But, unfortunately, there still exists in the minds of many, 
even among the educated classes, a strong prejudice against 
this most fascinating study. This prejudice has arisen, in part, 
from the wild and visionary spirit which characterized the 
speculations of the earlier geologists, and in part from the 
greatly extended periods, which, on the adoption of juster 
principles of philosophizing, it has been found necessary to 
ascribe to the past duration of our planet. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, those who 
were engaged in the cultivation of this department of knowl- 
edge, mistaking, with few exceptions, the true objects of philo- 
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sophical research, plunged into hopeless inquiries concerning 
the origin of the world, and the physical changes through 
which it was supposed to have passed, in arriving at its present 
habitable condition. Having thus, at the very outset, passed 
beyond the reach of observed analogies, they were obliged, in 
the systems which they constructed, to have recourse to imag- 
inary causes ; and when these had once been introduced, their 
influence was gradually extended, until, at length, they were 
made to account for the most ordinary phenomena of nature. 
Hence, the science became gradually filled with extravagant 
and unsupported theories, and, as might naturally be expected, 
was soon regarded as too visionary to deserve the attention of 
sensible, sober men. 

About the commencement of the present century, the inqui- 
ries of geologists took a new direction. Instead of indulging 
in useless speculations concerning the original condition of the 
earth, or of framing idle theories in regard to the revolutions 
which it may formerly have undergone, they turned their 
attention exclusively to the present economy of nature, and 
endeavored to ascertain, as far as possible, the nature and 
extent of causes now in operation, seeking to derive from these 
an explanation of the remarkable phenomena which have been 
disclosed in connection with its past history. By steadily 
pursuing this course, they presently arrived at a satisfactory 
conviction, that most if not all of the changes, which had 
previously been referred to sudden and violent revolutions of 
the globe, had in reality been produced by the gradual and 
continued operation of existing causes. At the same time, it 
was inferred, from the vast amount of these accumulated 
changes, that, instead of having occupied a period of only a 
few thousand years, they must have been in progress, and the 
earth consequently in existence, for an incalculable series of 
ages anterior to the remotest epoch recorded in history. As 
such an opinion was supposed to be at variance with the scrip- 
tural account of the creation, geology was now considered as 
opposed to the Bible ; and those who before had regarded the 
science as unworthy of their notice, suddenly became alarmed, 
from a conviction, that its speculations were not only unsound 
and unphilosophical, but had a direct tendency to weaken the 
belief in revealed religion, and were consequently dangerous to 
the best interests of society. 

Under circumstances like these, we rejoice in the appearance 
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of such an advocate as Dr. Buckland ;—one who is thoroughly 
versed in all the details of geological inquiry, to whom the 
science itself is indebted for some of its most brilliant discov- 
eries, and who, at the same time, is a dignitary of the church, 
and in his former efforts for the support of revelation, has given 
undoubted proof of a profound respect for the authority of the 
Bible, and of a sincere attachment to its sacred truths. We 
rejoice, too, that he has given to the public such a work,—so 
free from theoretical opinions, and so full of splendid and inter- 
esting facts,—presenting, in the few but important conclusions 
to which it conducts the inquirer, examples of the soundest 
generalization, and of the most cautious induction,—a work to 
which the philosopher and the theologian may come with equal 
profit; the former to enlarge his views of the operations of 
nature, by obtaining a more “comprehensive knowledge of the 
laws which govern the animate and inanimate worlds ; the latter 
to deepen his convictions of the power, wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, by acquiring more exalted conceptions of the 
extent, variety and magnitude of his works. 

As the design of the treatise under review was not to present 
a full view of geology, as a science, but simply to draw forth 
some of the rich contributions which its ample materials are 
capable of furnishing to natural theology, the author very 
properly confines his work chiefly to a history of the various 
races of extinct animals, whose entombed remains have been 
brought up and restored to light by the labors of the geologist. 
Previously, however, to entering upon this main branch of his 
subject, he occupies a few pages of his invaluable book with a 
brief description of the mineral masses composing the exterior of 
the earth, or that part which is technically called its crust. 
These he considers under the general division of stratified and 
unstratified rocks; the former embracing the entire series of 
derivative beds, which have gradually accumulated by deposi- 
tion from water; the latter consisting principally of granite 
and its subordinate rocks, now universally admitted to be of 
igneous origin. 

The rocks belonging to the second of these divisions are 
met with in most districts only at great depths beneath the 
surface, under-lying those of the other class, and constituting 
the foundation upon which they rest. ‘They are not arranged 
in beds or layers, but exist in continuous masses, presenting, 
most commonly, a crystalline structure. ‘They are wholly des- 
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titute of the remains of both vegetables and animals. From 
the strong resemblance of many of these rocks to the heavier 
and more compact lavas, it was early suspected by geologists, 
that they had had a similar origin. ‘This opinion, however, 
was regarded in the light of a conjecture, until, upon further 
examination, they were found to send off numerous dykes and 
veins, traversing the superincumbent rocks, in the same manner 
as those which are met with in the neighborhood of volcanoes. 
By tracing the course of these dykes and veins, it was also 
discovered, that the substances through which they passed had 
undergone, along the surfaces of contact, precisely those 
changes which might naturally be expected to result from the 
action of heat. Shales were hardened into slate ; beds of coal 
had lost their bituminous matter, and, in some instances, were 
even converted into soot; while, in fossiliferous strata, every 
trace of organic life was obliterated, and the substance of the 
rock so altered as to have become crystalline. ‘The discovery 
of these facts removed all doubt concerning the origin of this 
whole class of rocks, showing conclusively, that the elements 
of which they are composed have at some former period been 
melted, and that while in this state,a part of the burning 
materials was forced up through fissures, forming trap dykes 
and veins, or poured out upon the bed of the ocean, in huge 
masses of green-stone and porphyry, while the remainder slow ‘ly 
cooled down, at a great depth beneath the surface, giving rise 
to extensive beds of granite. 

The other class of rocks, or those belonging to the stratified 
series, are marked by a very different assemblage of characters. 
Instead of occurring in masses, and presenting a crystalline 
texture, they are spread out in thin layers, each of which is 
frequently composed of a great number of distinct laminae. 
Sometimes, however, they are met with in beds of considerable 
thickness, which do not exhibit a laminated structure, but are 
made up of various kinds of water-worn stones, united together 
by a common paste. Most of the stratified rocks also contain, 
in great abundance, the organic remains of either vegetables or 
animals. ‘These, it is true, are wanting in the lowest members 
of the series, which are commonly designated as primary ; but 
whether their absence here should be considered as pointing 
back to a former condition of the earth, inconsistent with the 
existence and perpetuation of organized life, or whether it 
should be referred sclely to the influence of heat, slowly trans- 
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mitted upwards from the crystalline rocks, geologists are not 
agreed. Dr. Buckland appears to incline to the former opin- 
ion. Mr. Lyell, on the contrary, manifests a strong preference 
for the latter; and we think the analogies, so far as they are 
at present understood, are decidedly in favor of his view. 

But, whatever difference of opinion may exist, in regard to 
the history of the primary schists, there can be no doubt con- 
cerning the origin of the great mass of the stratified rocks. 
Their arrangement in beds or layers, the water-worn materials 
of which they are composed, as well as the abundant remains 
of marine animals which are found imbedded in them, all show, 
that they have been gradually formed beneath the waters of 
seas and oceans, by the continued deposition of sedementary 
matter. 

When we take into view the geographical extent of these 
rocks, and consider the great thickness which they attain, 
amounting in all, as it is thought, to an aggregate of not less 
than ten miles, we naturally inquire from what source the 
materials for so vast an accumulation of strata have been de- 
rived, and by what causes they have been lifted up from the 
bed of the ocean to their present elevated positions. Now, it 
is precisely to these topics of inquiry, that the labors of modern 
geologists have been most successfully directed. By disre- 
garding the theories of their predecessors,—who taught the doc- 
trine of sudden and violent revolutions, of “deluges sweeping 
across entire continents,” and “ paroxysms of volcanic energy, 
giving rise to the instantaneous elevation of mountain chains,” 
—and directing their attention exclusively to the present course 
of nature, they have discovered, that changes are now in prog- 
ress, perfectly analogous to those which we find attested by 
the geological monuments of antiquity; that the earth is at 
present subjected to the operation of two powerful forces, 
which are continually destroying and renovating the different 
parts of its surface. By one of these forces,—the transporting 
and levelling power of water,—the more elevated parts of the 
earth’s crust, gradually decomposed by the combined action of 
atmospheric causes, are taken up and borne down to the sea, 
where, after remaining for a time suspended in its agitated 
waters, they are at length thrown down in the form of deltas. 
These deltas, occurring at the mouths of all the large rivers, 
and covering frequently a surface of several thousand square 
miles, are found, upon examination, to possess a distinctly 
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stratified structure, being made up of a great number of layers, 

regularly applied one upon another. They also contain abun- 
dantly the remains of plants and animals, both land and ma- 
rine, and resemble, in all respects, so perfectly the more recent 
groups of the stratified rocks, that samples taken from each 
can be distinguished from one another only by their imbed- 
ded fossils; those of the former belonging exclusively to exist- 
ing species, while those of the latter are referable chiefly to 
extinct races. 

Besides the constant degradation which the islands and 
continents are undergoing from the action of rivers, they are 
continually encroached upon by numerous marine currents 
sweeping along their coasts, and bearing away the materials 
with which they become charged, to be deposited along the 
bed of the ocean, where they give rise to other formations, 
stretching over wide areas, and teeming with proofs of the 
abundance of oceanic life. ‘Thus the great body of water, 
which is moving over the earth, is constantly striving to reduce 
the inequalities of its surface, by “ grinding down its prominent 
parts, and redistributing the materials, in stratified beds, within 
its hollows ;” and although the changes produced within the 
memory of man have been inconsiderable, we are assured by 
the records of geological history, that a sufficient time has 
elapsed, since the commencement of the present system of 
things, for the unrestrained operation of this cause to have re- 
duced the different parts of the earth to one common level, 
and thus to have buried its entire surface beneath the waters of 
a universal ocean. 

The other force to which we have alluded, and which con- 
stitutes an essential part of the terrestrial mechanism, designed 
to counteract and control the effect of aqueous causes, is, the 
expansive power of heat. It has long been known, that the 
numerous volcanoes with which the earth’s surface is studded 
are not themselves the seats of the fires which perpetually burn 
within them, but merely vents, opening into subterranean lakes 
and seas of lava, stretching far under the surrounding country. 
It is not, however, till recently, that their real nature and true 
place in the dynamics of the globe have been generally un- 
derstood. Some, adopting the theory of central heat, have 
regarded them as openings piercing the earth’s crust, and giv- 
ing vent to the liquid and gaseous products, which the contact 
of water with a melted nucleus might naturally be supposed to 
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originate. By such they have been denominated the safety- 
valves of the globe. Others have regarded them as the inci- 
dental product of a slow process of oxy dization, still going on 
in the interior of the earth, by which the metalloid bases are 
gradually converted into the different earths. Both classes of 
speculatists, however, have agreed in supposing, that their en- 
ergy has been gradually on the decline, from the earliest epoch 
down to the present time, and that at some future period their 
action is destined wholly to cease. Now, whatever may be 
the cause of volcanic action, there can be little doubt, that it 
is permanent in its nature, that it is the great antagonizing 
force to the levelling power of water, and constitutes an 
essential part of the “mechanism by which the integrity 
of the habitable surface is preserved, and the very exis- 
tence and perpetuation of dry land secured.” ‘The numer- 
ous islands, which, within the periods of authentic history, 
have been raised from the bed of the ocean,—the extensive 
tracts of dry land which have been permanently elevated, as 
well as the numberless cities, towns and villages, which have 
sunk beneath the surface of lakes and seas, or have been sud- 
denly swallowed up in the bowels of the earth,—all testify to 
the power of this agent in effecting changes of level, and ren- 
der it probable, that the same cause, operating throughout an 
indefinite series of ages, and visiting in succession every zone 
of the earth, has given rise, on the one hand, to all that variety 
of hill and dale, and mountain and valley, with which its sur- 
face is diversified, and, on the other, to the entire class of crys- 
talline rocks, which, as we have already remarked, are now 
universally believed to be of i igneous origin. 

In order to bring more clearly before the minds of his read- 
ers the facts which have been stated in regard to the earth’s 
structure, as well as to enable them to understand better the nu- 
merous and complicated changes which it has undergone, from 
the combined action of aqueous and igneous causes, Dr. Buckland 
has prefixed to the extensive series of plates which illustrate and 
adorn his work, an ideal section of a portion of the earth’s crust, 
presenting, at a single view, the entire series of geological for- 
mations, from the most recent tertiary strata, down to the oldest 
primitive rocks. And to fill up the picture, over each of the 
formations are introduced the restored figures of several of the 
characteristic animals and vegetables, whose remains are found 
imbedded in them, and which, during the periods of their 
growth, constituted the chief tenants of the earth. Nothing can 
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be more instructive than this beautiful and elaborate engraving. 
It is alone sufficient to give the reader a general idea of all that 
is interesting or important in the science of geology. 

Having briefly described the materials composing the earth’s 
crust, and considered the proofs of design afforded by their 
constitution and arrangement, our author proceeds to examine 
the organization of some of the most remarkable animals which 
have left their remains imbedded in it. He commences with 
the mammalians,—animals suckling their young,—whose bones 
are found very abundantly in the newest tertiary beds, but 
have been discovered, with a single exception, in none of the 
more ancient strata. ‘The huge Dinotherium, and the Mega- 
theriam, “with its columnal hind legs and colossal tail,” are 
selected as most remarkable for “size and unexampled pecu- 
liarities of anatomical structure.” The first of these belonged 
to the order of pachydermata (animals with thick skins, like 
the elephant and the rhinoceros), and is supposed to have been 
the largest terrestrial mammalian that has ever inhabited the 
earth. It is calculated, both by Cuvier and Kaup, to have 
attained the extraordinary length of eighteen feet. It was 
furnished with two enormous tusks, placed at the anterior 
extremity of the lower jaw, and curved downwards, somewhat 
in the form of reaping-hooks. ‘The animal is thought to have 
lived in fresh water lakes and rivers, and to have made use of 
these as instruments for raking and grubbing up from the bot- 
tom the roots of large aquatic vegetables. 

The Megatherium more nearly resembled the sloth than any 
other of the existing animals. Although infinitely exceeding 
it in size, it presents the same apparent monstrosity of external 
form, accompanied by similar peculiarities of internal structure. 
After pointing out the true relations of the different parts of its 
organization, and deducing from the apparent incongruities so 
many proofs of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, the Doctor 
sums up the argument as follows: 


“ With the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined, in its legs 
and feet, an admixture of the characters of the ant-eater, the arma- 
dillo, and the chlamyphorus; it probably also still further resembled 
the armadillo and chlamyphorus, in being cased with a bony coat of 
armor. Its haunches were more than five feet Wide, and its body 
twelve feet long and eight feet high; its feet were a yard in length, 
and terminated by most gigantic claws; its tail was probably clad 
in armor, and much larger than the tail of any other beast among 
extinct or living terrestrial mammalia. Thus heavily constructed 
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and ponderously accoutred, it could neither run, nor leap, nor climb, 
nor burrow under the ground, and in all its movements must have 
been necessarily slow; but what need of rapid locomotion to an 
animal, whose occupation of digging roots for food was almost 
stationary ? and what need of speed for flight from foes, to a creature 
whose giant carcass was encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and 
who, by a single pat of his paw, or lash of bis tail, could in an instant 
have demolished the couguar or the crocodile? Secure within the 
panoply of his bony armor, where was the enemy that would dare 
encounter this leviathan of the Pampas? or in what more powerful 
creature can we find the cause that has effected the extirpation of 
his race ? 

“ His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, adapt- 
ed exactly to the work it had to do; strong and ponderous in pro- 
portion as this work was heavy, and calculated to be the vehicle of 
life and enjoyment to a gigantic race of quadrupeds, which, though 
they have ceased to be counted among the living inhabitants of our 
planet, have, in their fossil bones, left behind them imperishable 
monuments of the consummate skill with which they were con- 
structed. Each limb, and fragment of a limb, forming codrdinate 
parts of a well-adjusted and perfect whole; and through all their 
deviations from the form and proportion of the limbs of other quad- 
rupeds, affording fresh proofs of the infinitely varied and in:exhausti- 
ble contrivances of creative wisdom.”—pp. 129, 130. 


Besides the Dinotherium and the Megatherium, there have 
been discovered, in the tertiary basins, a great variety of other 
animals, belonging to the class mammalia, and representing all 
its orders, with the exception of the two upper. As no remains 
of either man or the quadrumana have been met with in any 
part of the geological series, their introduction to the earth 1s 
supposed to have taken place at a comparatively recent period. 
From the negative character of this evidence, it might, at first, 
seem to afford but slight ground for so remarkable a conclusion. 
But when we compre the habits of man with those of other 
terrestrial animals, and consider the numerous causes which, in 
every state of society, may consign his remains to the bed of 
the ocean, to be entombed in forming strata, we can hardly 
avoid the belief, that if he had been a contemporary with the 
earlier inhabitants of the globe, some memorials would have 
been preserved, either of him or his works. 

We next come to the ancient Saurians, that remarkable 
family of reptiles, which prevailed so extensively during the 
middle ages of the secondary period, when 

“ Neither the carnivorous nor lacustrine mammalia of the tertiary 


periods had begun to appear; but the most formidable occupants, 
both of land and water, were crocodiles and lizards, of various torms, 
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and often of gigantic stature, fitted to endure the turbulence and 
continual convulsions of the unquiet surface of our infant world. 

“When we see that so large and important a range has been 
assigned to reptiles, among the former population of our planet, we 
cannot but regard with feelings of new and unusual interest the 
comparatively diminutive existing orders of that most ancient family 
of quadrupeds, with the very name of which we usually associate a 
sentiment of disgust. We shall view them with less contempt, when 
we learn from the records of geological history, that there was a 
time when reptiles not only constituted the chief tenants and most 
powerful possessors of the earth, but extended their dominion also 
over the waters of the seas; and that the annals of their history may 
be traced back through thousands of years, antecedent to that latest 
point in the progressive stages of animal creation, when the first 
parents of the human race were called into existence. 

“ Persons to whom this subject may now be presented for the first 
time, will receive, with much surprise, perhaps, almost with incre- 
dulity, such statements as are here advanced. It must be admitted, 
that they at first seem much more like the dreams of fiction and 
romance, than the sober results of calm and deliberate investigation ; 
but to those who will examine the evidence of facts upon which our 
conclusions rest, there can remain no more reasonable doubt of the 
former existence of these strange and curious creatures, in the times 
and places we assign to them, than is felt by the antiquary, who, 
finding the catacombs of Egypt stored with the mummies of men, 
and apes, and crocodiles, concludes them to be the remains of mam- 
malia and reptiles, that have formed part of an ancient population 
on the banks of the Nile.”—pp. 131, 182. 


Many of the ancient Saurians were marine animals, furnished 
with paddles instead of feet, and fitted, in all respects, for 
moving in the waters of a tempestuous ocean. Of this de- 
scription were the Ichthyosauri, or fish lizards, a genus remark- 
able for the combination of forms and mechanical contrivances, 
which are now dispersed through various classes and orders of 
existing animals, but are no longer united in the same individ- 
uals. If we suppose the snout of a porpoise, the teeth of a 
crocodile, the head of a lizard, the vertebre of a fish, and the 
breast bone of an Ornithorhynchus,* all to be combined in the 
same animal, and so wrought together as to present the general 
outline of a modern grampus, and if to these we add two enor- 
mous eyes, equalling in size a man’s head, four large paddles, 
together with a long and powerful tail, and conceive the whole 
upon a scale of thirty or forty feet in length, we shall have 











* A remarkable animal of New-Holiand, uniting in itself most of the charac- 
teristics of both a bird and a quadruped. It has four webbed feet, a bill like a 
duck’s, is clothed with fur, lays eggs, and suckles its young. 
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some idea of an [chthyosaurus as he swam through the seas of 
a former world. But amidst all this strange blending of forms, 
this apparent confusion of organs, there reigns entire harmony 
of design. ‘The several parts of the organization are perfectly 
fitted to one another, and the whole precisely adapted to the 
habits of the animal, and to the circumstances under which it 
was designed to exist. 

The Plesiosaurus, another of the marine lizards, was nearly 
allied to the Iehthyosaurus, though still more remarkable for its 
extraordinary combinations of form. It is this animal whose 
structure Cuvier has pronounced to be the most heteroclite, 
and its character altogether the most monstrous, of all that 
have yet been found amid the ruins of a former world. It 
possessed a lizard’s head, with crocodile teeth, a neck of enor- 
mous length, resembling the body of a serpent, a trunk and 
tail having the proportions of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs 
of a chameleon, and the paddles of a whale! 


“Such are the strange combinations of form and structure in the 
Plesiosaurus,—a genus, the remains of which, after interment for 
thousands of years amidst the wreck of millions of extinct inhabi- 
tants of the ancient earth, are at length recalled to light by the re- 
searches of the geologist, and submitted to our examination in nearly 
as perfect a state as the bones of species that are now existing upon 
the earth. 

“'The Plesiosauri appear to have lived in shallow seas and estuaries, 
and to have breathed air like the Ichthyosauri and our modern 
Cetacea. We are already acquainted with five or six species, some 
of which attained a prodigious size and length; but our present 
observations will be chiefly limited to that which is the best known, 
and perhaps the most remarkable of them all, viz., the P. Dolicho- 
deirus.”—p. 158. 


Mr. Conybeare, to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
of the Plesiosaurus, has drawn the following inferences with 
respect to the habits of this species: 


“'That it was aquatic is evident, from the form of its paddles; that 
it was marine, is almost equally so, from the remains with which it 
is universally associated: that it may have occasionally visited the 
shore, the resemblance of its extremities to those of the turtle may 
lead us to conjecture; its motion, however, must have been very 
awkward on land; its long neck must have impeded its progress 
through the water, presenting a striking contrast to the organization 
which so admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves. 
May it not, therefore, be concluded (since, in addition to these cir- 
cumstances, its respiration must have required frequent access of 
air), that it swam upon or near the surface, arching back its long 
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neck, like the swan, and occasionally darting it down at the fish 
which happened to float within its reach? It may, perhaps, have 
lurked in shoal water along the coast, concealed among the sea-weed, 
and, raising its nostrils to a level with the surface from a considerable 
depth, may have found a secure retreat from the assaults of danger- 
ous enemies; while the length and flexibility of its neck may have 
compensated for the want of strength in its jaws, and its incapacity 
for swift motion through the water, by the suddenness and agility of 
the attack which they enabled it to make on every animal fitted for 
its prey, which came within its reach.”—pp. 164, 165. 


But the most extraordinary of all the ancient Saurians are 
the Pterodactyles. Of these, we must permit the Doctor to 
speak for himself: 


“ Among the most remarkable disclosures made by the researches 
of geology, we may rank the flying reptiles, which have been ranged 
by Cuvier under the genus Pterodactyle; a genus presenting more 
singular combinations of form than we find in any other creatures 
yet discovered amid the ruins of the ancient earth. 

“'The structure of these animals is so exceedingly anomalous, that 
the first discovered Pterodactyle was considered by one naturalist to 
be a bird, by another as a species of bat, and by a third as a flying 
reptile. 

“'This extraordinary discordance of opinion respecting a creature 
whose skeleton was almost entire, arose from the presence of char- 
acters apparently belonging to each of the three classes to which it 
was referred. ‘The form of its head, and length of neck, resembling 
that of birds, its wings approaching to the proportion and form of 
those of bats, and the body and tail approximating to those of ordi- 
nary mammalia. These characters, connected with a small skull, 
as is usual among reptiles, and a beak furnished with not less than 
sixty pointed teeth, presented a combination of apparent anomalies, 
which it was reserved for the genius of Cuvier to reconcile. In his 
hands, this apparently monstrous production of the ancient world 
has been converted into one of the most beautiful examples yet 
afforded by comparative anatomy, of the harmony that pervades all 
nature, in the adaptation of the same parts of the animal frame to 
infinitely varied conditions of existence.”—pp. 171, 172. 

“We are already acquainted with eight species of this genus, 
varying from the size of a snipe to that of a cormorant. 

“In external form, these animals somewhat resemble our modern 
bats and vampires; most of them had the nose elongated, like the 
snout of a crocodile, and armed with conical teeth. Their eyes 
were of enormous size, apparently enabling them to fly by night. 
From their wings projected fingers, terminated by long hooks, like 
the curved claw on the thumb of the bat. These must have formed 
a powerful paw, wherewith the animal was enabled to creep or 
climb, or suspend itself from trees. ; 

“It is probable, also, that the Pterodactyles had the power of 
swimming, which is so common in reptiles, and which is now pos- 
sessed by the Pteropus Pselaphon, or vampire bat of the island of 
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Bonin. (See Zool. Journ., No. 16, p. 458.) ‘Thus, like Milton’s 
fiend, all qualified for all services and all elements, the creature was 
a fit companion for the kindred reptiles that swarmed in the seas, 
or crawled on the shores, of a turbulent planet. 


** The fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or fee xt, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.”? 
[Paradise Lost, Book II., line 947. 


With flocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no 
less monstrous Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri swarming in the ocean, 
and gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawling on the shores of the 
primeval lakes and rivers, air, sea and Jand must have been strangely 
tenanted in these early periods of our infant world.’ ”—pp. 173, 174. 


Besides the Ichthyosauri, the Plesiosauri, and the Pterodac- 
tyles, there are found, in the secondary rocks, the remains of 
several other genera, some of which are supposed to have 
lived exclusively upon the land, like the modern Iguana, while 
others frequented the banks of rivers, and were amphibious, 
like the crocodile. 

The terrestrial Saurians were most remarkable for their 
gigantic size. ‘The Megalosaurus, or great lizard, is calculated 
to have been between forty and fifty feet in length. It was a 
carnivorous animal, and probably fed on smaller reptiles, such 
as crocodiles and tortoises, whose remains abound in the same 
strata with its bones. 

The Iguanodon, so named from the resemblance of its teeth 
to those of the Iguana, was still larger than the Megalosaurus. 
From the fragment of a femur, contained in the collection of 
Mr. Mantell, the thigh bone is known to have greatly exceeded 
in bulk that of the largest elephant. The entire body, it is 
thought, must have extended to a length of nearly seventy 
feet! and yet this huge animal lived upon the land, and fed 
upon vegetables. 

The amphibious Saurians, or the crocodilians of the old 
world, were more nearly similar, both in size and structure, to 
those of the present day. Like the gavial of the Ganges, they 
possessed long and slender beaks, which enabled them to move 
swiftly through the water; and from this circumstance, as well 
as from the fact, that no mammalia existed at this period, they 
are supposed to have fed chiefly upon fishes. Six species are 
already known, besides several others, which remain to be 
determined. 

Taking our leave of this most ancient family of reptiles, 
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which for so many ages occupied the highest place in the 
animal kingdom, and were, in reality, lords of the terrestrial 
creation, we hasten to a brief notice of the humbler Mollusks.* 
The remains of this class of animals are found in all the fossi- 
liferous rocks, but abound most in the secondary series. It is 
here that we meet with the greatest number and variety of that 
splendid order, the Cephalopods, so remarkably developed 
during the earlier periods of our planet’s history. Some of 
these Molluscans were naked, and, like the cuttle-fish of our 
modern seas, were provided with a bladder-shaped sac, con- 
taining a black viscid ink, with which they could at pleasure 
darken the surrounding water, and thereby conceal themselves 
from their enemies. The extraordinary state of preservation 
in which these sacs have been recently discovered, may be 
learned from the following statements : 


“It was hardly to be expected, that we should find, amid the pet- 
rified remains of animals of the ancient world,—remains which have 
been buried for countless centuries in the deep foundations of the 
earth,—traces of so delicate a fluid as the ink which was contained 
within the bodies of extinct species of Cephalopods, that perished at 
periods*#o incalculably remote ; yet the preservation of this substance 
is established, beyond the possibility of doubt, by the recent discovery 
of numerous specimens in the Lias of Lyme Regis, in which the 
ink-bags are preserved in a fossil state, still distended, as when they 
formed parts of the organization of living bodies, and retaining the 
same juxtaposition to a horny pen, which the ink-bag of the existing 
Loligo bears to the pen within the body of that animal.”—p. 230. 

“So completely are the character and qualities of the ink retained 
in its fossil state, that when, in 1826, 1 submitted a portion of it to 
my friend, Sir Francis Chantrey, requesting him to try its power as 
a pigment, and he had prepared a drawing with a triturated portion 
of this fossil substance, the drawing was shown to a celebrated 
painter, without any information as to its origin, and he immediately 
pronounced it to be tinted with sepia of excellent quality, and begged 
to be informed by what colorman it was prepared. ‘The common 
sepia used in drawing is from the ink-bag of an oriental species of 
cuttle-fish. The ink of the cuttle-fishes, in its natural state, is said 
to be soluble only in water, through which it diffuses itself instanta- 
neously ; being thus remarkably adapted to its peculiar service in 
the only fluid wherein it is naturally employed.”—p. 231. 


But most of these ancient Cephalopods, instead of possessing 
an ink-bag, were furnished with a curiously constructed shell, 
which served both as a defence to their bodies, and as a hy- 
draulic instrument, by which they were enabled to rise and 





* Animals with soft bodies, like the clam, oyster, &c. 
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fall in the water. Of this description were the Nummulites, the 
Ammonites, the Orthoceratites, and a variety of other genera, 
too numerous to be mentioned. Many of these attained a 
great size, to which our modern seas furnish no parallel, though 
perfectly corresponding to the gigantic dimensions which at 
that time prevailed throughout every part of the animal world. 
In some species of the Ammonite, the mere float, which buoyed 
the animal up, was no less than four feet in diameter. ‘The 
following description of this instrument will enable the reader 
to form some conception of the admirable contrivances by 
which it was fitted for its office : 


“ An Ammonite, like a Nautilus, is composed of three essential 
parts: Ist. An external shell, usually of a flat, discoidal form, and 
having its surface strengthened and ornamented with ribs. 2d. A 
series of internal air chambers, formed by transversed plates, inter- 
secting the inner portion of the shell. 3d. A siphuncle, or pipe, 
commencing at the bottom of the outer chamber, and thence passing 
through the entire series of air chambers, to the innermost extremity 
of the shell.”—p. 254. 

“ As the animal increased in bulk, and advanced along the outer 
chamber of the shell, the spaces left behind it were successively 
cenverted into air chambers, simultaneously increasing the power 
of the float. This float, being regulated by a pipe, passing through 
the whole series of the chambers, formed an hydraulic instrument 
of extraordinary delicacy, by which the animal could, at pleasure, 
control its ascent to the surface, or descent to the bottom of the sea. 

“'To creatures that sometimes floated, a thick and heavy shell 
would have been inapplicable; and as a thin shell, enclosing air, 
would be exposed to various and often intense degrees of pressure 
at the bottom, we find a series of provisions to afford resistance to 
such pressure, in the mechanical construction both of the external 
shell and of the internal transverse plates, which formed the air 
chambers. First, the shell is made up of a tube, coiled round itself, 
and externally convex. Secondly, it is fortified by a series of ribs 
and vaultings, disposed in the form of arches and domes on the 
convex surface of this tube, and still further adding to its strength. 
Thirdly, the transverse plates, that form the air chambers, supply 
also a continuous succession of supports, extending their ramifica- 
tions, with many mechanical advantages, beneath those portions of 
the shell which, being weakest, were most in need of them. 

“If the existence of contrivance proves the exercise of mind, and 
if higher degrees of perfection in mechanism are proof of more 
exalted degrees of intellect in the Author from whom they pro- 
ceeded, the beautiful examples which we find in the petrified re- 
mains of these chambered shells, afford evidence coeval and coex- 
tensive with the mountains wherein they are entombed, attesting 
the wisdom in which such exquisite contrivances originated, and 
setting forth the providence and care of the Creator, in regulating 
the structure of every creature of his hand.”—p. 269. 
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We come lastly to those animals whose remains are found 
in the transition or oldest fossiliferous rocks. ‘They consist 
principally of Mollusks and Zoophytes, together with a few 
Crustaceans, all belonging to extinct species. During these 
earlier periods of geological chronology, the surface of our 
planet seems to have been peopled with only the lowest and 
simplest forms of organized life. ‘There were no mammalia, 
no birds, no reptiles. ‘The bones and teeth of fishes have, in 
a few instances, been discovered ; but even these, it is thought, 
from the rare occurrence of their remains, were by no means 
numerous. Molluscous animals were considerably abundant, 
but confined principally to the lower orders of the class. The 
Crustaceans * belonged almost exclusively to the remarkable 
family of Trilobites, whose remains are found abundantly in 
all parts of the world, but have not as yet been met with in 
any strata more recent than the carboniferous series. ‘The 
bodies of most of these animals were divided, by longitudinal 
furrows, into three ranges of lobes; and it is from this circum- 
stance that they have derived their name. ‘Their eyes,—of 
which the casts are remarkably perfect, owing to the soft and 
bituminous character of the slate in which they most frequently 
occur,—like those of the modern Crustaceans, were unusually 
prominent ; and, instead of revolving in sockets, were made up 
of a great number of distinct lenses, having their axes so di- 
rected as to take in a complete horizontal range, and thereby 
endow the animal with panoramic vision. Dr. Buckland says: 

“'This point deserves peculiar consideration, as it affords the most 
ancient, and almost the only, example, yet found in the fossil world, 
of the preservation of parts so delicate as the visual organs of ani- 
mals that ceased to live many thousands, and perhaps millions of 
years ago. We must regard these organs with feelings of no ordi- 
nary kind, when we recollect, that we have before us the identical 
instruments of vision through which the light of heaven was admit- 


ted to the sensorium of some of the first created inhabitants of our 
lanet. 


“The discovery of such instruments in so perfect a state of pres- 
ervation, after having been buried for incalculable ages in the early 
strata of the transition formation, is one of the most marvellous facts 
yet disclosed by geological researches; and the structure of these 
eyes supplies an argument of high importance in connecting togeth- 
er the extreme points of the animal creation. An identity of me- 
chanical arrangements, adapted to the construction of an optical 





* Animals having a shelly coating or crust, which they cast periodically. 
Crabs and lobsters are examples. 
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instrument, precisely similar to that which forms the eyes of existing 
insects and Crustaceans, affords an example of agreement that seems 
utterly inexplicable, without reference to the exercise of one and 
the same intelligent creative Power.”—pp. 299, 300. 


The Doctor adds: 


“'The results arising from these facts are not confined to animal 
physiology; they give information, also, regarding the condition of 
the ancient sea and ancient atmosphere, and the relations of both 
these media to light, at that remote period when the earliest marine 
animals were furnished with instruments of vision, in which the 
minute optical adaptations were the same that impart the perception 
of light to Crustaceans now living at the bottom of the sea. 

“With respect to the waters wherein the Trilobites maintained 
their existence throughout the entire period of the transition forma- 
tion, we conclude, that they could not have been that imaginary 
turbid and compound chaotic fluid, from the precipitates of which 
some geologists have supposed the materials of the surface of the 
earth to be derived; because the structure of the eyes of these ani- 
mals is such, that any kind of fluid in which they could have been 
efficient at the bottom, must have been pure and transparent enough 
to allow the passage of light to organs of vision, the nature of which 
is so fully disclosed by the state of perfection in which they are 
preserved. 

“ With regard to the atmosphere, also, we infer, that had it differed 
materially from its actual condition, it might have so far affected the 
rays of light, that a corresponding difference from the eyes of exist- 
ing Crustaceans would have been found in the organs on which the 
impressions of such rays were then received. 

“Regarding light itself, also, we learn, from the resemblance of 
these most ancient organizations to existing eyes, that the mutual 
relations of light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were the same 
at the time when Crustaceans, endowed with the faculty of vision, 


were first placed at the bottom of the primeval seas, as at the present 
moment.”—p. 303. 


Among the Zoophytes of the transition rocks, the Crinoi- 
deans, on account of their vast numerical extent, as well as 
their extraordinary beauty, deserve particular notice. They 
are met with in every part of the series; and frequently strata, 
many feet in thickness, and many miles in extent, are half 
made up of their calcareous skeletons. In the living state, 
they consisted of a vertebral column, having its base most 
commonly attached to the bottom of the ocean, but terminating, 
at its upper extremity, in a head surrounded by numerous 
arms or tentacula, which they possessed the power of folding 
up like the bud of a lily, or of spreading out so as to resemble 
the expanded flower of the same plant. Like most of the 
Zoophytes, they multiplied by offsets or lateral shoots, upon 
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which heads were in time formed, similar to that of the original 
stock ; and thus extensive families were established, enjoying 
community of life, nutrition and volition. But the most re- 
markable fact in the history of the Crinoideans is, the great 
number of parts which enter into their structure, furnishing, in 
these lowest forms of animated being, a most beautiful and 
sublime illustration of the exhaustless and all-pervading benefi- 
cence of the Creator. 


“Mr. Parkinson states, that after a careful examination, he has 
ascertained, that, independently of the number of pieces which may 
be contained in the vertebral column, and which, from its probable 
length, may be very numerous, the fossil skeleton of the superior 
part of the Lily Encrinite (Encrinites Moniliformis) consists of at 
least 26,000 pieces. 

“Mr. Miller observes, that this number would increase most sur- 
prisingly, were we to take into account the minute calcareous plates 
that are interwoven in the integument covering the abdominal cavity 
and inner surface of the fingers and tentacula.”—pp. 317, 318. 

“'The number of bones in the fingers and tentacula of the Briarean 
Pentacrinite amounts, at least, to a hundred thousand. If to these 
we add fifty thousand more for the ossicula of the side-arms, which 
is much too little, the total number of bones will exceed a hundred 
and fifty thousand. As each bone was furnished with at least two 
fasciculi of fibres,—one for contraction, the other for expansion,— 
we have a hundred and fifty thousand bones, and three hundred 
thousand fasciculi of fibres equivalent to muscles, in the body of a 
single Pentacrinite ; an amount of muscular apparatus concerned in 
regulating the ossicula of the skeleton, infinitely exceeding any that 
has been yet observed throughout the entire animal creation. 

“ When we consider the profusion of care and exquisite contri- 
vance, that pervades the frame of every individual in this species of 
Pentacrinite,—forming but one of many members of the almost 
extinct family of Crinoideans,—and when to this we add the amount 
of analogous mechanisnis that characterize the other genera and 
species of this curious family, we are almost lost in astonishment at 
the microscopic attention that has been paid to the welfare of crea- 
ture holding so low a place among the inhabitants of the ancient 
deep; and we feel a no less irresistible conviction of the universal 
presence and eternal agency of creative care, in the lower regions 
of organic life, than is forced upon us by the contemplation of those 
highest combinations of animal mechanism which occur in that 
paragon of animal organization, the corporeal frame of man.”— 


p. 332. 

Dr. Buckland next considers, somewhat at length, the vege- 
tables of the ancient world. But, as we cannot afford space 
for the details of their interesting history, we must confine our 
extracts to a brief summary of the results at which geologists 
have arrived in this department of the fossil kingdom. 
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“If we take a general review of the remains of terrestrial vegeta- 
bles, that are distributed through the three great periods of geologi- 
cal history, we find a similar division of them into groups, each 
respectively indicating the same successive diminutions of tempera- 
ture upon the land, which have been inferred from the remains of 
the vegetation of the sea. Thus, in strata of the transition series, 
we have an association of a few existing families of endogenous 
plants, chiefly Ferns and Equisetacez, with extinct families both 
endogenous and exogenous, which some modern botanists have 
considered to indicate a climate hotter than that of the tropics of 
the present day. 

“In the secondary formations, the species of these most early 
families become much less numerous, and many of their genera, 
and even of the families themselves, entirely cease; and a large 
increase takes place in two families, that comprehend many existing 
forms of vegetables, and are rare in the coal formation, viz., Cycadee 
and Conifere. The united characters of the groups associated in 
this series indicate a climate whose temperature was nearly similar 
to that which prevails within the present tropics. 

“In the tertiary deposits, the greater number of the families of 
the first series, and many of those of the second, disappear; and a 
more complicated dicotyledonous vegetation takes place of the simpler 
forms which predominated through the two preceding periods. 
Smaller Equisetacez also succeed to the gigantic Calamites; Ferns 
are reduced in size and number to the scanty proportions they bear 
on the southern verge of our temperate climates; the presence of 
palms attests the absence of any severe degree of cold; and the 
general character marks a climate nearly approaching to that of the 
Mediterranean.”—pp. 341, 342. 


In regard to the cause of the high temperature which un- 


doubtedly prevailed in northern latitudes during the deposition 
of the older rocks, geologists are not agreed. Some suppose it 
to have been produced by the greater proximity of internal 
fires, which they conceive to have gradually receded from the 
surface, in proportion as the earth has cooled down from an 
original state of fusion. Others refer it to a difference in the 
geographical distribution of continents and oceans, whereby a 
much larger proportion of land was formerly included within 
the tropics, and the heat reflected from it more generally dif- 
fused over the temperate zones. While a third class of specu- 
latists attribute the change of climate to a variation of temper- 
ature in the celestial spaces, through which our planet, together 
with the other parts of the solar system, is supposed to have 
been slowly moving ever since the time of its first creation. 
But which of these theories is correct, or whether either con- 
tains a true explanation of the phenomenon, must be reserved 
for future inquirers, and it may be, for future ages, to determine. 
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In making these quotations from Dr. Buckland’s work, we 
have not insisted upon the proofs of design afforded by the 
structure and organization of the ancient inhabitants of the 
earth,—though to evince these is the main object of the writer, 
—partly that we might direct attention more particularly to 
the great outlines of geological science, and partly because we 
consider these proofs to be in their nature defective. We have 
long been of the opinion, that in conducting the argument for 
design, little is to be gained by the accumulation of instances, 
although derived from the most striking and obvious relations 
in the world around us. A few well-selected cases, of clear 
and unequivocal adaptation, carry home conviction as certainly 
and as irresistibly as ten thousand. He who can see no proofs 
of an intelligent Creator in the constitution of the human frame, 
no evidence of design in the structure and appurtenances of 
the human eye, would fail to be convinced, though the count- 
less myriads of beings which people our globe, with all their 
diversified forms and variegated organs, were called up and 
passed in review before him. 

But when we come to the inhabitants of a former world, it 
should be recollected, that we no longer possess the means of 
ascertaining directly either their habits or the circumstances 
under which they lived. All that we learn of their natural 
history, we are obliged to collect by inference from the struc- 
ture of their fossil skeletons, taking it for granted, in ever 
instance, that the mode of life was precisely that for which the 
animal, by its organization, was specially fitted. Having com- 
menced with this assumption, it will readily be perceived, that 
whatever arguments we may found upon it, in support of a 
wise and beneficent Creator, must in reality beg the question 
at issue, and of course prove nothing; and of this nature, as 
appears to us, is the reasoning of Dr. Buckland, so far as it 
rests upon the form, structure and organization of the various 
races of extinct animals, considered with reference to their 
several modes of life, and to the conditions which prevailed in 
the external world during the successive periods of their exis- 
tence. ‘l'o him who is already satisfied with the evidences of 
design afforded by the things around him, the study of fossil 
anatomy furnishes new proofs of the abundance of organized 
life, with which the Creator has filled our earth during every 
period of its past history, and fresh illustrations of the exhaust- 
less contrivances by which, under every variety of circumstance, 
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he has provided for the happiness of the countless beings which 
he has made. It also enables him to take a more enlarged 
view of the economy of nature, and to gather from a wider 
induction the objects designed to be accomplished by the ter- 
restrial creation. 'To the comparative anatomist, too, it affords 
the means of becoming further acquainted with the innumerable 
modifications which the same parts may undergo in becoming 
adapted to the endlessly diversified conditions of life, as well 
as of extending his knowledge of those splendid laws of coex- 
istence, which constitute the basis of his science. But to him 
who is unable to perceive the marks of intelligence exhibited 
in the constitution of his own frame, or in the structure and 
organization of the countless beings by which he is surrounded, 
the mutilated and fossilized remains of a former world can fur- 
nish no arguments in proof of a wise or benevolent Creator. 

We have already alluded to the conviction, now universally 
prevalent among geologists, that periods of incalculable duration 
have elapsed since the creation of our planet and the com- 
mencement of the present system of things. ‘The question 
will naturally be asked, how do geologists know this? Upon 

what evidence do their convictions rest? To understand per- 
fectly the nature of the evidence upon which the belief is 
founded, or to appreciate fully its force, it is necessary to be- 
come practically acquainted with the details of the science. 
But to those who are placed in a situation to render this im- 
possible, the following facts, taken from Mr. Lyell’s “ Princi- 
ples of Geology,” and chiefly the results of his own observa- 
tions, may serve to convey a notion of its general character. 

In the southern part of Sicily, there is a series of strata, 
consisting principally of limestone, sandstone and marl, and 
belonging to the Newer Pliocene formation, or the most recent 
division of the tertiary rocks. ‘The entire group covers about 
one third of the island, varying in thickness from one to two 
thousand feet. Most of the beds are plentifully supplied with 
marine shells, nearly all of which are identical with species at 
present inhabiting the Mediterranean. These shells are often 
found under circumstances which indicate the slow and gradual 
deposition of the strata. Mr. Lyell mentions the occurrence 
of a bed of oysters no less than twenty feet in thickness, which 
had evidently been formed by the slowly accumulated remains 
of successive generations. He also observed embedded vol- 
canic pebbles, covered with full grown serpulae, supplying a 
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beautiful proof of a considerable interval of time having elapsed 
between the rounding of the pebbles and their enclosure in the 
solid stratum. When we consider, in connection with these 
facts, the great thickness attained by the group, we are pre- 
pared to admit, that a period of vast length must have been 
occupied in its formation. 

But if we turn our attention to Mount Etna, which, to all 
appearance, rests upon the lowest division of these rocks, we 
find new proofs of a long series of ages having elapsed since 
the commencement of their growth. This mountain is two 
miles high, and at its base, which is nearly circular, about ninety 
miles in circumference. At the summit is a deep crater, in 
which volcanic fires are perpetually burning, and around its 
flanks are numerous cones of inferior dimensions, which have 
been formed, at intervals, by the ejection of scoriae from later- 
al vents. On the eastern side, a narrow valley or ravine, com- 
mencing near the summit, and extending down to the fertile 
region about its base, exposes to view the internal structure of 
the mountain, to the depth of between four or five thousand 
feet. From the section presented in the sides of this ravine, 
there can be little doubt, that the entire mass is made up of a 
succession of conical layers, the regularity of which is inter- 
rupted only by the occasional interference of lateral volcanoes, 
and that, like them, it has been gradually formed by streams 
of lava, and showers of volcanic sand, thrown out from its 
crater. 

Such being the structure of Etna, and such the manner of 
its growth, how long a period may we suppose to have been 
occupied by its formation ? 

‘<'There are no records, says Mr. Lyell, “within the his- 
torical era, which lead to the opinion, that the altitude of Etna 
has materially varied within the last two thousand years. Of 
the eighty most conspicuous minor cones which adorn its flanks, 
only one of the largest, Monti Rossi, has been produced with- 
in the times of authentic history. Even this hill, thrown up 
in the year 1669, although 450 feet in height, only ranks as a 
cone of second magnitude.” ‘ How many years, then, must 
we not suppose to have been expended in the formation of 
the eighty cones? It is difficult to imagine that a fourth part 
of them have originated during the last thirty centuries. But 
if we conjecture the whole of them to have been formed in 
twelve thousand years, how inconsiderable an era would this 
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portion of time constitute in the history of the volcano! If 
we could strip off from Etna all the lateral monticules now vis- 
ible, together with the Javas and scoriae, that have been pour- 
ed out from them, and from the highest crater, during the peri~ 
od of their growth, the diminution of the entire mass would be 
extremely slight! Etna might lose, perhaps, several miles in 
diameter at its base, and some hundreds of feet in elevation; 
but it would still be the loftiest of Sicilian mountains, studded 
with other cones, which would be recalled, as it were, into ex- 
istence, by the removal of the rocks under which they are now 
buried. 

“There seems nothing in the deep sections of the Val del 
Bove to indicate, that the lava currents of remote periods were 
greater in volume than those of modern times; and there are 
abundant proofs, that the countless beds of solid rock and scoriae 
were accumulated, as now, in succession. On the grounds, 
therefore, already explained, we must infer that a mass, eight 
thousand or nine thousand feet in thickness, must have required 
an immense series of ages anterior to our historical periods, for 
its growth ; yet the whole must be regarded as the product of 
a modern portion of the Newer Pliocene epoch. Such, at 
least, is the conclusion that seems to follow from the geological 
data already detailed, which show, that the oldest parts of the 
mountain, if not of posterior date to the marine strata around 
its base, were at least of coeval origin.” 

But the whole period occupied by the formation of the New- 
er Pliocene beds constitutes a mere unit, in the computations 
of geological chronology. We are already acquainted with a 
series of strata, which, estimated by their thickness, their geo- 
graphical extent, and the change of species observed in their 
imbedded fossils, are thought to furnish no less than thirty-eight 
equivalents to this group, each of which, if we suppose the 
laws of nature to have been uniform, must have required a 
similar length of time for its goowth! When we contemplate 
periods like these, numbers cease to convey an adequate 
expression of the vastness of their duration, and our minds 
even are oppressed by a painful sense of their inability fully to 
grasp the conception. ‘They cannot, however, fail to give us 
the most exalted ideas of the antiquity of our planet. 

But we have not yet arrived at the full extent of its past 
duration. Beneath the lowest transition rocks, we find a col- 
lection of beds, of great thickness, in which we discover, it 1s 
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true, no remains of organized beings, but which we know, from 
their stratified arrangement, to have been formed by deposition 
from watet. These rocks are the monuments of a series of 
ages anterior to that which we have just considered; and 
although the records, with which they may have once been 
filled, have been obliterated by the revolutions of countless 
ages, they still carry us back to an epoch incalculably more 
remote than that to which we are conducted by the oldest 
fossiliferous strata. And here we are obliged to stop, not 
because we discover the evidences of a beginning, but because 
there are no further lights to guide our inquiries. ‘The rocks 
at which we now arrive have all been melted; and whatever 
characters they may have once exhibited, they no longer con- 
vey any information concerning their origin. 

The discovery of periods in ‘the past history of the globe, so 
far exceeding our powers of comprehension, may appear to 
some strange “and unnatural; but a little reflection, we think, 
will convince them, that instead of being singular, it is in per- 
fect analogy with all our knowledge. ‘The discoveries of 
modern astronomy have revealed the existence of a universe, 
the vastness of whose dimensions the human mind in vain 
attempts to comprehend,—in comparison with which its most 
boundless conceptions shrink into the insignificance of mere 
points. ‘The powers of the microscope have disclosed, 
countless myriads, beings with organizations so minute, i 
when we:attempt to comprehend their littleness, our mental, 
like our visual faculties, immediately fail us. Whichever way 
we turn, we find ourselves surrounded by what is to us infinite. 
‘We are placed in the midst of a system of things, infinite in 
the vastness of its comprehension, infinite in the minuteness of 
its parts, and why should we be surprised at discovering the 
same marks of infinity in the periods of its duration ? 

Before concluding our brief notice of the present condition 
of geology, it may be proper to offer a few remarks upon the 
connection of its discoveries with sacred history. We are 
aware, that by many persons the doctrines of this science have 
been supposed to be at variance with the scriptural account of 
the creation and early history of our globe, and on this ground 
have been rejected, without further examination. A few,* we 
iets to » OF who have given some attention to the science. 





* See Kirby’ s Bridgewater Treatise, Chap. I. 
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and are not wholly unacquainted with the vast collection of 
facts upon which its conclusions are founded, have endeavored 
to evade the clear deductions of reason and common sense, by 
substituting, in’ their place, crude and unsupported theories, 
suppositions inconsistent with one another, contrary to every 
analogy, against which all nature cries aloud through all her 
works. And this they have done, we are pained to think, m 
vindication of the Bible, as if that sacred book, dictated by 
the wisdom of Inspiration, and clothed with the sanctions of 
divine power, needed the aid of such an alliance for its sup- 
port! ‘I'he course is equally to be deprecated, whether we 
consider its bearings upon the cause of science, or regard its 
influence upon the interests of religion. It also betrays a 
weak-minded fear of consequences, a want of confidence in 
those great laws, which, pervading alike the physical, the intel- 
lectual and the moral worlds, bind them together into one 
grand, harmonious system,—no less dishonorable to the Chris- 
tian than unworthy of the philosopher. 

The principles of geology, so far as they have been suppos- 
ed to conflict with the Bible, are as firmly established,—they 
rest upon as immovable a basis,—as the revolution of the earth 
about its axis, or any other of the Copernican doctrines. 
Whatever may be our views in regard to their tendency, it is 
the part of folly to oppose them. Nunquam aliud Natura, 
aliud sapientia, dicit. Any attempt to subvert them must 
strike at the foundation of all our other knowledge, and, by thus 
leading the way to universal skepticism, defeat its own object. 
Laying aside, therefore, all question concerning the consistency 
of ecology with revelation, and receiving each upon its own 
evidence, it may be proper to inquire, whether, in the present 
state of our knowledge, there be any mode of reconciling their 
apparent discrepancies ¢ 

Several hypotheses have been proposed with reference to 
this object. Only two of the number, however, are at all 
adapted to the present condition of geological science. One 
of these supposes, that the days of the Mosaic creation were 
not intended to imply the same length of time, which is now 
occupied by a single revolution of the globe, but some other 
cyclic period, embracing, it may be, a long series of ages. 
This opinion has been suggested both by learned theologians 
and by geologists, and that on grounds independent of one 
another ; and at one time the order of succession in the or ganic 
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remains of a former world was supposed to accord very exactly 
with the order of creation, as recorded in Genesis. But fur- 
ther observations have shown, that this correspondence, though 
to a certain extent real, does not hold throughout. In the old- 
est of the transition rocks, we meet with animals as well as 
vegetables ; so that the evidence of their remains, as far as it 
goes, would show them to be of contemporaneous origin. Dr. 
Buckland thinks there is no sound critical or theological objec- 
tion to the interpretation of the word “ day,” as meaning a 
long period ; but prefers the other hypothesis, which seeks ‘for 
the time indicated by geological phenomena, in the undefined 
interval following the announcement of the first verse. 


“In my inaugural lecture, published at Oxford, 1820, pp. 31, 32, I 
have stated my opinion in favor of the hypothesis ‘which supposes 
the word beginning, as applied by Moses in the first verse of the 
book of Genesis, to express an undefined period of time, which was 
antecedent to the last great change that affected the surface of the 
earth, and to the creation of its present animal and vegetable inhab- 
itants ; during which period a long series of operations and revolu- 
tions may have been going on, which, as they are wholly unconnect- 
ed with the history of the human race, are passed over in silence by 
the sacred historian, whose only concern with them was barely to 
state, that the matter of the universe is not eternal and self-existent, 
but was originally created by the power of the Almighty.’ ”—p. 25. 


We are not ourselves qualified to judge of the consistency of 
this interpretation with the laws of biblical philology ; but we 
think the hypothesis is open to objections from another source. 
It supposes, as will readily be perceived, immediately previous 
to the introduction of man to our planet, the occurrence of 
some great catastrophe, attended with the universal destruction 
of organized life, vegetable as well as animal, marine as well 
as terrestrial. Now the investigations of geology have brought 
to light no evidences of such a catastrophe, nor are we acquaint- 
ed with any cause or system of causes, which may be supposed 
to have produced it. On the contrary, from all we know of 
the present economy of nature, and from what we have discov- 
ered of her past changes, we should rather conclude the possi- 
bility of such an event to be, by the constitution of things, 
excluded. 

But a still stronger objection to this view of the subject aris- 
es from the fact, that many of the present races of both ani- 
mals and vegetables can be traced back to an epoch long an- 
terior to that at which man became a sojourner on the earth ; 
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so that, unless we imagine these races to have been destroyed 
and immediately recreated, no general catastrophe can have 
happened at the time supposed. ‘The hypothesis, we think, 
labors under heavy difficulties, and we doubt, whether, upon 
the whole, it can be sustained. We doubt, too, whether, in 
the present state of geology, it be wise to press any theory 
which may be offered with a view of explaining its phenomena 
consistently with sacred history,—not because we suppose its 
leading doctrines to be erroneous, or that further investigations 
will materially modify them,—but because the field of the un- 
known is as yet too wide, and there are too few lights to guide 
our conjectures. Several of the hypotheses, which have for- 
merly been proposed, and which for a time were almost uni- 
versally adopted, have already been cast aside as inapplicable 
to a more advanced state of the science; and it is hardly to 
be expected, that any which we might now offer would be so 
fortunate as to escape, hereafter, a similar fate. 

It should also be recollected, in connection with this subject, 
that there are certain questions of a physiological nature,— 
questions concerning the primitive constitution and original de- 
sign of man —which have an important bearing upon subsequent 
parts of the Mosaic narrative, and about which philosophers 
have not yet decided. When these questions shall be finally 
settled, and the great principles of geology, like those of astron- 
omy, shall be fully unfolded, it may be that new light will be 
thrown upon the character of the inspired writings, leading to 
the adoption of such rules of interpretation as shall not only 
remove the obstacles which have hitherto obstructed the path 
of the scientific inquirer, but also resolve numerous difficulties, 
which the biblical scholar has had to encounter. Possibly, 
it will be discovered, that Inspiration is responsible chiefly for 
moral truth, and that even here the language and the illustra- 
tions, whether drawn from nature, or derived from other parts 
of the sacred volume, are commonly left to the unaided powers 
of the writer. But waving these considerations, we would, in 
the mean time, urge upon the attention of our readers the clos- 


ing remarks of Dr. Buckland upon this subject as equally im- 
portant and just : 


“ After all, it should be recollected, that the question is not re- 
specting the correctness of the Mosaic narrative, but of our inter- 
pretation of it; and still further, it should be borne in mind, that the 
object of this account was, not to state in what manner, but by whom, 
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the world was made. As the prevailing tendency of men in those 
early days was to worship the most glorious objects of nature, viz., 
the sun, and moon, and stars, it should seem to have been one im- 
portant point in the Mosaic account of creation, to guard the Israel- 
ites against the polytheism and idolatry of the nations around them, 
by announcing, that all these magnificent celestial bodies were no 
gods, but the works of one Almighty Creator, to whom alone the 
worship of mankind is due.”—pp. 35, 36. 


When we commenced the review, we intended to notice 
certain important lights which the discoveries of geology have 
already thrown upon several problems in natural theology, and 
also to consider some of the moral lessons which its sublime 
revelations are so eminently adapted to enforce. But as we 
have already exceeded our proposed limits, we must here, how- 
ever reluctantly, bring our remarks to a close. 





Articute VI. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. Epiror:—In the June number of the Review is a 
paper on theological education in the United States. A par- 
ticular account of what has been attempted on this subject in 
Georgia would, I thought, be interesting to some of your read- 
ers; and therefore I send you the following. It embraces the 
substance of what has been accomplished by the Baptists. 

In 1793, the Rev. Silas Mercer (father of Jesse) employed 
a teacher to open a classical school at his own residence in 
Wilkes. ‘This could not be called a theological school, but 
was designed to furnish instruction to such ministers as would 
avail themselves of its advantages. Here Rev. Jesse Mercer, 
—then a married man and an ordained minister,—prosecuted 
a course of study in the Janguages, which he had begun some 
years before under the Rev. Mr. Springer, a Presbyterian 
clergyman. My. M.’s school continued till his death, in 1796. 

In May, 1801, a conference of ministers and others was 
held at Pow sion. In 1803, “the General Committee of 
Georgia Baptists” was formed at the same place, by about 
eighteen ministers. Itinerant preaching and a school in the 
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Creek nation were leading objects. Mr. Holcombe, who 
began his “ Analytical Repository,’—a religious periodical of 
some forty pages,—in May, 1802, was among the foremost in 
getting up the body abovenamed. ‘This Association, the next 
year, at Kiokee, resolved to take measures to establish the 
“ Baptist College of Georgia.” * 

Strange as it may seem, a charter for a college could not be 
obtained! Some of the reasons were, that it would interfere 
with the university, and would give the denomination too much 
influence! An academy was, however, opened in 1807, fifteen 
miles southwest from Augusta, called Mount Enon. This 
flourished till about 1811, when Dr. Holcombe removed to 
Philadelphia. ‘The denomination had contributed towards this 
seat of learning; and when it declined, all interest on this 
important subject seemed to die away. Its failure was a 
damper on education for nearly twenty years. ‘Talk of im- 
provements for the ministry, and Mount Enon was named as a 
certain evidence, that God never designed the Baptists to have 
a learned ministry, and therefore he blasted the efforts which 
they had made,—demolished the Babel which they had built! 

By 1820, the failure near Augusta was in a measure forgot- 
ten,—many of the older race of ministers had gone up to their 
rest in heaven, and the younger ones, though afraid of learning, 
were not able to connect it so closely with the supposed dis- 
pleasure of the Lord upon Mount Enon. In October of this 
year, a resolution was passed in the Sarepta Association, rec- 
ommending to all similar bodies in the State to consider the 
propriety of forming a general meeting of correspondence. ‘To 
this the Ocmulgee and Georgia Associations responded favora- 
bly, and appointed messengers to meet at Powelton in June, 
1822; but before this period, the Sarepta had become alarmed 
at her own resolution, and re-resolved that she discovered no 
need for such a body! The Georgia and Ocmulgee Associa- 
tions, by their messengers, formed a constitution; the body 


* The names of these men should be handed down to posterity, and there- 
fore I insert most of them, especially as there was not among them a man of 
liberal education, if Judge Clay should be excepted. Messrs. Mercer and 
Holcombe might then be considered in the light of learners, who, since that 
period, have made great advances in knowledge. Abraham Marshall, James 
Matthews, Sanders Walker, Edmund Talbot, George Granberry, Francis 
Ross, Thomas Rhodes, William Morton, Miller Bledsoe, Joseph Clay, Jesse 
Mercer, Henry Holcombe. All these have ceased from their labors, except 
Messrs. Mercer, Bledsoe and Talbot. 
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was named the General Association; this was afterwards 
altered to Convention. In this constitution are plainly discov- 
ered the fears apprehended lest a scheme should be organized 
to make ministers. ‘The fifth item of the tenth article is, “'To 
afford an opportunity to those who may conscientiously think 
it their duty, to form a fund for the education of pious young 
men, who may be called by the Spirit and their churches to 
the Christian ministry.” While some denominations open a 
wide door on this subject, we may err on the other side, by 
exercising a caution which amounts to an exclusion of deserving 
and pious young men. 

In 1825, the introductory discourse before this body distinctly 
argued the value of learning to the minister, and urged the 
importance of a school for this purpose. This was printed, 
and widely circulated. In 1826, Mr. Brantly, of Augusta, 
had three young men with him pursuing classical studies, with 
a view to the ministry, one of whom the Convention agreed to 
sustain through his collegiate career. After remaining some 
time with Mr. B.’s successor, he entered the ministry ; but his 
health failing, he turned his attention to medicine. 

In 1827, fifty dollars were voted towards the support of 
Thomas Walsh, a young licentiate of great promise, then at 
Athens. He was advised to take a regular college course. 
The churches, however, called him away; and after a few 
years of usefulness in South Carolina, “he fell on sleep.” 
Fifty dollars were the same year appropriated for standard the- 
ological books, such as Buck, Brown, Fuller, &c. These 
were given to ministers who desired to improve their minds. 
These appropriations were kept up for a number of years. 

Rules to regulate the reception of beneficiaries were adopted 
by the Convention in 1828. One of them is, that the appli- 
cant must be licensed by his church, and have its approbation 
to study. A proposition was made by the Eatonton church 
to furnish instruction, by their pastor, to all young ministers 
who desired it, with board, &c., for one year, provided the Con- 
vention would supply one hundred dollars. ‘This was accepted, 
and one young man entered immediately, and two the suc- 
ceeding year, one of whom died ; the others are now in the 
field. 

In 1829, the joyful news was communicated, that Mr. Pen- 
field, of Savannah, had bequeathed twenty-five hundred dollars 
for education purposes, provided the Convention would raise a 
VOL. I1.—NO. VIII. 74 
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similar amount. ‘This was done in twenty minutes; some 
giving two hundred and fifty dollars, others smaller sums. 

In 1830, the education sermon, on “The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge,” was published, and widely scattered in 
thousands. The kinds of knowledge necessary and desirable 
were stated, and objections answered. Among the objections, 
it may gratify curiosity to name a few: 

Objection 5. “ But your educating young men will be like 
putting Saul’s armor on David, and like Sarai’s attempt to 
hasten God’s promise,—it will prove abortion.” 

Objection 7. “If the Lord wants a learned man, he can 
call <4 as he did Paul.” 

These and several others were noticed and answered. In- 
cidentally it was observed, that ministers of the present day 
are not inspired. ‘This sentiment produced much excitement 
among the advocates of present inspiration, and they harped 
upon it for years in their discourses, attempting to refute it. 
By this time, there were licentiates at the academies in Craw- 
fordville, Athens, &c., most of whom were adopted by the 
Convention as beneficiaries; others were supported by their 
churches in a course of education. 

In 1831, a resolution was passed to establish a classical and 
theological school in connection with manual labor, to be open 
for licentiates only at first, and to be commenced in January, 
1832. Mr. Hamp, of Troup, had bequeathed one thousand 
dollars for education, and some two years after, Miss Harper, 
of Wilkes, bequeathed a similar amount. ‘Though the resolu- 
tion for a school in connection with labor passed by a com- 
manding majority, the committee to whom the matter was 
referred had taken no measures to discharge their duty when 
December had arrived. ‘They seemed to shrink from the 
responsibility thrown upon them, and had not looked for a 
plantation. Perceiving the fears of the committee, an individ- 
ual purchased a small place near Eatonton, and opened a 
school on his own responsibility. By August, ‘the matter was 
tested, and the people were now convinced, that such a school 
would succeed. In January, 1833, the manual labor school 
of the Convention was opened, seven miles north of Greenes- 
borough, with thirty pupils, a few only of whom were licen- 
tiates. In the first or second year, a powerful revival was 
experienced, and a large number professed to be converted to 
God. Some of these are now in colleges, having the ministry 
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in view. The school was destitute of a theological professor, 
and the excellent principal had so much labor on his hands, 
that he could not give instruction in this department; so the 
original design was in a measure overlooked. About a dozen 
licentiates have received instruction at this spot, and about a 
dozen more had enjoyed more or less instruction prior to the 
establishment of the school; so that about twenty-five young 
ministers have been aided in the pursuit of knowledge in the 
last eleven years. Some twenty ministers, also, have been 
supplied with useful theological books. ‘The education funds 
are over ten thousand dollars; the land, buildings, &c., are 
worth twenty thousand dollars more. 

I have thus glanced, not so much at ministerial education 
in Georgia as I promised, but rather at preparatory steps 
towards it. The prejudice and ignorance with which its friends 
have had to contend, can be known only by those who have 
witnessed their deleterious influence. Even in 1833, to the 
introductory sermon is appended a note in justification of the 
hint thrown out some years before, that ministers are not in- 
sptred ; so furious was the opposition, that it seemed to require 
refutation. ‘This note is concluded with a list of persons in 
modern times who have pretended to be inspired. Among 
them are, Jemima Wilkinson, Smith the Mormonite, and Nat. 
Turner, the instigator of the massacres in Southampton, Va. 

While the subject of ministerial education has been pressed 
upon the churches, common school instruction has been held 
up prominently before the public eye. See the change. In 
1829, in the Gazetteer of the State, the estimate is, that 
twenty-seven thousand pupils enjoy the advantages of instruc- 
tion. Now, in a late edition, the number attending schools 
and academies is estimated at fifty thousand! So true is it, 
that an enlightened ministry, or one seeking after knowledge, 
will produce an educated community. Three new colleges, 
too, by the three prominent denominations, are in prospect ; 
about one hundred thousand dollars having been subscribed 
for each, and the foundation of one already laid. 

One of the most serious objections which the friends of edu- 
cation have had to meet, Jies in the notion, that theological 
schools are designed to make ministers out of graceless and 
unconverted men. ‘To obviate this, the rules to regulate the 
reception of beneficiaries require that they must be licensed by 
the church, and their course of study approved, and also that 
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they be carefully examined by the executive committee, 
touching their conversion, motives and call to the ministry ; 
yet making ministers is still heard. It is believed, that this 
notion is not founded in ignorance, but is feigned by many. 
They harp upon this string because its sound 1s popular with 
the really ignorant, and they can thus prevent others from 
acquiring more education and more knowledge than themselves. 
I do not here make the charge, but it is sometimes made 
openly ; because men who know better profess to entertain 
the notion, when they might so easily witness the act of the 
church in licensing, and that of the committee in examining, 
the beneficiary, and see whether they were accessaries in rear- 
ing up a race of ungodly ministers. Adelgos. 





Articte VII. 


MISS MARTINEAU ON AMERICA. 


Society in America. By Harrier Martineau, author of 
“‘[llustrations of Political Economy.” In two volumes. 
New-York. pp. 395 and 420. 1837. 


Miss Martineau came to this country with some reputation 
as a writer of little stories on political economy, and of several 
essays purporting to be religious. These writings indicate 
considerable vigor of mind, and a lively fancy ; but they do 
not justify that high opinion of her own powers which she 
evidently entertains. They nevertheless introduced her, in 
America, with some advantage. Her sex insured to her a 
kind hospitality. Her known religious connections had un- 
doubtedly some share in securing for her a favorable reception 
in certain circles of great respectability and refinement. She 
spent two years in this country, during which she travelled 
over a large part of the Union. She says, in the Introduction: 

“In the course of this tour, I visited almost every kind of institu- 
tion: the prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nashville ; the insane 
and other hospitals of almost every considerable place; the literary 


and scientific institutions ; the factories of the north; the plantations 
of the south; the farms of the west. I lived in houses which might 
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be called palaces, in log-houses, and in a farm-house. I travelled 
much in wagons, as well as stages; also on horseback, and in some 
of the best and worst of steamboats. I saw weddings ‘and christen- 
ings; the gatherings of the richer at watering places, and of the 
humbler at country festivals. I was present ‘at orations, at land 
sales, and in the slave market. I was in frequent attendance on the 
Supreme Court and the Senate, and witnessed some of the proceed- 
ings of State legislatures. Above all, 1 was received into the bosom 
of many families, not as a stranger, but as a daughter ora sister. I 
am qualified, if any one is, to testify to the virtues and the peace of 
the homes of the United States; and let it not be thought a breach 
of confidence, if I should be found occasionally to have spoken of 
these out of the fulness of my heart. 


“It would be nearly impossible to relate whom I knew, during 
my travels. Nearly every eminent man in politics, science and lit- 
erature, and almost every distinguished woman, would grace my 
list. I have respected and beloved friends of each political party, 
and of nearly every religious denomination ; among slaveholders, 
colonizationists, and abolitionists; among farmers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, professors, and clergy. I travelled among several tribes of 


Indians, and Spent months in the southern States, with negroes ever 
at my heels.”—pp. xi., xii. 


Such were her means of observation ; superior, certainly, to 
those which most other travellers have enjoyed, but yet very 
far from qualifying her to speak with so much confidence on 
all the topics which she introduces. Her stay, in any spot, 
was necessarily short. Her journeys were rapid ; and she is too 
deaf to hear conversation, except with the aid of an ear trumpet. 

It was, we suppose, presumed by all who knew any thing 
of her character, that she was “taking notes” in these flying 
visits, and intended to “print them.” It is, we observe, as- 
serted by a contemporary journal, that she steadily disclaimed 
such an intention. However this may have been, the volumes 
before us have followed her departure with so much prompti- 
tude, as to make it probable, that portions of them were pre- 
pared for the press before she left our shores. 

Seldom has a book more completely disappointed the public 
expectations. Miss Martineau stigmatizes the literary journals 
of this country, as destitute of independence, and as lavishing 
indiscriminate praise on authors. She will have no cause to 
complain of an excess of praise in relation to her own work. 
It has aroused, in some quarters, a disproportionate tempest of 
wrath. ‘The newspapers have dissected it,—sometimes with 
very dull knives. ‘The North American Review, moved 
somewhat from its accustomed mildness, “roars” at it “like 
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any nightingale ;” while the more sturdy American Quarterly 


pours on it a volley like a broadside from the huge ship Penn- 
sylvania. 

We did not for some time, we confess, feel inclined to read 
the book. We have ceased to expect instruction from the 
common books of travels in America, and we prefer to keep 
our minds unruffled by the absurd mistakes or wilful calumnies 
in which so many travellers indulge themselves. ‘The most 
effectual way to silence these noisome intruders would be, to 
take no notice either of them or of their books. While they 
can find ready purchasers, there will be no want of such tour- 
ists. It is certainly more creditable to the good-nature than 
to the self-respect of the people of the United States, that few 
books sell so rapidly as Travels, well spiced with prejudice and 
gossip. Miss Martineau herself rebukes us for our excessive 
deference to the opinions of foreigners. 

We have, nevertheless, read this book as, in some sort, an 
official duty ; and for the same reason, we shall proceed to 
give some account of it. It would not ‘deserve attention, if it 
did not contain some mischievous doctrines, which, coinciding 
with certain tendencies of our times, make it important to 
endeavor to counteract them. 

The book certainly contains some true and useful remarks. 
It shows considerable knowledge of our institutions, and its 
general tone is more candid and friendly than that of many 
other visiters from abroad. Miss M. even professes to be an 
admirer of democratic principles and institutions. She carries 
her opinions on certain points beyond the prevalent views 
among ourselves. She is a radical, and she finds weapons 
here for an assault on what she deems abuses in her own 
country. If the Quarterly Reviewers there shall think her 
book worthy of their literary scalping knife, she may find, that 
even her censures of men and things in America will not save 
her from those truculent executioners. 

The book is divided into four parts,—Politics, Economy, 
Civilization and Religion,—with a multitude of subdivisions, 
some of which seem to us very fantastic. ‘The topics discuss- 
ed are exceedingly various, and on all of them, Miss Martineau 
utters her opinions with the air of an oracle,—with a sort of 
»positive, Johnsonian tone. She lectures our wisest statesmen 
on politics, finance, commerce, and other questions. She con- 
“demns the tariff, and rebukes General Jackson for removing 
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the deposites from the United States Bank. She criticises the 
oratory of Governor Everett. She makes short work with our 
literature, by simply declaring, that we have none, of any im- 
portance. ‘The reviews and newspapers find no mercy at her 
hands. She scoffs at evangelical religion, pronounces the cler- 
gy a noxious race, and predicts the speedy abolition of the 
whole clerical order. She pities the condition of our women, 
and while she acknowledges their beauty and domestic virtues, 
and complains, that they are treated by the other sex with too 
much tenderness, she tries to convince them, that they are mis- 
erably degraded, and deprived of their just rights. 

But we will specify more minutely some of Miss Martineau’s 
errors, not because they are her’s, but because similar opinions 
are loosely floating among certain portions of the community, 
and it is the duty of a Christian reviewer to lend his influence 
to arrest and expel them. 

She thinks the Senate of the United States an anomaly in 
our system, and destined to be abolished or superseded : 


“'The Senate was established to afford an equal State representa- 
tion; while the House of Representatives affords a fair representa- 
tion of the nation in the aggregate, according to numbers. But the 
principle of the general government is, that it governs the entire 
people as one nation, and not as a league of States. There ought, 
in consistency with this, to be no State representation at all; and 
the Senate is an anomaly. An anomalous institution cannot be very 
long-lived. A second chamber, on a more consistent principle, will 
probably be established in its place, to fulfil its functions as a Court 
of Review, and as a check upon the precipitation of the other house, 
and, if need be, upon the encroachments of the executive.”—Vol. L, 


p. 41. 

Miss Martineau’s radical notions have led her to mistake the 
nature of our government. It is not a pure democracy, but a 
confederated republic. ‘The State sovereignty is represented 
in the Senate. It is a most admirable feature of our system, 
and it will last as long as the government itself. Miss M. 
speaks of a second chamber, to perform some of the duties of 
the Senate; but she gives no hint respecting its construction. 
It is an idle project. Human wisdom could not devise another 
body so efficient and unexceptionable as the Senate. 

She proceeds, in the same spirit, to find fault with the per- 
manency of the judicial office, as anti-republican: 


_ The appointment of the judges for life is another departure from 
the absolute republican principle. There is no actual control over 
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them. Theirs is a virtually irresponsible office. Much can be and 
is said in defence of this arrangement; and whatever is said is most 
powerfully enforced by tie weight of character possessed by the 
judiciary, up to this day. But all this does not alter the fact, that 
irresponsible offices are an inconsistency ina republic. With regard 
to all this compromise, no plea of expediency can alter the fact, that, 
while the House of Representatives is mainly republican, the Senate 
is only partially so, being anomalous in its character, and its mem- 
bers not being elected immediately by the people; and that the 
judiciary is not republican at all, since the judges are independent 
of the nation, from the time of their appointment.”—Vol. L, p. 42. 


All judicious men consider the independence of the judiciary 
as one of the indispensable safeguards of freedom. If the 
judges were liable to removal, at the caprice of the Executive, 
the interpretation of the laws would be virtually brought under 
his control, and the worst kind of tyranny,—an arbitrary des- 
potism, under the forms of law,—might be introduced. It is, 
moreover, untrue, that the judges are irresponsible; for they 
may be impeached and punished for misconduct. It is, too, a 
great error, that the judiciary and the Senate are anti- 
republican, because they are not appointed directly by the 
people. ‘They are elected in a mode prescribed by the people, 
—a mode which the people can alter when they please. They 
are as truly chosen by the popular voice, as if they were elect- 
ed in town meeting by the people at large. ‘They are as re- 
publican, in this respect, as the President and Vice President, 
who are not chosen directly by the people, but by the inter- 
mediate agency of electors. ‘The heads of departments, the 
ambassadors, consuls, collectors, marshals, postmasters, and 
many thousand other officers, are not appointed directly by the 
people. The true statement of the case is, that whatever is 
done constitutionally and legally is done by the people. In 
common affairs, it is a well established rule, that whatever a 
man does by his authorized agent is to be regarded as done by 
himself. 

Miss Martineau is dissatisfied with the political condition of 
the female sex. She has a fretful section, entitled, ‘ Political 
non-existence of women.” She says: 


“One of the fundamental principles announced in the Declaration 
of Independence is, that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. How can the political condition of 
women be reconciled with this? 

“Governments in the United States have power to tax women 
who hold property; to divorce them from their husbands; to fine, 
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imprison and execute them for certain offences. Whence do these 
governments derive their powers? ‘They are not ‘just, as they are 
not derived from the consent of the women thus governed. 

“ Governments decree to women in some States half their hus- 
bands’ property; in others, one third. In some, a woman, on her 
marriage, is made to yield all her property to her husband; in others, 
to retain a portion, or the whole, in her own hands. Whence do 
governments derive the unjust power of thus disposing of property 
without the consent of the governed ? 

“The democratic principle condemns all this as wrong, and re- 
quires the equal political representation of all rational beings. Chil- 
dren, idiots, and criminals, during the season of sequestration, are 
the only fair exceptions.”—Vol. L, pp. 148, 149. 

Miss Martineau does not intimate her wish, that ladies should 
be eligible to office, though this would be a legitimate result of 
her principles. But the doctrine, that women ought to vote, 
and so far mingle in political affairs, will not find favor among 
American women. ‘The common sense of mankind condemns 
it. ‘The purest sensibilities of the female heart renounce it. 
Woman, every where, if enlightened and uncorrupted, feels, that 
her true honor and happiness require her to be satisfied with 
the station which her Creator has assigned to her, and to com- 
mit the care of her civil rights to the affectionate guardianship 
of man. It is her delightful office to sweeten and embellish 
home. She wields the incomparable power of moulding the 
youthful mind. She finds, in the various duties of a daughter, 
a sister, a wife, and a mother, an ample scope for the exercise - 
of all her faculties ; an adequate incitement to the cultivation 
of all her moral and intellectual powers ; and honor sufficient to 
satisfy her most soaring ambition. ‘The strife of politics, the 
rough contests of legislation, the coarse functions of civil mag- 
istracy, are wholly unsuited to the female sex. No woman, of 
right feelings, ever wished to engage in them. No female 
writers, except such persons as Miss Wolstonecraft, Miss 
Wright and Miss Martineau, ever sought to inspire their sex 
with discontent, and rouse them to an insane revolt against the 
institutions of civil society. ‘The great lights in that brilliant 
constellation of female talent, which has adorned our own age, 


Mrs. More,* Miss Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, in 





* Mrs. More, in her essay on Female Education (Works, vol. vi., p. 13, 
New-York edition), has a passage, which may be profitably quoted here. 
Speaking of ‘‘ female warriors and female politicians,’’ she says: 

‘*[ hardly know which of the two is the most disgusting and unnatural 
character. Propriety is to a woman what the great Roman critic says action 
VOL. I.—NO. VIII. 
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our father land, and Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sigourney, and Mrs. 
Hale, in our own,—are not less distinguished by their talents, 
than by the pure delicacy, the feminine decorum, the healthful 
spirit, of their sentiments, on all subjects pertaining to the 
rights and duties of their own sex. ‘They seek to elevate wo- 
man, but not to remove her from her sphere. ‘They desire to 
increase, not her political power, but her ability to perform her 
appropriate duties. ‘They wish to make her better qualified to 
help, and cheer, and purify man, but not to become his rival, 
and. thus forfeit his respect and lose his protection. 

There is an amusing inconsistency in Miss Martineau’s re- 
marks about American women. She says, that “ woman’s 
intellect is confined,” (Vol. I., p. 226), and the proof of it is, 
that she found here many female pedants, a conclusion, which 
is about as logical as that of the physican’s apprentice, who 
inferred, that the patient had eaten a horse, because he saw a 
saddle under his bed. We suppose, that many ladies whom 
Miss Martineau saw presumed, that they must say something 
witty or learned to this wise literary lady. ‘They wished to 
please her, and very naturally inferred, that literary conversa- 
tion would be most welcome. ‘The state of female education 
in this country is not what it ought to be, nor what it will be ; 
but Miss M. acknowledges, that “it is much what it is in 
England.” (p. 228.) If so, this fact is honorable to our young 
country. We are not aware, that ladies are prohibited by pub- 
lic opinion from learning any thing which they have a disposi- 
tion to study. In many female seminaries, the course of edu- 
cation is equal in value to that in some of our colleges. Men 
may not have sufficient zeal on this subject, but we deny, that 





is to an orator; it is the first, the second, the third requisite. A woman may 
be knowing, active, witty and amusing; but without propriety, she cannot be 
ainiable. Propriety is the centre, in which all the lines of duty and of agreea- 
bleness meet. It is to character what proportion is to figure, and grace to 
attitude. It does not depend on any one perfection, but it is the result of 
general excellence. It shows itself by a regular, orderly, undeviating course; 
and never starts from its sober orbit into any splendid eccentricities; for it 
would be ashamed of such praise as it might extort by any deviations from its 
proper path. It renounces all commendation but what is characteristic; and I 
would make it the criterion of true taste, right principle, and genuine feeling, 
in a woman, whether she would be less touched with all the flattery of roman- 
tic and exaggerated panegyric, than with that beautiful picture of correct and 
elegant propriety, which Milton draws of our first mother, when he delineates 


‘ Those thousand decencies, which daily flow 
From all her words and actions.’ ” 
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they impose any restraints on the intellectual tastes and studies 
of the other sex. 

Miss M. asserts, that ““woman’s morals are crushed ;” and 
yet she admits, that her “morals are guarded by the strictest 
observance of propriety in her presence ;” and, moreover, she 
confesses, that “ marriage is in America more nearly universal, 
more safe, more tranquil, more fortunate, than in England. 
(p. 236.) Yet marriage could not be either safe or tranquil, 
unless women were pure and men were kind. Men, never- 
theless, she declares, ‘‘are ungentle, tyrannical, and abuse the 
right of the strongest.” (p. 235.) At the same time, the wife 
is treated so tenderly, that, as Miss M. declares, “‘ her husband’s 
hair stands on end at the idea of her working, and he toils to 
indulge her with money.” (p. 227.) These things are not 
very consistent; and when we hear Miss M. confess, that 
“both parties’ are unconscious “ as to the injuries suffered b 
women at the hands of those who hold the power,” (p. 226), 
we may safely conclude, that the condition of our women is 
not very deplorable. if they have not yet discovered, that 
they are oppressed, the slavery cannot be very galling. If 
they are deceived on this point, they will not thank this med- 


dling reformer for waking them from a pleasing dream. In 
this case, certainly, 


“If ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


One consequence of the practical bondage of women is, 
according to Miss Martineau, “ vacuity of mind ; ’ and to this 
she traces the “habit of intemperance,” which, she declares, 
“is not infrequent among women of station and education in 
the most enlightened parts of the country.” (Vol. II., p. 266.) 
If this charge is true, it is a cause of deep grief. We do not 
believe, that facts justify the accusation, to any considerable 
extent. Individual cases, we suppose, may be found. We 
lament, that there is one instance of a vice so unfeminine, so 
ruinous. But this charge will be understood by some as im- 
plying, that intemperance is common among American women, 
since Miss M. ascribes it to a cause of general prevalence,— 
“vacuity of mind.” 

One sad grievance which our author discovers in the condi- 
tion of women, both here and in England, is, that divorce is 
not sufficiently easy. She expresses her approbation of the 
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plan adopted, as she says, in Zurich, in Switzerland, where 
“the parties are married by a form, and have liberty to divorce 
themselves without any appeal to law, on showing that they 
have legally provided for the children of the marriage.” (p. 
241.) ‘This wise woman, then, would have marriage a con- 
nection of convenience and taste, to be dissolved at any mo- 
ment, at the pleasure of the parties. Connect this with an- 
other doctrine of this champion of the rights and morals of 
women. “It is essential,’ she maintains, “to the virtue of 
society, that they [women] should be allowed the freest moral 
we unfettered by ignorance, and unintimidated by authori- 

 (p. 244.) Such is the happy state of society which she 
xls introduce ; husbands and wives exempt from the bond- 
age of a perpetual union, and women allowed the freest moral 
action! It is well, that our American women are yet uncon- 
scious of the expediency of such a reform. 

It is amazing, that a woman can be so deluded as to advance 
doctrines like these. Miss Martineau is, we do not doubt, a 
friend to human happiness and to pure morals. Does she not 
know, that if marriage were made a slight and temporary tie, 
her own sex would be the chief sufferers? God has, for the 
wisest and most benevolent reasons, made marriage indissoluble, 
except by death, or by such conduct as virtually annuls the 
tie. Miss Martineau does not recognise the decision of the 
Saviour himself, on this point, as of any weight; but while she 
deems herself so high an authority on political economy, has 
she not sagacity enough to see, that to loosen the bonds of 
matrimony is to give a license to vice? ‘There is no consistent 
medium between maintaining the perpetuity of the marriage 
relation, and dispensing with marriage entirely. The latter 
was Miss Wolstonecraft’s doctrine. Pope has expressed, in 
his Letter of Eloisa to Abelard, the tenets of this school : 


“ How oft, when pressed to marriage, have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made. 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his world, I’d scorn them all. 
Not Cesar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 
No,—make me mistress to the man I love.” 


Miss Martineau, we presume, abhors these sentiments as 
much as we do; but her principles have the same tendency, 
and would, if adopted, have this result. 
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We turn now to the subject of religion. Our readers are, 
we presume, prepared for some curious disclosures under this 
head. Miss Martineau declares herself a Unitarian. (Vol. 
II., p. 354.) It is not easy to understand, from her book, 
what her religious opinions really are. Her definition of relig- 
ion we have in the following passage: 


“Religion is, in its widest sense, ‘the tendency of human nature 
to the Infinite ;’ and its principle is manifested in the pursuit of 
perfection in any direction whatever. It is in this widest sense, that 
some speculative atheists have been religious men ; religious in their 
efforts after self-perfection, though unable to personify their concep- 
tion of the Infinite. In a somewhat narrower sense, religion is the 
relation which the highest human sentiments bear towards an infi- 
nitely perfect Being. 

“'There can be no further narrowing than this. Any account of 
religion, which restricts it within the boundaries of any system, 
which connects it with any mode of belief, which implicates it with 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, is low and injurious, and 
debases religion into superstition.—Vol. IL, pp. 314, 315. 


This definition is rather shadowy and unintelligible; but if 
it is correct, then, of course, the “ pursuit of perfection” in the 
art of rope-dancing is religion. ‘The French atheists professed 
to be unable to believe that there is a God; and their creed 
was quite pure from any tincture of a “hope of reward,” or 
“fear of punishment.” ‘They may, nevertheless, according to 
Miss Martineau’s theory, have been very religious men. They, 
too, disliked the bondage of matrimony; and they pursued 
and reached a high degree of “perfection” in the licentious 
practices to which such notions lead. ; 

It is quite in character, that Miss M. should speak with 
bitter scorn of “the insanity of camp meetings and revivals.” 
(Vol. II., p. 333.) She says, that woman “has liberty to get 
her brain turned by religious excitements.” (Vol. IL., p. 227.) 
She calls Boston the “head quarters of cant,” and asserts, that 
all the houses of worship, and even the other public buildings, 
are “ guarded by the dragon of bigotry, so that even faith, 
hope and charity are turned back from the doors.” (Vol. HL., 
p. 326.) This is a somewhat sweeping judgment. ‘There is, 
however, one cheering symptom in Boston. “A large build- 
ing is about to be erected for the use of all, deists not excepted, 
who may desire to meet for the purposes of free discussion.” 

Miss M. thinks that there is not much true religion in the 
United States. ‘Though there is an “almost universal profes- 
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sion of the adoption of Christianity,” there is, she charitably 
adds, ‘‘ no evading the conviction, that it is, to a vast extent, a 
monstrous superstition that is thus embraced.” She speaks 
more favorably of the Catholics than of most other denomina- 
tions. ‘The Presbyterians preach a harsh, ascetic, persecut- 
ing religion ; the Catholics dispense a mild and indulgent one.” 
(Vol. I. » p. 323. ) She thinks, that there is very little freedom 
of opinion in America ; for there would else be “an adoption 
by many of the principles of natural religion otherwise than in 
and through Christianity.” 

Miss Martineau very naturally thinks missions among the 
Indians useless. She visited Mackinaw, and she describes 
with enthusiasm the beauty of the scenery. She, apparently, 
had no desire to see any of the missionaries there, and she evi- 
dently knows nothing of the real state of the mission; yet she 
ventures to say: 


“'There is reason to think, that the mission is the least satisfactory 
part of the establishment on this island. A great latitude of imagi- 
nation or representation is usually admitted on the subject of mis- 
sions to the heathen. ‘The reporters of this one appear to be pecu- 
liarly imaginative. I fear, that the common process has here been 
gone through, of attempting to take from the savage the venerable 
and the true, which he possessed, and to force upon him something 
else, which is to him neither venerable nor true.”—Vol. L, p. 282. 





The meaning here seems to be, that the Indian is safer and 
happier in his savage state, than with the gospel, as taught by 
the missionaries. With her views of religion, this is not 
strange; but no travellers among the Indians, except such 
brilliant dreamers as Chateaubriand, have discovered any thing 
either “ venerable” or “ true” in the vague superstitions of the 
poor savages. Perhaps Miss Martineau derived her information 
about missions from some philanthropic white trader, who 
found the missionaries inconvenient obstacles to his “ pursuit of 
perfection” in the art of cheating the Indians. 

Miss Martineau does not deal wholly in abstractions. She 
gives two or three examples of her beau ideal of a Christian. 
One of them is the case of a poor girl, who, having been 
abandoned by her seducer to die with the cholera, refused to 
disclose his name. ‘This, in our author’s estimation, was a 
most sublime act of virtue! She believes, that the “‘ very 
spirit of the gospel was in this humble creature,” and that 
“none but those who would dare to cast her out for her fall 
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would feel any anxiety as to how she received the facts of the 
gospel.” (Vol. Il., pp. 327, 328.) That is, the mere fact, 
that she would not name her betrayer,—a refusal which might 
have sprung from various motives,—is a proof that she was 
an excellent Christian, whether she believed, or not, “the 
facts of the gospel.” Now, the New Testament makes a 
right reception of the facts of the gospel indispensable to sal- 
vation, wherever the Bible is known. “He that believeth not 
is condemned already.” John 3: 18. 

Our author is a great enemy to superstition. She pities us 
for our narrow Puritan ideas about the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
She is indignant, that the youths in Boston have been taught, 
that it is wrong to ride into the country for amusement on the 
Sabbath. She sneers at the clergy for their superstitious weak- 
ness, in refraining from dancing and playing cards. She would 
not, it is evident, blame them for attending the theatre ; though 
she thinks them ‘excusable for abstaining, “because this “ erand 
means of intellectual exercise,” as she calls it, (Vol. II., p. 343), 
is deplorably degraded here. It does not appear, that she has 
any objections to the drama, as it is exhibited in the great the- 
atres in England, where the “ freest moral action” is said, on 
good authority, to be enjoyed in its perfection. 

Of the clergy, Miss Martineau speaks, in the common infi- 
del tone of hostility and contempt. She thinks, that it is ow- 
ing to superstition, that “ an ecclesiastical profession still exists.” 
(V ol..If., p. 365.) She declares, that the clerical profession is 
“opposed to the spirit of the gospel,” and cannot “ outlive long 
the individual research into religion, to which the faults of the 
clergy are daily impelling the people.” She says: 

“My final impression is, that religion is best administered in 
America by the personal character of the most virtuous members of 
society, out of the theological profession ; and next, by the acts and 
preachings of the members of that profession who are the most sec- 
ular in their habits of mind and life. The exclusively clerical are 
the worst enemies of Christianity, except the vicious.”—Vol. II, 
p. 364. 

The most heinous fault of the clergy, in the estimation of 
Miss Martineau, seems to be, that they generally attend to 
their own business, and mingle very little in political and other 
excitements. She accordingly charges them with a want of 
moral courage, and with the guilt of treacherously concealing 
unpopular truths. We believe this charge to be—we had al- 
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most said—a scandalous libel. The American clergy have 
never been wanting in the spirit of bold, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to duty. The temperance reform would have been im- 
possible, if the clergy had not borne it onward. The Ameti- 
can revolutién could not have been triumphantly carried through, 
if the ministers of the gospel had not, by their prayers, and 
their spirit-stirring appeals, breathed new courage into despond- 
ing hearts, and kept alive, on a thousand altars, the flame of 
patriotism. 

But we cannot spend more time in examining this bold and 
perverse book. Its career of mischief must be short. It will 
soon take its place in that Limbo, to which many preceding 
books of travels in America have been consigned. We wish 
Miss Martineau well. May she live to renounce her errors, 
and repair, by future services to truth, the evil which she has 
done! May it be long, before another English radical shall 
come over, to reform our political institutions ; a mature spins- 
ter, to instruct our wives and mothers ; a deaf woman to criti- 
cise our orators, and a freethinker to teach us religion ! 
Eprror. 


ArticLte VIII. 


PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLATION. 





Tue recent measures of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of the American Bible Society, in relation to the 
versions of the Scriptures made by Baptist missionaries, have 
turned the attention of many persons to the principles on which 
translations ought to be made. ‘This subject will, we think, 
gradually force itself on the public mind. It is one of great 
importance, and it may be one of the beneficial results of the 
discussions which have arisen, that right principles will be 
adopted by all who shall be engaged in the responsible work 
of giving the word of God to the heathen. It seems to be 
impossible, that serious Christians can entertain essentially 
different opinions on the subject. The principles which the 
Baptists maintain, and on which their missionaries act, in rela- 
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tion to translations, are so manifestly just, so fully in harmony 
with reason, with sound canons of criticism, and with the fun- 
damental maxims and policy of Protestants, that they cannot 
fail to secure, in due time, the concurrence of all Christians. 
Sectarian feelings cannot long pervert the views and mislead 
the practice of those who are sincerely engaged in spreading 
the glorious gospel over the earth. 

With a view to aid in diffusing light on this subject, we 
propose, in this article, to present extracts from several docu- 
ments. Some of our readers have already seen them in other 
publications; but they, we presume, will be gratified with 
having them recorded in a permanent form on our pages. 

Some doubts have been expressed respecting the practice of 
Dr. Carey and his coadjutors at Serampore. The following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Yates to the Rev. Dr. 
Sharp will settle this question. The letter is dated Calcutta, 
Sept. 12, 1836: 


“Your first query is, Did the Serampore missionaries, from the 
first, in their early translations of the Scriptures, translate or transfer 
the words baptizo, &c.? ‘They translated them. I have seen their 
first and their last edition, and in each the word is translated. 1 
have been a reader of their versions now for three and twenty years, 
and I have never seen one yet in which the word is not translated. 

“Next, If they translated, was it by a word which signified exclu- 
sively to immerse? It was. ‘The word used by Dr. Carey was doob, 
which has no other meaning than that of dipping. 

“Thirdly, Have they never varied from the first to the present 
time? I may confidently say, never. Attempts were made by indi- 
viduals to induce Dr. Carey to alter and transfer the term. To 
whom he gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour. 

“Lastly, Was it a matter of controversy between them and the 
Episcopalians? Mrs. Y. having been at Serampore from the com- 
mencement of the mission there, I have inquired of her, and she 
informs me, that previous to my arrival in the country, there were 
frequent discussions on the subject between them and Mr. Brown, 
the clergyman at the mission church. I am inclined, however, to 
think, that these discussions were rather about translating than 
transferring the word; for since that time, the Episcopalians have 
translated the word,—Thomason in his Arabic, and Martin in his 
Hindostanee and Persian versions. With the exception of one ver- 
sion, made by a gentleman who understood neither Latin nor Greek, 
it is a well-known fact, that every version, by every denomination 
here, had the word translated. With one solitary exception, there- 
fore, the present resolution of the Bible Society will be the undoing 
of all that has been done from the beginning by all parties! When 
1 was in England, after my visit to America, Mr. Hughes conversed 
with me on ‘the subject, and wrote also upon it to Dr. Carey. In 
VOL, I1.—NO. VIII. 76 
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consequence of complaints sent home from Calcutta, he had come 
to the conclusion, that it was desirable, for the sake of peace, to 
transfer, and not translate, the word baptizo ; but he could not per- 
suade either of us, that it was our duty to be unfaithful, even for the 
sake of peace. Dr. Carey would never listen, for a moment, to any 
proposals of the kind. 

“From what I have said, I think you will see, that if the Bible 
Society, at the first, had any principle to guide them, that principle 
was the liberal one of leaving to all translators the same power over 
the word baptize as over the word bishop, elder, election, &c. While 
this was done, we used each other’s versions, making allowance for 
any rendering of a particular word. This appears to me the only 
principle on which they could act consistently. If they dictate to 
translators on the word baptize, they have the same right to dictate 
upon every other word; and where will this end? Disputes have 
already commenced about the term bishop, &c.; and they will have, 
in a short time, to issue an edict, that none of these terms shall be 
translated ; and thus the word of God will be rendered unintelligible 
to the natives. As Baptists, I think we shall be gainers by the plan 
they have now adopted, providing we print Testaments with every 
word translated, and they print with the same transferred. But I 
clearly see, that all depends on these two points. Will the Baptists 
be faithful to their cause, and print, at least, the New Testament for 
themselves ? and will the Pedobaptists be faithful in transferring the 
word, and not translating it? I have some fears on each of these 
points. My hopes prevail above my fears, in regard to the Baptists, 
and I trust they will come forward with a noble determination 
‘neither to add to nor take from’ the words of the book of life, but 
give every word its faithful rendering. I am sure, they are well 
capable of supplying the means. You may, perhaps, think it un- 
charitable in me, to doubt whether the Pedobaptists will be faithful 
in transferring the term baptizo, after having insisted upon it so 
much. I will state to you a fact, and leave you to judge whether 
there is not some ground for suspicion, without being uncharitable. 
You know the pains they have taken to prevail on us to transfer the 
word, and to accommodate them in the five thousand copies printed 
for them; we agreed to do so. Well, at the very same time, two 
gospels were ordered by the committee here, to be printed in Hin- 
dostanee. On account of the delay which had taken place in the 
first, I was requested by the committee to read the proofs of the 
second. When I went into their office, and asked for a copy of the 
gospel that had been printed, it was given me; and | found, to my 
utter astonishment, that the word baptizo had not been transferred, 
but translated throughout by the term ghosal, which signifies to wash. 
I make no comment on this, but leave the fact to speak for itself.” 


The following extracts from a letter of Rev. William H. 
Pearce, to the editor of the Christian Watchman, contain some 
additional facts. The letter is dated Calcutta, Sept. 10, 1836: 


“ Allow me distinctly to state, and authorize you, if necessary, on 
my authority, to assure the Christian public of America, that in 
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every version of the New Testament which Dr. Carey translated or 
edited, he translated the Greek word baptizo by a word signifying to 
dip. He never merely transferred it. I believe, from his oft-repeat- 
9 declarations, that he would have felt himself criminal in doing 
so, with the views which he entertained as to the meaning of the 
word, founded on its interpretation as given in every Greek Lexicon, 
(except in recent ones, when a natural desire to justify the present 
practice of our Pedobaptist brethren has led to such interpretations 5) 
on its use by Josephus, (like the apostles, a Jew, writing in the Greek 
language, and at the same period ;) on the translation of the word in 
the early Asiatic versions, and in many modern European ones ; on 
the practice of the Greek church from the earliest periods, and on 
the early practice, too, of the Church of England, and other churches 
reformed from the Church of Rome, as evidenced by large fonts for 
immersing infants, and by the directions of the rubric, as still pre- 
served in the book of Common Prayer; and on the great cloud of 
Witnesses, who, while they practised sprinkling, have admitted that 
it was a departure,—though, in their view, an allowable one,—from 
the apostolical mode. With views founded on these and other rea- 
sons, he was firmly persuaded, that the intention of the Spirit of 
God was to describe and direct immersion. And if so, why in this, 
any more than in the words church, congregation, bishop, bishopric, 
presbyter, deacon, deaconess, &c.,—all equally affecting denominational 
views, and about the proper meaning of which there is far greater 
diversity of opinion,—should he smother the convictions of his own 
mind, and what he believed to be the voice of the Spirit of God ? 
Mr. Chamberlain, our worthy Baptist brother, who translated the 
New Testament into the Beaj Bhasha dialect, entered into the same 
views, and translated the word in the same manner. Had either of 
them not done so, I feel persuaded, he would have felt himself ex- 
posed to the curse denounced against any man who ‘takes away’ 
from the word of God’s prophecy, (Rev. 22: 19,) and considered him- 
self an unfaithful and a traitorous translator. 

“The same conviction of the mght, which, by the constitution of 
the Bible Society, every one had to translate the Greek terms for 
baptism as his conscience dictated, has been entertained by every 
translator of the Scriptures whom I know in this part of India; most, 
indeed, have exercised that right. The excellent Henry Martyn,— 
whose Hindostanee version of the New Testament was the first exe- 
cuted by a minister not of our denomination,—trans/ated,—not trans- 
ferred—the word, both in the Hindostanee and Persian. So did Mr. 
Thomason, an Episcopalian clergyman, and Secretary to the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society, in his Arabic version; and so has done Mr. 
Bowley, a Church of England missionary, in his Hindoo version ; 
yea, strange to say, since the Bible Society here declined all aid to 
our Bengalee version,—though otherwise anxious to make use of it, 
—because we felt it our duty to translate the word by immerse, they 
have issued a large edition of one of the Hindostanee gospels, with 
the word translated by wash, according to the views of our Pedobap- 
tist brethren. I mention this, not to blame the whole of the com- 
mittee,—for many of them were ignorant of it,—but to show the 
right which Mr. Bowley, who revised the sheets, felt he had, if he 
chose, to translate the word. 
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“'The American Bible Society, 1 have ever understood, was formed 
on the same principles as the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Like it, it has doubtless issued thousands of German and other Tes- 
taments, with the word translated by immerse ; and, as in the former 
case, many of its translators have felt themselves at full liberty to 
translate the word according to their different views of its meaning. 
I had therefore certainly imagined, that its managers would have 
most cheerfully allowed the Baptists to express, in such copies of 
the Scriptures as they required for distribution, their own views of 
the question, leaving it to Pedobaptist translators, in the versions 
they required, to give what interpretation of the original word their 
consciences dictated to be right. But this, I see, is not allowed. A 
departure from the original course, as understood by many, with 
regard to foreign distribution, is now determined on by the great 
majority. Be itso; but surely, justice requires that all parties should 
approve the change.” 


The intimation in the preceding letters, that other words 
than those relating to baptism will soon be transferred by some 
translators, has been verified. A letter from Rev. J. Thomas, 
one of the Baptist missionaries at Calcutta, to the Rev. S. H. 
Cone, dated May 11, 1837, says: 


“ As the Roman character is now very extensively applied to the 
languages of the country, and particularly to the Hindostanee, it is 
highly desirable, that an edition of the New Testament, in that 
character and language, should be prepared as soon as practicable. 
We have just commenced an edition of one thousand copies, to be 
printed at the expense of the translators and some other persons ; 
and it is expected, that a part of the impression will be disposed of 
by sale. ‘The committee of the Calcutta Bible Society have resolved 
to print an edition of three thousand copies; and I hope their reso- 
lution will be soon carried into effect; as, in addition to the increas- 
ing numbers among the natives who are capable of using the Scrip- 
tures in this dress, there are thousands of persons in the country 
who speak the Hindostanee, but cannot read it in the native character, 
and who will derive much advantage from possessing the sacred 
volume in a language they understand, and in a character they know. 
Still, neither the one nor the other of these versions is likely to be 
such as we could wish them to be. In the one, not only is baptizo 
transferred, but also the words for bishop, presbyter, deacon, &c., &c. ; 
so that it is likely to contain not a few unintelligible terms. I there- 
fore think it very desirable, that your Society should enable us to 
provide a version which shall be free from these objections.” 


The fact here stated is worthy of special attention. It 
shows the inevitable tendency of the principle adopted by the 
American Bible Society, i. e., that versions of the Scriptures 
shall be so constructed as to make them acceptable to all the 
denominations who unite in the Society. Any word which 
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any denomination may consider as affecting its interests, must 
not be translated. It is impossible to avoid this result; for, of 
course, such words cannot be translated, without assigning to 
them some meaning, to which some denomination will object. 
It appears, that the Calcutta Bible Society,—which, we sup- 
pose, is under a strong Episcopal influence,—has already pub- 
lished a version in the Hindostanee language, in which the 
words bishop, deacon, &c., are transferred ; so that the Hin- 
doos are to be edified with the Greek words episcopos, diaconos, 
&c. Other denominations may be expected to take the same 
course with other words. ‘The Methodists, for example, dis- 
like the terms elect, election, predestinate, and would transfer 
them rather than have them translated in a Calvinistic sense. 
We believe, therefore, that the position taken by the American 
Bible Society cannot be maintained. It will be forced either 
to relinquish foreign distribution, or to allow each denomination 
to make such versions as it may choose. 

As a specimen of the jargon which is introduced into hea- 
then languages by the process of transfer, we quote a passage 
from a communication 'to the American Bible Society, by the 
missionaries at Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands. They 
say, that the native language is copious, and yet they add: 


“We have, however, adopted evanelio for gospel, anela for angel, 
daimonia for demon, ekalesia for church, bapetiso tor baptize, bapetiso-ana 
for baptism, Bapetite for Baptist, lepero for leper, aeto for eagle, alopeke 
for fox, herena tor bread, enemi for enemy, himeni tor hymn, halelu for 
psalm, and a few other foreign words, most of which are well estab- 
lished and familiar to common readers.” 


When animals and other objects are described, to which 
there is nothing equivalent or sinilar in a country, no other 
method is left than an adaptation of the original or some other 
foreign word. But is it possible, that in the “copious” Ha- 
waiian language, there are no native words which can be used 
to denote bread, enemy, hymn, and psalm? ‘That baptize 
might have been translated, there can be no doubt. Does the 
missionary perform his duty, by hiding the Saviour’s meaning 
under the word bapetiso ? 

At the last annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Rev. Mr. Williams, a missionary from the South 
Sea Islands, made some statements respecting the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Tahitian language. He said: 


“ As to baptism, they had used a word which signified the appli- 
cation of water, without any reference to the precise manner in 
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which the water was applied. Lest, however, any mistake might 
arise in future years, they had gone to the Greek word, which all 
would be able to comprehend.” 


It is not very apparent, how the Tahitians are to be “able 
to comprehend” a Greek word. Our friend, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
who was present, proposed the pertinent inquiry to Mr. Wil- 
liams, what this Greek word means in the Tahitian language. 
Mr. Williams made this honest and significant reply: ‘“ Just 
what we please to assign to tt, sir.” Here is the whole phi- 
losophy of the transfer doctrine. It enables men to assign to 
words any meaning which they please, whenever it is conve- 
nient to disregard the meaning designed by the Holy Spirit. 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham, missionary among the Ojibwa Indians, at Sault de St. 
Marie, near Lake Superior, shows the practical mischiefs of a 


departure from the plain duty of translating faithfully the word 
of God : 


“] should view it a great sin, for our missionaries, in translating 
the Scriptures into new languages, to fall into the error that our 
English translators did. I did not view it in this light exactly, until 
we had the trial of it among the Indians with whom I labor. In the 
translation made by Dr. James, for the purpose of conciliation, the 
Greek word was introduced with an Indian termination, and we felt 
quite pleased, that we were likely to get along so harmoniously. 
But when we came to use our books, we found, that we had a word 
to express that sacred and important rite, which properly pertained 
to no language in the universe, and was understood in none. Greek 
scholars, without some special guide, would know nothing about 
baptizohwomt, or baptizohmekog, &c.; and an Indian was as ignorant 
of it as he was of Greek or Hebrew. But we could have got along 
with this, and taught those who came directly under our instruction, 
the meaning of these words; but the Catholics had long before 
given them a word for it, which was a verb in their own language, 
expressing a definite action, which every Indian understood, and 
which literally signifies to spill water on. And our Methodist breth- 
ren had circulated another translation among them, in which they 
had translated the word to sprinkle. 

“'They have one gospel (Matthew) in which baptizo is not trans- 
lated ; but these words are so well understood by the Indians, that 
in all their preaching and instructions they use them; and if we are 
not particularly careful,-our own interpreters will use them too. 
Moreover, the gospel of John,—a copy of which I now have before 
me,—which was translated by Mr. Jones, and printed in London, 
‘for the British and Foreign Bible Society? has the word translated 
sprinkle. 

“Now, it is easily seen what confusion this must make among the 
heathen people, and how insipid our word to express that rite must 
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appear to them, when it conveys no idea in any language, and they 
discover, that we cannot use it ourselves in our preaching. We 
now feel mortified and ashamed, that we have got such a useless 
and unmeaning word ; for it gives the Catholics a decided advantage 
over us, in disseminating what we consider to be fundamental error. 
And the practice of our Pedobaptist brethren, in relation to that rite, 
and their use of that word, does much to strengthen the Catholics 
in their errors. [am well satisfied, that missionaries, in giving the 
word of God to a people ignorant of it, should be extremely careful 
to translate all important words that will admit of a translation, and 
not run into great errors, because others, even good men, have 
done so.” 


The only other document which we shall quote is the fol- 
lowing Protest, which was presented to the Board of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in March last, by a depu- 
tation from the London Board of Baptist Ministers. ‘The 
Protest was signed by nearly six hundred Baptist ministers : 


“'The undersigned, ministers of the Baptist denomination, feeling 
it incumbent upon them, as a solemn matter of conscience and duty, 
to bear their individual and united testimony against the resolution 
of the committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, refusing 
aid to the Bengalee translation of the New Testament, executed by 
the Baptist missionaries at Calcutta, because ‘the words for baptize, 
&c., are rendered by words signifying immersion ;’ and understand- 
ing, that grants to several of the versions prepared by the late ven- 
erable Dr. Carey have long been suspended, on the same ground ; 
submit the following statement to the members of that Society, and 
deliberately publish it to the world, as an act to which they are 
impelled by a faithful regard for the interests of truth. 

“In common with their fellow-Christians, they have been accus- 
tomed cheerfully to labor in the ranks of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and will yield to none in sincere and ardent attach- 
ment to its catholic constitution and noble design. They have 
rejoiced in its prosperity with honest delight; have sympathized in 
its difficulties with unaffected sorrow; and with lively gratitude 
have glorified God, because he has given it the preeminence over 
all kindred institutions, and crowued its efforts with unexampled 
success. 

“It is, consequently, with deep regret, that they fee] themselves 
called upon to express their conviction of the unsoundness of the 
principles on which, in the present instance, its committee has acted. 
They would gladly have continued in quiet and unobtrusive codper- 
ation with it in their respective circles, each, according to his ability, 
promoting its object, and all loving its unsectarian spirit. But in 
the present crisis, they cannot be silent. They can be no parties to 
what appears to them a departure from the original integrity of its 
proceedings, nor can they witness an attempt to evade translation, 
and thus to conceal from the heathen a portion of the word of God, 
without lifting up their solemn remonstrance against it. 
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“From the correspondence which has passed on this subject 
between the Baptist missionary committee and the committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, they perceive, that every proper 
method has been employed by the former, but employed in vain, to 
prevent the conclusion which has at length been reached; and no 
hope being now left of inducing an alteration in this decision, they 
solemnly enter their pRoTEST against it. 

“1. Because, in their estimation, it is the primary duty of a trans- 
lator to ascertain the precise meaning of the original text, and then 
to express that meaning as exactly as the nature of the language 
into which he translates it will admit. He is not at liberty to leave 
untranslated any word, the signification of which he knows, and can 
render by an equivalent term; and if he should do so, he is thereby 
guilty of keeping back part of the counsel of God. Two of Arch- 


bishop Newcome’s rules for the conduct of a translator support this 
reason : 


“*Rule I. The translator should express every word in the origi- 
nal by a literal rendering, where the English idiom admits of it, and 
where not only purity, but perspicuity and dignity of expression, can 
be preserved.’ 

“*Rule XII. The critical sense of passages should be considered, 
and not the opinions of any denomination of Christians whatever.’ 


“2. Because it is the province of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to afford impartial aid to all faithful translators of the Holy 
Scriptures, not erecting itself into a tribunal of biblical criticism, nor 
taking upon itself, by the suppression of any part of inspired truth, 
to attempt a compromise between various denominations of Chris- 
tians. 

“3. Because, the question being purely philological, a conscien- 
tious objection cannot be taken against the rendering given by the 
missionaries, unless it be alleged, that such rendering is unfaithful ; 
which allegation, so far as the undersigned are aware, is not ad- 
vanced, but simply that it is ‘considered objectionable by other 
denominations of Christians composing the Bible Society.’ 

“4. Because, were the principle admitted, that translators are not 
bound to convey into other tongues the true signification of words 
which may happen to involve controversies existing among different 
denominations of Christians, but, in deference to the prevailing 
party, may leave such words covered with a convenient, and, to all 
but learned men, an impenetrable veil, many other words imme- 
diately occur, which should be thus treated; while truth, conscience 
and inspiration would be sacrificed at the shrine of secular expe- 
diency, or party discussion. 

“5. Because the British and Foreign Bible Society circulates, on 
the continent of Europe, and in the eastern parts of the world, 
several versions of the New Testament, in which the words now 
proposed to be left untranslated, are translated in a similar manner 
to that adopted by the Buptist missionaries. 

“6, Because the resolution of the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, while it professes to be founded on a general 
principle, affects only a particular case ; the whole Christian church 
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being, on the question at issue, divided but into two sections,—those 
who do and those who do not baptize by immersion. By adopting 
the course of which we complain, the Bible Society descends from 
its high preéminence as a catholic institution, ceases to be an incor- 
poration of Christians of every community, and becomes essentially 
sectarian in its principle and practice. 

“7. Because those members of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society who are also members of the Established Church, with 
siirgular inconsistency, unite in withholding aid for the reason as- 
signed, since their church has expressly enjoined that mode of 
administering the ordinance of baptism which the terms employed 
in the Baptist translations describe, and allows no other but as an 
exception in cases specifically mentioned. 

“8, Because the principle,—now, it is believed, for the first time 
laid down,—that new versions, in order to obtain the support of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, must, in disputed points, conform 
‘to the practice resorted to in the English and other versions,’ is 
fatal to that moral independence and strict fidelity which are among 
the primary qualifications ofa translator of the Scriptures, and can- 
not, it is confidently presumed, be acted upon in many other in- 
stances, however readily it-may be adopted in the present case. 

“9, Because, although the Vulgate, which is followed, in this 
instance, by the English version and some others in the western 
parts of Europe, leaves the words in question untranslated, this 
circumstance is not attributable to any difference of opinion existing 
at the time in which it first appeared, as to the true meaning of the 
words themselves, the baptismal rite being then and for many cen- 
turies afterwards administered only by immersion ; in confirmation 
of which it may be sufficient here to cite the authority of Bossuet, 
the Roman Catholic, and of the Protestant Episcopalian, Whitby. 
The words of the former are as follows: 


“¢ We are able to make it appear, by the acts of councils and by 
the ancient rituals, that for THIRTEEN HUNDRED YEARS, baptism was 
thus administered throughout the whole church, as far as was possible.’ 


“ And the following are the words of the latter: 


“¢ And this immersion being religiously observed by all Christians 
for THIRTEEN CENTURIES, and approved by our church, and the 
change of it into sprinkling, even without any allowance from the 
Author of this institution, or any license from any council of the 
church, being that which the Romanist still urgeth to justify his 
refusal of the cup to the laity, it were to be wished, that this custom 
might be again of general use, and aspersion only permitted, as of 
old, in case of the clinici, or in present danger of death.’ 

“In putting forth this Protest, we do not intend to convey the 
idea, that each and all of the foregoing reasons were felt with equal 
force by every individual, some having been influenced in a greater 
degree by one, and others by another; but they all concur in ex- 
pressing unfeigned sorrow, that the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has, by this measure, placed that institution 
on what they deem an unconstitutional and unscriptural ground, 
and in bearing their deliberate and public testimony against it, 
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“Tn conclusion, they state, that they feel, as they trust, in its full 
weight, the responsibility of the position in which they place them- 
selves by this public act; yet from that responsibility they do not 
shrink. Having thus discharged a painful but imperative duty, they 
are satisfied to leave the cause of truth, for which alone they are 
concerned, in the hands of Him to whom it emphatically belongs, 
and who so works out the issues of all things as to promote its ulti- 
mate triumph, and therein to secure his own glory.” 


We hope, that the Baptists in both countries will be enabled 
to persevere, firmly yet kindly, in maintaining the right princi- 
ples on the subject of translations. ‘These principles must 
ultimately prevail. It is not a mere sectarian question, any 
more than the struggle for religious liberty, for which the Bap- 
tists, in former ages, suffered and toiled, and for which time 
has wrought a glorious triumph. Men, fashions, opinions, 
governments, change, but right principles are indestructible. 


Epiror. 


Articie IX. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Letters to Young Men preparing for the Christian Ministry. 
By Wivui1am Cocswe tt, D. D., Secretary of the American 
Education Society. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. pp. 236. 
1837. 


Tuese Letters are addressed to a very interesting class of 
young men, in whose character and improvement the church 
and the world have a deep concern. Dr. Cogswell has had 
much experience touching the wants and the dangers of such 
students, and these Letters contain, in substance, the counsels 
which he has been accustomed to give, in his official rela- 
tion, to the beneficiaries of the American Education Society. 
There are twenty Letters, the topics of which are—Conse- 
cration to God—Call to preach the gospel—Promotion of 
personal holiness—Duties imposed by God—Duties imposed 
by instructers—Duties voluntarily assumed—Course and 
manner of reading—Thorough education—Habits of Study— 
External deportment——Pecuniary expenses—Teaching school 
—Trayelling—Traits of character, mental and moral—Moral 
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practices—Intercourse with the world—Bodily exercise—Re- 
vivals of religion in literary institutions—Annual concert of 
prayer for colleges—Efforts to induce young men to enter the 
ministry. On all these subjects much important and judicious 
advice is given. We hope, that all candidates for the minis- 
try will read the book, and profit by its cautions and counsels. 
On some points, additional advice is much needed. In con- 
nection, for example, withthe hints respecting ‘‘ Demeanor 
in the presence of ladies,’’ the manifold evils of premature 
amours and matrimonial engagements might be usefully in- 
sisted on. 

The remarks in Letter 2, on the subject of a call to the 
ministry, contain some excellent suggestions; but they seem 
to us deficient. The author mentions four things as constitut- 
ing a call to preach the gospel—respectable talents, decided 
piety, desire to preach from right motives, and a good literary 
and theological education. But there is, we must think, in 
the case of every true minister of Christ, a direct and special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, creating in his bosom a strong 
sense of duty to preach the gospel. Ifnot, what is meant by 
a call to preach, more than to be a physician, or lawyer, or 
farmer? God undoubtedly designs some of his people to 
occupy these posts, but is there not something peculiar in a 
designation to be a minister of the gospel,—something beyond 
the mere possession of competent abilities and a desire to 
preach? 

Dr. Cogswell’s definition, moreover, excludes from the 
ministry all persons who have not received a ‘‘ good literary 
and theological education.’’> Now we have as strong a con- 
viction of the importance of such an education for a minister 
as any one can have; but we see many persons, who have 
had very little education, but whom God has honored with 
great usefulness in persuading men to flee from the wrath to 
come. We certainly think, that a minister, who voluntarily 
neglects the means of cultivating his mind, commits sin; but 
we cannot say, that no man ought to preach who has not pur- 
sued a course of literary and theological education. 

In the last Letter, there is an extract from a report of the 
American Education Society, in which we are informed, ‘‘that 
there are in the United States 1,900,000 males, between four- 
teen and thirty years of age. One in fifteen, or 126,000, may 
be considered pious. One in ten, or 12,600, ought to prepare 
for the ministry.”’ How, we ask, is this ascertained? Who, 
but the Head of the church, can decide, how many and what 
individuals ought to prepare for the ministry? We seriously 
think, that such statements are adapted to produce erroneous 
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impressions; and they create in the minds of many plain 
Christians, distrust and alarm respecting the tendencies of 
education societies. Let young men be urged to reflect and 
pray in regard to their individual duty, and let the churches 
seek out and foster ministerial talent; but let us maintain, dis- 
tinctly, the principle, that it belongs to the Saviour alone to 
call men to the ministry. 


2. Zebulon; or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. 
By Rev. Joun Harris, of Epsom, (Eng.) author of ‘‘ Mam- 
mon,’’ the ‘‘Great Teacher,’?&c. First American, revised 
from the third London edition. Boston. Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. pp. 115. 1837. 


This book is, in substance, a reprint of a foreign essay, by 
Mr. Harris, entitled Britannia. It contains many interesting 
and valuable remarks on the subject of seamen, in three parts. 
‘*Part I. The present condition of our seamen. Part II. 
Reasons why the public in general, and all Christians, in par- 
ticular, should promote the moral and religious improvement 
of our seamen. Part IIJ. The means by which the condition 
of our seamen might be improved.” We wish, that the book 
might be extensively read, and might rouse the attention of the 
public to a consideration of their duties to the valuable and 
neglected race of our fellow-men, whose wants and dangers 
it so pathetically describes. 

We must say, that we do not approve the manner in which 
the American editors have performed their part. They have 
omitted the most of Mr. Harris’ illustrations, drawn from the 
condition of English seamen, and substituted facts concerning 
American seamen, yet without any intimation in the text, that 
such a substitution has been made; so that Mr. Harris is pre- 
sented in the singular attitude of addressing the American pub- 
lic, and discoursing about American seamen. In other parts 
of the book, he reappears on English ground. The reader is 
constantly perplexed with this ambiguous character of the 
book; and though, by a skilful exercise of his national gift of 
guessing, he may discover when Mr. Harris himself speaks, 
and when the American editors are interpolating their substi- 
tutions, yet his pleasure is greatly marred, if not destroyed, 
by this want of unity and homogeneousness. ‘The title, too, 
‘*Zebulon,”’ appears to us to be somewhat fantastic. Noone, 
on reading the title alone, would conjecture the nature of the 
book. Mr. Harris’ title, ‘‘ Britannia,’ is rather affected, and 
inapposite. Why not simply call the book, ‘‘Seamen, their 
Moral Claims stated and enforced’’? 
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It would have been better, we think, to republish Mr. Har- 
ris’ essay unaltered, but with suitable notes, in which facts 
respecting American seamen might have been introduced. 
To many readers, the statistics in the English book would 
have been valuable. If the essay, in this form, would have 
been unfitted for ready sale here, one of the American editors 
might have written an original work, and have quoted, if he 
chose, some of the most striking thoughts of Mr. Harris. The 
‘* Introduction,” by the American editor, appears to us equal, 
in literary merit, to the mass of Mr. Harris’ essay. It shows, 
that he need not mutilate and spoil a foreign book, but is ca- 
pable of writing one for himself. We hope, that he will take 
this hint; for we do not believe, that ‘‘ Zebulon,”’ in its pres- 
ent form, will be permanently acceptable to the public. 


3. Calls to Mimsterial Improvement A Sermon, delivered be- 
fore the Education Society of Virginia, at its annual meet- 
ing, June 3, 1837. By Josern S. Baker, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Cumberland Street, Norfolk. Richmond. 
pp. 14. 1837. 


This discourse is founded on Luke 19: 13,—‘‘ And he call- 
ed his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, occupy till | come.’’ ‘The author draws from this 
text the principle, that men are required to employ all their 
faculties in performing the duties assigned to them. The 
principle involves the obligation to improve those faculties by 
proper cultivation, that they may be, in the highest possible 
degree, effective instruments for the promotion of the glory of 
God. The author applies the principle to ministers, and in- 
fers from it the duty of cultivating their minds. He considers, 
‘‘I, The calls to improvement, or the intimations which God 
has afforded of his will, that we should cultivate our minds. 
II. Answer some objections. III. Speak briefly of the sin 
of refusing to comply with a call to improvement.” These 
heads are illustrated in a sensible and impressive manner. 
The literary execution is, we think, liable to some objections. 
There are too many subdivisions. Scraps of Latin (p. 9), 
are out of place in asermon. ‘The word, draw, in the clause, 
‘‘the draw that is made upon us from other States ”’ (p. 6) 
is unauthorized by good usage. On page 8, the hackneyed 
line of Gray is reversed, and the words are made to breathe, 
while the thoughts burn. ‘‘ Scud to the rescue ”’ (p. 13), is 
undignified inasermon. ‘‘Let him not venture forth in the 
tender shallop of a little mind” (p. 14), is an incongruous 
mixture of figurative and simple language. ‘‘ Heaven, with 
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its joys and its glories, are his’’ (p. 14), should be is, or, 
still better, ‘‘ Heaven, and its joys, &c., are.” Other amend- 
ments might be suggested. The author alleges haste as a 
reason for the imperfections of the discourse. He will excuse 
us for saying, that if he was obliged to prepare it hastily for 
the pulpit, he ought to have taken time to prepare it carefully 
for the press. The principle which he discusses in the sermon 
required him to make it as nearly perfect ashe could. A dis- 
course in defence of education ought to be a model. 


4. The Student’s Account Book. By Atten Lincotn. Boston. 
Whipple & Damrell. pp. 208. 1837. 


The author says, in his Introduction, ‘‘The object of this 
book is, to provide students with the means of keeping an ac- 
count of their pecuniary concerns with ease and correctness, 
and to promote habits of accuracy and economy. In the ar- 
rangement of this work, while special reference has been had 
to those who are required to make quarterly or yearly returns 
of their accounts to their benefactors, parents or guardians, 
no pains have been spared to adapt it to the wants of every 
class of students. It is so arranged, as to include all the ex- 
penditures and receipts of the student during a period of ten 
years, and yet is equally convenient for any shorter time.”’ 

The book is ingeniously arranged, and well printed. Every 
student, and indeed every individual who receives and expends 
money, ought to keep a regular account of it. We can, with 
confidence, recommend this book, as a very useful one. 


5. An Historical Sketch of the Baptist Missionary Convention of 
the State of New-York; embracing a Narrative of the Origin 
and Progress of the Baptist Denomination in Central and 
Western New-York, with 1. History of the Hamilton Baptist 
Missionary Society. 2. Sketch of the Associations in the State. 
3. Biographical Notices of the Founders of the Convention. By 
Joun Peck and Joun Lawton. Utica. Bennet & Bright. 
pp. 255. 1837, 


The title of this book well describes its object. The com- 
pilers have here collected, and arranged in a lucid manner, a 
great mass of facts respecting the origin and progress of the 
Baptists in New-York. In that State, the book must be highly 
valuable. But it is interesting to all, who love to trace the 
struggles and triumphs of truth, and to gain fresh motives to 
admire the grace of God. The advance of the denomination 
in New-York has been wonderful, corresponding with the 
rapid increase of population and wealth in that powerful Stete. 
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In June, 1773, Ebenezer Knap and Increase Thurston, with 
their families, settled on the Butternut creck, within the 
present limits of the county of Otsego. There was then no 
English settlement west of that point nearer than Niagara, in 
Upper Canada, a distance of more than two hundred miles, 
and there was not a single white inhabitant, in any direction, 
within sixteen miles. Mr, Thurston and Mr. and Mrs. Knap 
were members of a Baptist church previously to their migra- 
tion. ‘They commenced the worship of God in their families 
on the Lord’s day. This was the commencement of the Baptist 
denomination in Central and Western New-York. Inthe city 
of New-York, there was a Baptist church as early as 1724; 
but in 1764, there were only four Baptist churches in the whole 
State. In 1794, they had increased to siaty. (Benedict, vol. 
I., p. 536.) There are now forty associations, six hundred 
and ninety churches, five hundred and twenty-six ordained 
ministers, one hundred and twenty-three licentiates, and six- 
ty-eight thousand one hundred and ninety-six communicants. 
These churches are vigorously engaged in promoting mis- 
sions, education, and other benevolent enterprises. In no 
other State are the Baptists more active and liberal. 

The biographical sketches of several excellent men who were 
among the founders of the churches, form an attractive por- 
tion of the book. They were truly apostolic men, who preach- 
ed the gospel amid difficulties, of which we can now form 
little conception. The following paragraph on this subject 
deserves to be quoted: 


“The few ministers, as well as the few feeble and scattered church- 
es, were then very poor. But few roads, and those very bad, they had 
to make their own way through the vast wild by marked trees, and 
ford rapid and dangerous streams, without bridges, surrounded by 
howling beasts, and roaming parties of Indian hunters. The small 
churches were unable to afford them assistance, and there were no 
missionary societies to patronize and support them; but love to God 
and the souls of men prompted them to engage in ‘the great warfare 
at their own charges; the hope of spiritual benefit to the scattered 
and destitute settlers induced them—unaided by mortals, trusting in 
God alone—to encounter privations, dangers and hardships, through 
mud and mire and storms, sometimes on horseback, and sometimes 
on foot; sometimes overtaken by night, far from human abode, where 
they were compelled to remain in some lonely forest until the slow 
returning morning should illumine the desert. Amidst these labors 
and fatigues, their hearts were frequently pained, in reflecting upon 
the situation of their families, left in a destitute condition at home; 
their wives often having the care and toil of all, both in and out of 
the house, and but very ‘seantily supplied with the necessaries of life. 
However, they trusted in God, their Redeemer, and he sustained 
them.”—p. 158. 
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6. M. T. Cicerons De Officus, Iabri Tres. Ex Editionibus 
Olivetti et Ernesti. Accedunt Note Anglice. Cura C. K. 
Dittaway, A. M. Bostonia. Perkins et Marvin. pp. 297. 
1837. 


This is a very neat edition of Cicero’s treatise De Officiis. 
The text is printed in a clear, handsome type, leaded, and so 
divided into sections, and marked with figures along the 
margin, as to make the book convenient for recitation. The 
English notes of the editor appear to be correct and judicious, 
affording just the kind of aid which students need, without en- 
cumbering them with help. The same editor has published 
similar editions of Cicero’s book, De Oratore, and of the beau- 
tiful little essays, De Senectute and De Amicitia. We are glad 
to see editions of Cicero’s Familiar Letters, of the Poems of 
Catullus, of Select Letters of Pliny the younger, and of seve- 
ral Greek tragedies, issued lately from the American press, 
with notes and illustrations by American editors. These books 
are evidences of a widely-spread taste for classical learning, 
and they are well fitted to foster it. Believing that a judicious 
study of the classics is a valuable means of mental discipline, 
and is capable, under the direction of a wise teacher, of being 
made an instrument of moral instruction, we look with pleasure 
on every indication of a growing love for the study. 


7. Poems, by Witttam Tuompson Bacon. Boston. Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. pp. 134. 1837. 


These poems are said by the author to be the results of his 
leisure at college, and to be ‘‘published for experiment.”’ 
They show, we think, considerable poetic talent. Some of 
the descriptive pieces indicate the eye of a poet, and the ver- 
sification is generally flowing and harmonious. But the book 
is wanting in the capital merit of distinct individuality. The au- 
thor avows that he has imitated Wordsworth. We see, also, 
imitations of other bards. Some of the pieces, even in their 
titles, show that the writer was thinking of Bryant. ‘‘ Tha- 
natos ’’ and ‘‘ Athanatos ”’ are evidently imitations of the noble 
‘Thanatopsis.’’ ‘* Fan Willoughby ’—which must have been 
written when the author was a Freshman—indicates, that he 
had read Coleridge’s inimitable Genevieve. ‘The ‘‘ Dream,”’ 
as he confesses, was suggested by Byron’s famous piece with 
this title. Mr. Bacon must relinquish imitation, or his ‘‘ex- 
periment ”’ will not succeed. He seems to be capable of 
adopting a style of his own. A bird may imitate perfectly, 
but every judicious ear prefers to listen to the song of one, 
which ‘‘ warbles its na/ive wood-notes wild.” 
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There is another point, in which these poems strike us as 
being unnatural. There is a strain of melancholy repining at 
life and all human things, which the author seems to have 
learned from the Byron school. The following stanzas from 
a poem addressed ‘‘To a little Boy,”’ furnish an illustration: 

“ You are sad, my boy, you are sad, you say, 
Well, ’tis a sad and a weary way; 

Life and its pleasures—there’s much to make 
The young spirit droop and the warm heart ache ; 
There is much that calls for our griefs and tears, 
As we journey on through these weary years. 


There is much to make you, my little one, 
Pine and,sick of the blessed sun ; 
There is much that will make the closing light 
Welcome, that brings in the silent night,— 
When you may turn away from these busy things, 
And lose on your pillow the bad world’s stings.”—p. 51. 
Childhood has its troubles, but they do not spring from a 
sentimental weariness of life; and little boys are commonly 
more annoyed by the stings of wasps and bees, than by ‘‘ the 
bad world’s stings.’’ Mr. Bacon may have a poetic sensibili- 
ty, and he may have been called early to taste of sorrow; but 
true grief speaks in more natural tones. 
These poems would have been better for a more careful re- 
vision. ‘* Thou who dost lay down at eve”’ (p. 23), should be 
he. Some of the lines are very rugged: 


“'Thou gavest them their increase, the floods their charge.”—p. 29. 
“Tt would feel the cold fold of rust fall off’—p. 38. 


There are not many such lines, but these ought not to have 
been left. Short poems should be wrought to the perfect 
polish of a gem. 


8. The Elements of Political Economy. Abridged for the use 
of Academies. By Francis Way ann, D. D., President of 
Brown University, and Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 254. 
1837. 


The design of this neat little book is well explained by the 
author in the Preface: 


“The success which has attended the abridgement of “'The Ele- 
ments of Moral Science,” has induced the author to prepare the fol- 
lowing abridgement of “The Elements of Political Economy.” In 
this case as in the other, the work has been wholly re-written, and 
an attempt has been made to adapt it to the attainments of youth. 

“Tt is not, however, probable, that the present work can be studied 
with advantage at as early an age as a treatise on morals. We are 
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capable of judging of right and wrong at a very early age, and there- 
fore, at a very early age, the principles of morals may be inculeated. 
With political economy, however, it is otherwise. Here the elements 
are more or less blended with the social principles of man, and they 
are not readily understood without some practical acquaintance with 
the social constitution, and a habit of generalization which can only 
be the result of some degree of observation and experience. 
“While, however, this is admitted, the author has thought that 
there might yet be found a large class of persons to whom a work of 
this kind might prove useful. “Such are the more advanced students 
of both sexes in our high schools and academies, many of whom leave 
these seminaries to enter immediately upon the active duties of life. 
While most of these are entirely capable of understanding the prin- 
ciples of political economy, the time allotted to their education would 
scarcely allow of their attention to a larger volume. ‘To such per- 
sons, it has seemed to the author, that a succinct view of the laws 
which regulate the acquisition of wealth, might be of material ser- 
vice. ‘The knowledge which would thus be acquired, and the habits 
of generalization to which such a study must lead, could scarcely fail 
to confer some degree of skill in forming opinions upon many of 
those practical questions which meet a man at every moment in the 
scenes of every-day life. It is for the benefit of such persons that the 
present work has been prepared for the press; and it is in the hope 
that it may be useful to them, that it is now offered to the public.” 


9. The Spirit’s Life; a Poem: delivered before the Literary 
Fraternity, Waterville College, and the Porter Rhetorical 
Society, Theological Seminary, Andover, at their anniver- 
saries, August and September, 1837. By Rev. Ray Pat- 
MER. Boston. Whipple & Damrell. pp. 16. 1837. 


This poem is respectable. The train of thought is good, 
though not remarkable for originality or depth. The versifi- 
cation shows considerable skill and taste. ‘The poem is print- 
ed in a style which does honor to the typographical art. 


10. A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in 
chronological order. By Grorce R. Noyes. Vol. I. Bos- 
ton. Charles Bowen. pp. 288. 1833. Vol. Il., pp. 293, 
and Vol. III., pp. 295. James Munroe & Co. 1837. 


In our last number, we took notice of the second of these 
elegant volumes. We have since received from the publish- 
ers a copy of the whole series, comprising a translation of all 
the Hebrew Prophets. The work is honorable to the learning 
and talents of the translator. As we remarked in our last 
number, there will be different opinions respecting the trans- 
lation of particular passages; but no one will doubt the ability 
and upright intentions of the translator. Every biblical scholar 
is under obligations to him, for the labor bestowed on these 
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ancient writings, and for the spirit and poetic beauty of the 
version, though he may see occasion, in some instances, to differ 
in judgment from the author. It is creditable to the state of 
sacred learning in our country, that one of our native scholars 
has been encouraged to commence and finish so laborious an 
undertaking. 


11. The Church. By Enocn Ponp, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Bangor. Boston. Whipple & Dam- 
rell, pp. 126. 1837. 


This treatise explains and defends the principles on which 
Congregational and Baptist churches are founded, with some 
remarks on the officers of a church, on the rights and duties 
of churches, on the privileges of church-members, on creeds 
and covenants, on the modes of conducting discipline, &c. It 
is necessarily brief, and the author has designedly avoided a 
learned discussion. There is, however, a sufficiently extend- 
ed historical defence of the author’s principles against the 
pretensions of Episcopacy. He shows, very clearly, that the 
primitive churches were independent, that they governed 
themselves, and elected their own ministers, and that there 
were no regular and permanent officers, except bishops (who 
are also called elders) and deacons. Diocesan Episcopacy, 
with its long train of officers, was unknown to the earliest and 
purest churches. The author has added some interesting notes, 
containing remarks about deaconesses, translations of several 
ancient creeds, &c. The book is a useful one. It is written 
in a kind spirit, and we approve most of its positions. We 
object, however, to a few points. The definition of a church 
is this: 

“ A church is an organized body of professed believers in Christ; 
formed on the basis of the holy Scriptures; and having for its object 
the maintenance of the worship and ordinances of the gospel, the edi- 
fication of its members, and their more efficient action in promoting 
the cause and kingdom of Christ.”—p. 23. 


This definition is, in the main, a good one. It, of course, 
excludes infants from being, in any sense, members of the 
church. Such members must be ‘‘believers,’’ and moreover, 
professed believers. But how is this profession made? It 
cannot be, by the mere act of joining the church. Dr. Pond 
says, on the 19th page, ‘‘all who joined themselves unto the 
churches of the apostles were required to profess faith in 
Christ, and to give credible evidence of piety.”’ This pro- 
fession, then, and this evidence, were necessary qualifications 
for admission into the church. The author says, ‘‘It was not 
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till the Samaritans ‘believed Philip, preaching the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of Christ,’ that they were received by 
him to baptism and the church.”” Here the true doctrine ap- 
pears. Believers were baptized and then received into the 
church. Baptism is the act by which a believer professes his 
faith in Christ, by being buried in water, in commemoration of 
his Saviour’s death and burial, and as a symbolical declaration, 
that he is dead to sin and to the world. The author’s defini- 
tion of the church, therefore, ought to be, ‘‘an organized 
body of baptized believers.”” We readily see how he was em- 
barrassed at this point, by his views of infant baptism. He 
could not admit baptism to be a profession of faith, without 
showing the inconsistency of baptizing infants; and the very 
phrase, ‘‘ baptized believers,’’ might suggest the unpleasant 
idea of baptized unbelievers. He avoided the difficulty by using 
the words, ‘‘ professed believers,” leaving his readers to as- 
certain for themselves, in what the profession consists. This 
is a serious defect in a formal definition. It leaves it doubtful 
whether, in the author’s opinion, baptism is necessary at all 
to church membership. Dr. Pond, we presume, would not 
admit an unbaptized person into the church. We infer, too, 
that he would not admit such a person to the Lord’s table. 
He says, (p. 21), ‘‘ No person can come to the Lord’s table, 
without making a virtual profession of piety, * * * and 
without furnishing satisfactory evidence, that he is prepared 
to come in a holy, acceptable manner.” Dr. Pond, then, 
maintains the principle of close communion. Whatever he 
means by ‘‘a virtual profession of piety,”’ it is something, 
without which he would not admit a person to the table. He 
means, that a Christian must do a certain thing before he is 
qualified for the communion. Before he had done it, Dr. 
Pond would not commune with him, although, on the supposi- 
tion, he was a Christian. Now this is precisely the principle, 
for which the Baptists are so often and so disingenuously 
censured. They require, as Dr. Pond does, ‘‘a virtual pro- 
fession of piety,’’ as a prerequisite to communion. They 
believe, that the immersion of a believer constitutes this pro- 
fession, and they accordingly consider even a believer who 
has not been immersed, as disqualified for the communion. 
Dr. Pond is a friend to consistency. He rebukes (p. 115) 
those churches which profess to believe, that ‘‘infant baptism 
is of divine institution;’? and yet omit this article in their 
creeds. He asks, whether they are not ‘‘ justly chargeable 
with dishonesty?’’ It is not our place to answer this question. 
We believe, that there are such churches; and we suppose, 
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that they find such an omission a prudent method of keeping 
some of their members quiet, who might else become Bap- 
tists. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Pond, in the opinion, that a 
church member, who is excommunicated by the church, for 
an offence against another member, and is dissatisfied with 
the decision, has a right to appeal to a mutual council; that 
the church ought, ordinarily, to unite with him in calling a 
council; and that, if the church refuses, he has a right to call 
an ex parte council. (p. 83.) This appears to us to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of an independent church. The church 
must be the sole arbiter, when a difficulty between two of its 
members comes properly before it. The Saviour himself de- 
cides, (Matt. 18: 17), that if the offender ‘‘neglect to hear 
the church,”’ he is to be expelled. The Saviour has plainly 
given this power to the church alone. If there is a right of 
appeal to another body, then the church is not independent. 
But Dr. Pond admits, that a council could only give advice, 
which the church might receive or not, as it pleased. What, 
then, would be gained by a council? Is it to be presumed, 
that a council could judge of the merits of such a case, better 
than the church? Is it reasonable to expect, that a church 
would reverse its decision, in compliance with the opinion of 
a council? What, above all, could an ex parte council avail, 
except to widen the breach, and to engender strife among 
churches? 

How tedious and troublesome a process, moreover, would 
church discipline become! A considerable proportion of the 
cases of discipline are of the kind alluded to, though we see 
no reason, why an offender, expelled for any cause, has not 
an equal right to appeal to a council. Excluded members 
are seldom satisfied with the decision of the church. But if 
there must be a council, to revise each act of discipline, 
or even one case in ten, our pastors and churches would 
have little else to do than to attend councils. We are sorry, 
that Dr. Pond has taken this ground. The experience of the 
Presbyterian church is a sufficient warning against carrying 
cases of discipline out of the churches where they originate. 

The true principle is, that an excluded member is bound to 
think it more probable, that the church has done right than 
wrong. If he believes himself to have been unjustly expelled, 
he should endeavor, in the spirit of forgiveness and love, to 
convince the church of his innocence. If, after a sufficient 
time, he is unsuccessful in such an effort, he may make an 
application to another church for admission, and that church, 
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if it shall be convinced, that he was treated unjustly, and that 
the other church improperly refuses to restore him, ought to 
receive him. If, however, he cannot obtain admission into 
any church, let him meekly bear the wrong, and serve God 


in the best manner in his power. These are his remedies, but 
no council could be of any benefit. 


12, The Annual Register of Indian Affairs, within the Indian or 
Western Territory. No. 3. Published by Isaac M’Coy. 


Shawanoe Baptist Mission House, Indian Territory, May, 
1837. pp. 82. 


In the Review for September, 1836, we took some notice of 
‘ the second number of Mr. M’Coy’s Register, and presented 

several extracts from it. The number before us contains many 
of the same statements as the preceding one, with such alter- 
ations as were rendered necessary by the changes which had 
occurred during the year. There is, however, much addition- 
al matter, of an interesting kind. Mr. M’Coy now estimates 


the whole number of Indians in North America, at 5,400,000, 
viz: 


Tribes east of the Mississippi,........2..csecceseece 68,669 
Tribes between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 

ES a aN se i CN a BN i ee TOSS SS SETS 102,500 
Tribes within the Rocky Mountains,...............6. 20,000 
Tribes west of the Rocky Mountains,.............4+. 80,000 
ST I, iv ad cawunainbeseecennesccecapeet 3,600,000 


Near the northern boundary of the government of the 
United States, and within the territories claimed by 


Ce UI cicero cebtertcck see secdacets 1,520,431 
Tribes within the Indian Territory,...........+...06 66,000 


This estimate he admits to be conjectural in relation to many 
tribes, but it is doubtless sufficiently accurate to prove, that 
there are several millions of the aborigines of North America 
yet living in the darkness and misery of heathenism. Mr. 
M’Coy well remarks: 


“We have supposed, that one cause of the general indifference to 
Indian improvement, of which we have heretofore complained, is an 
impression that there are but few to derive benefit from any thing 
that may be done forthem. But, certainly five and a half millions of 
souls in one country, and that country adjoining our own, constitute 
a hody of people sufficiently large to prefer strong claims upen our 
efforts, and to promise in their improvement a large reward of grati- 
fication in the success of our labors for their relief.”—p. 60. 


Mr. M’Coy is a zealous advocate for the organization of the 
Indian Territory, under a regular government. Whatever 
may be thought of the policy or justice of gathering all the 
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Indians from the east of the Mississippi and placing them 
within the Indian Territory, there can be no doubt of the de- 
sirableness of giving to the Territory all the security and order 
which may be possible. Bills have been introduced into both 
houses of Congress, for establishing a government for the Ter- 
ritory; and it is hoped, that a sufficient pause will soon be 
found, in the rage of political contention, to allow time for 
adopting these bills. A report made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1834, by the Committee on Indian Affairs, says: 


“ Whatever difference of opinion may heretofore have existed, the 
policy of the government, in regard to the condition of these tribes 
of Indians, may now be regarded as definitely settled. To induce 
them to remove west of the Mississippi, to a territory set apart to 
their use and government for ever ; to secure to them their final home ; 
to elevate their intellectual, moral and civil condition, and to fit them 
for the enjoyment of the blessings of a free government, is that poli- 
cy. And a further hope is now encouraged, that whenever their ad- 
vance in civilization should warrant the measure, and they desire it, 
they may be admitted as a State to become a member of the Union. 

“'To carry that object into effect is the object of this bill. 

“'The Western Territory will be bounded on the east by Arkansas 
and Missouri....To the whole of it the original Indian title has been 
extinguished, and the tribes now within it derive their title from the 
United States. It is believed to be more than sufficient for them and 
for those who have agreed to emigrate to it. The soil and climate 
are all that can be desired, to reward industry and to prolong life. 

“'This territory is to be dedicated to the use of the Indian tribes for 
ever, by a guaranty the most sacred known among civilized commu- 
nities,—the faith of the nation. The committee are aware, that this 
guaranty, the faith of the nation, has not been illustrated by the history 
of the past, in a manner satisfactory to the Indian tribes. They are 
not surprised, that they should now ask,‘ What new security can 
you give us to the lands in the west, that you did not, in times past, 
give us to our Jands in the east ?” 

“It is admitted, that we have given to them guaranties which we 
have not fulfilled, pledges which we have not redeemed ; not because 
we desired not to fulfil them, but because it was believed by the gov- 
ernment, that we had no right, originally, to give them, and, therefore, 
had not power to redeem them. The Indians, however, will do us the 
justice to say, that we never held ourselves absolved from the obliga- 
tion of indemnifying them, and of acknowledging, that these very ces- 
sions of land at the west are a portion of the indemnity. Our inability 
to perform our treaty-guaranties arose from the conflicts between the 
rights of the States and of the United States. Nor is it surprising, that 
questions arising out of such conflicts, which have bewildered wiser 
heads, should not be readily comprehended or appreciated by the un- 
lettered Indian. 

“The case is now free from all the embarrassments of conflicting 
rights. The guaranty now stands as an obligatiou which the govern- 
ment will at all future time have power to perform; we can look 
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around it, there is no doubt, no obscurity about it; even to the Indian 
eye itis clear and as well defined as the edge of the circle of the sun. 
The United States extinguished the Indian title to the Western Ter- 
ritory ; that territory then became their absolute property. By the 
constitution, Congress has an unqualified power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to the United States; and now Congress pro- 
poses, by charters, to grant and apportion this territory among the 
Indian tribes. The United States and the Indians are the sole 
parties.”—p. 71, 72. 


The substance of the bills before Congress, in relation to 
the Territory, is thus stated by Mr. M’Coy: 


“1. The boundaries of the Territory are fixed, and the lands se- 
cured to the tribes severally owning, by patents from the government 
of the United States, with such restrictions only as are necessary to 
prevent white men from purchasing them. 

“2. A general council of delegates fairly chosen by the several 
tribes is to be convened once a year, or oftener, by order of the su- 
perintendent, which council shall enact laws for the benefit of the 
confederacy generally. These laws will not take effect until ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. 

“3. A delegate, who must be a native, chosen by the confederacy, 
shall remain at the city of Washington during each session of Con- 
gress, to attend to the affairs of the Territory, whose pay and emol- 
uments shall be equal to those of a member of Congress. For the 
sake of harmony, the mode of choosing this delegate, in the first 
instance, as well as the mode of choosing the first delegates to the 
legislative council, will be prescribed by the President of the United 
States. 

“4. All officers within the Territory, excepting those of superin- 
tendent and secretary, will be filled by Indians, if such as are com- 
petent can be obtained.”—p. 73. 


Mr. M’Coy makes a number of interesting remarks, in de- 
fence of the position, that the Indians have no invincible love of 
their savage habits, and are capable of civilization. He says: 


“' The notion, that Indians begin their existence with prepossessions 
in favor of savage customs, and averse to civil institutions, is too ab- 
surd to be met by argument. Their predilections, therefore, like 
those of other people, must all be formed by extraneous circumstan- 
ces. By surrounding circumstances a white man may be made a 
savage, as has been demonstrated in numberless instances; and by 
surrounding circumstances a red man may be made subordinate to 
civil institutions. While all men are susceptible of improvement, all 
naturally possess a tendency to degenerate. The state of man which 
we term civilized, is produced by the operation of outward means; for 
want of these, man remains in his natural condition. The original 
condition of the Indians is this state of nature. We cannot hope for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indians, until they enjoy the 
means essential to the improvement of others. These means hitherto 
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they have not enjoyed. In the application of these means we may as 
confidently hope for the civilization of the Indians, as we hope, that 
under their influence, the next generation among us will be borne up 
above savageism. As, therefore, we hope for the improvement of the 
condition of the Indians, we abandon the notion that they must ne- 
cessarily become extinct. 

“'The design of government to embody the Indians under the in- 
fluence of law, will secure to them all that is requisite in the case, 
and, unless they are a race of men unlike all others, they will flourish 
under the influence of the means which render others prosperous. 
We are, therefore, no longer allowed to despair of the prosperity of 
this people, but to expect it confidently. 

“From the best data that can be obtained, it appears, that the Choc- 
taws, Cherokees and Creeks are increasing in numbers. In the course 
of two years, there is shown an increase of one hundred and twenty- 
one among the Delawares, seventy-three among the Shawanoes, fifty 
among the Kickapoos, four among the Ottawas, and two among the 
Peorias and Kaskaskias. The Quapaws, and the Senecas and Shaw- 
anoes of Neosho, are stationary. The Weas and Piankashas have 
decreased forty-three. The Osages, Kauzaus, Pawnees, Otoes, 
Omahas and Puncahs are all supposed to be decreasing ; and, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the diminution among the Putawatomies is 
more rapid than that of any other tribe.”—p. 77, 78. 


He proposes, that a tour of observation be made among the 
remote tribes of Indians in the United States and in Mexico, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their numbers and condition. 
Such a tour would undoubtedly be useful. We should be glad 
to hear, that it had been undertaken. No man would be bet- 
ter fitted, by his zeal for the best interests of the Indians, to 


take a prominent part in such a visit of humane discovery, than 
Mr. M’Coy. 


13. Periodical Account of Baptist Missions within the Indian 
Territory, for the year ending December 31, 1836. Publish- 
ed by Isaac M’Coy. Shawanoe Baptist Mission House, 
Indian Territory. No.1. pp. 52. 1837. 


We have here another publication from the indefatigable 
pen of Mr. M’Coy. It is confined to a view of the Baptist 
missions in the Indian Territory. The statistics which he pre- 
sents are interesting and valuable. We approve Mr. M’Coy’s 
efforts to spread before the public mind facts concerning the 
Indians, and to awaken a more general and lively zeal on their 
behalf. But we would prefer, that he should do this, without 
any intimations, that others have not done their duty. He 
thinks, that the Baptist Missionary Magazine has not contained 
a sufficient amount of information concerning the Indians. He 
disclaims, indeed, any intention to find fault, yet he says, that 
VOL. 11.—NO. VII. 79 
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‘‘if missionaries to the Indians were to compile a few numbers 
of the Magazine, and of some other religious journals, they 
would increase the number and length of articles relating to 
the almost friendless people among whom they labor.’ He 
attributes the neglect to ‘‘strong partialities for foreign mis- 
sions.”’ Now we admit, that there is not sufficient zeal any 
where for either foreign, domestic, or Indian missions, but we 
believe, that the editors of the Magazine have commonly in- 
serted all the documents which they have received of a proper 
kind for publication. With the conduct of the Board, Mr. 
M’Coy is evidently dissatisfied, because he proposes the form- 
ation of a new Board, to whom the care of the Indian missions 
shall be entrusted. (p. 49.) Having been closely connected 
with the Board for more than ten years, we can say confident- 
ly, that the Indian missions have absorbed a large portion of 
its time, anda great amount of its funds. The Board has 
sent among the Indians every missionary whom it could find 
willing to go. We are not aware, that there is, in the Board, 
any partiality for any particular missions; but we believe, that 
if the Board must relinquish any of its missions, those among 
the Indians would be the last which it would feel itself at lib- 
erty to abandon. As to a new Board, we doubt, whether the 
Convention will think it wise to divide its operations, and have 
a double set of boards, treasurers, secretaries and agents. 
Such a measure would relieve the present Board from much 
labor and anxiety, but we do not believe that the Indians 
would be benefited by it. A better plan would be, to add 
another secretary to the present Board, whose attention should 
be exclusively directed to the Indians. The business of the 
Board has become so extensive, as to require more aid at the 
Missionary Rooms. There ought to be three departments, the 
domestic, the Indian, and the foreign, with a secretary for 
each. The domestic secretary should conduct the correspon- 
dence at home, seek out missionaries and agents, and, in con- 
junction with the treasurer, devise and execute methods for 
raising funds. The other two secretaries should conduct the 
correspondence connected with their respective departments, 
and watch over the interests of the missions pertaining to 
them. The secretaries might, nevertheless, act in concert, 
and be in constant habits of mutual consultation. Some such 
plan as this will, as we hope, be adopted by the next Conven- 
tion. It would be more simple, homogeneous and efficient, 
than a division of the Board. 

After these remarks, which we make with great respect and 
esteem for Mr. M’Coy, we proceed to copy a few extracts 
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from this pamphlet. Among the most important means which 
have been devised for civilizing and saving the Indians, is the 
invention of a written language. Mr. M’Coy gives the fol- 
lowing account of the method adopted by the Baptist mission- 
aries: 

“'To each Indian language, and to each dialect of language, belong 
peculiar sounds, which cannot be obtained by the use of the English 
alphabet. ‘To designate syllables which could not be spelt, or sounds 
which could not be obtained by the ordinary use of letters, writers, 
who would write intelligibly, have been compelled to introduce arbi- 
trary characters, each according to his fancy. It can easily be per- 
ceived, that serious inconveniences attend this course of things. 

“Mr. Guess, a Cherokee, had discovered, that the language of his 
tribe could be written with about eighty syllabic characters. Guess’ 
plan was tried in relation to some other languages, and found to be 
inapplicable, because characters would be multiplied beyond the 
bounds of convenience. 

“'To remedy the evils which attended the ordinary methods of 
writing Indian, and to avoid the complexity attending the universal 
application of Guess’ system, the idea suggested itself to Mr. Jotham 
Meeker, then a missionary at the Sault de St. Marie, of using charac- 
ters to designate, not syllables, but certain positions of the organs of 
speech. By the addition of the third principle, to so much of the 
two former as were apparently necessary, he discovered that much 
would be gained. 

“Subsequently, Mr. Meeker became located at the Shawanoe mis- 
sion house, where, by himself and fellow-missionaries, the scheme, 
which was first thought of for the purpose of supplying defects in 
other modes of writing, was carried out and successfully applied. 

“In the new system, spelling is rendered entirely unnecessary ; and 
the tedious process is avoided of familiarizing the memory with cer- 
tain names of characters [letters], and then recollecting, that after 
combining these names, an arbitrary sound [syllable] must be utter- 
ed. The sound, unmeaning in itself, must be borne in mind, until 
by a similar process a second, third, or fourth be obtained; and then 
these arbitrary sounds must be combined to make a word. With an 
unlettered Indian, whose thoughts have never been disciplined upon 
any matter, the study of orthography is exceedingly irksome, espe- 
cially in a language which he does not understand. Nothing can be 
further from his habits, than to strain his thoughts to acquire a knowl- 
edge of something like the art of causing a paper to talk, when he is 
unprepared to appreciate the result. 

“On the new system, every sound is indicated by a character [let- 
ter], which in Indian languages, are usually about eight or ten, the 
greater part of which, but not all, are vowel sounds. The other char- 
acters [letters] merely indicate the position of the organs of speech, 
preceding or following these sounds, by which the beginning or end- 
ing of sounds is modified. This modification, as we easily perceive, 
except in simple vowel sounds, is necessary to the articulation of a 
syllable. 

“Not more than twenty-three characters have yet been found nec- 
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essary in writing any Indian language. A knowledge of the use of 
these can be acquired by the learner in as short a time as he can learn 
the names of the letters of the English alphabet. As soon as he has 
learned the use of the characters, he is capable of reading ; because, 
by placing the organs of speech, as indicated by the characters seve- 
rally as they occur, and uttering a sound, as is in like manner denot- 
ed by a character, he necessarily expresses a word. Speech consists 
alone of this simple process. It is the excellence of the new sys- 
tem, that it is the natural painting of speech on paper, by characters 
which never vary their uses, unencumbered by every thing complex 
in the art of reading. 

“The common English types are used, to save the expense of found- 
ing others ; and chiefly, because one w ho knows the use of those letters 
can learn to read with them on the new system, with the greater fa- 
cility. 

“ A person capable of reading any language, written upon the prin- 
ciples of orthography, can, in the course of an hour, learn to read a 
book in any Indian language, so as to be well understood by one 
acquainted with that language: therefore, writings on the new sys- 
tem can be used by all w ho are capable of reading any book. An 
Indian who never knew the use of a letter, can learn to read his own 
Janguage in the course of a few days; that is, he can learn to read in 
the same time that it would require him to learn the names of from 
sixteen to twenty-three letters of the English alphabet. Many in- 
stances have occurred, in which adult Indians, ignorant of letters, 
have learned to read their own language upon this system, by mere- 
ly oceasionally falling in company with some of their people who 
had learned to read, and receiving a little instruction from them.”— 
p.- 16—18. 


Mr. M’Coy makes the following affecting appeal at the close 
of his pamphlet: 


“ Should the experiment now about being made fail, the fate of this 
unfortunate race, so far as human sight can reach, will be sealed. 
Should it succeed, similar measures will be extended to the millions 
of their kindred adjoining them. 

“The people of this territory are but remnants of once powerful 
tribes. When Europeans approached the new world, its islands and 
its shores were populated by millions of red men. Now where are 
they! Many tribes have become extinct; and there is reason to 
believe, that even the name of not a few has been forgotten. As the 
whites extended their settlements from the east, they retreated west, 
leaving, at every step, increasing evidence of accumulating woes, and 
appearing fewer and fewer in number, every time they rose in view. 
At length, sixty-six thousand have reached the borders of the vast un- 
inhabitable prairie. They can go no further. Their number is rap- 
idly augmenting, by the influx of refugees, who follow from the east. 
Here, while the crowd thickens, they turn despairing eyes towards a 
Christian people, and for the last time, implore them, by ten thousand 
miseries, to let them live. 

“Is not the world large enough for its inhabitants? and if it is, why 
crowd these wretched remnants beyond the bounds of habitable coun- 
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try? This is not a fancied sketch. We speak of facts, which acquire 
solemnity by novel sufferings at the present time, and by all that can 
be lamentable in the past, or dreadful in the future. Were we bar- 
barians, groping in pagan night, scarcely could a slight apology be 
found for trampling to death our helpless fellow-beings. What, then, 
must we say, when these things occur in gospel day, and with the 
most favored nation in the world? Should we not now forbear, but 
with cold indifference continue to push on our ambitious schemes 
of avarice, until the last remnant of the aboriginal race perish beneath 
our growing greatness, the heavens themselves might blush to cover 
such unkindness, and the earth weep for the faults of its inhabitants. 

“We have perceived, that one missionary was needed for the Pun- 
cahs, one for the Omahas, one for the Otoes, two for the Pawnees, 
one for the Putawatomies, one for the Delawares, two for the Kau- 
zaus, one for the Shawanoes, four for the Osages, one for the Qua- 
paws, one for the Senecas, two for the Creeks, two for the Cherokees, 
and one for the Choctaws.—In all twenty-one. 

“'This is not an imaginary calculation of a number which might be 
usefully employed; it is an estimate based upon the facts of the case, 
in relation to those several tribes,—facts which call loudly for this 
amount of help, immediately. 

“Here, take notice, we ask for help for only the tribes within the 
Territory, amounting to only about sixty-six thousand souls; leaving 
out of this notice more than four millions three hundred thousand, 
who are scattered over the regions of barbarism adjoining us.”—p. 50. 


We must here record an expression of deep grief and shame, 
that a party of Indians have been brought from the west, to be 
employed in Florida, in the war against the Seminoles. This 
appears to us to be humiliating and exceedingly impolitic,— 
humiliating, because it implies, that this great nation cannot 
subdue a few hundreds of wretched savages, without the aid 
of other savages equally or more degraded—impolitic, because 
it tends to foster warlike habits among the Indians, whom it is 
alike our interest and our duty to teach the arts of peace; and 
moreover, it keeps alive the spirit of mutual hostility among 
the Indians themselves, whom we are endeavoring to bring to- 
gether, and mould into one peaceful, civilized community. If 
we thus sow the wind, we shall reap the whirlwind. Ifwe set 
the poor savages upon each other, like bloodhounds, how long 
will it be, before a general Indian war will be kindled in and 
near the Indian Territory, which will spread, like the fires of 
the prairies, over the frontiers of Arkansas and Missouri? 


14. A Letter to the Hon. Henry Clay, on the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. By Witi1am E, Cuannina. Boston. 
pp. 72. 1837. 


This Letter is an able and eloquent argument against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. It is not our de- 
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sign, in this journal, to engage in political discussions; but it 
may not be improper, occasionally, to take some notice of 
subjects, which vitally affect the welfare of our common 
country. The present is one of those subjects. The union 
of the States is thought, by sagacious men, to depend on the 
manner in which this question shall be settled. Dr. Chan- 
ning, while he declares his warm attachment to the Union, 
affirms, nevertheless, his conviction, that the annexation of 
Texas would be a virtual dissolution of the bond which unites 
these States. The same declaration has been made on the 
floor of Congress, by an eminent statesman from New-Eng- 
land. This awful result is also predicted in another pamphlet, 
now before us, entitled ‘‘ Review of Dr. Channing’s Letter 
to Henry Clay. By a Citizen of Massachusetts.”” This 
writer avows his opinion, that the non-slaveholding States 
ought immediately to withdraw from the confederacy, in case 
Texas shall be admitted, and he enters into an argument to 
show, that these States would be, on the whole, great gain- 
ers by the separation. We shudder at the prospect of dis- 
union. We are sorry to see men coolly speculating about its 
advantages and disadvantages. Believing that a separation 
would be the signal for civil war, and a train of other tremen- 
dous evils, we cannot admit the idea, that such a catastrophe 
is in reserve for our happy nation. We will trust in the God 
of our fathers, that He will not give us up to the madness of 
political suicide. We cannot yet believe, that the people of 
the United States are ready to sacrifice all the fruits of their 
past sufferings and toils; to renounce all their brilliant pros- 
pects, and disappoint the hopes of the friends of liberty in all 
lands, merely for the sake of adding more territory to a coun- 
try already too widely extended. 

But we will briefly present the main arguments of Dr. 
Channing: 

1. He says, that the revolt of the Texans against Mexico 
was criminal. Mexico permitted some of our citizens to 
settle in Texas on certain conditions, such as the prohibition 
of slavery, the supremacy of the Catholic religion, and a 
denial of the right of trial by jury. With a full knowledge 
of these conditions, many persons migrated to Texas, from 
the United States, to the number of about twenty thousand 
persons. Dr. Channing contends, that these emigrants had 
no right to raise the standard of revolt, on the pretext of 
alleged grievances, to which they voluntarily subjected them- 
selves by entering the country. 

The real causes of the revolt, according to Dr. Channing, 
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were chiefly two: 1. Fraudulent sales of land in Texas 
have been made in the United States, to the amount of several 
millions of dollars. The purchasers of these lands could not 
obtain them without procuring the independence of Texas, 
and hence a great zeal for liberty has been pretended, and 
large numbers of our citizens have rushed to Texas, in violation 
of the laws of our own government, to fight against Mexico. 
2. Another powerful cause is, the ‘‘resolution to throw Texas 
open to slaveholders and slaves.’’ Mexico, when she threw 
off the Spanish yoke, abolished slavery; but the emigrants to 
Texas have introduced many slaves, and there is a widely 
prevalent desire to open that immense country as a market 
for slaves. 

Dr. C. admits, that the Texans may have had some real 
grievances, but he believes, that on the whole, their revolt 
was unjustifiable, and that it would be wrong for this nation 
to appear to sanction that revolt, by admitting Texas into the 
Union. 

2. A second argument is, that our country would, by 
annexing Texas, ‘‘enter on a career of encroachment, war 
and crime.’’ The thirst for new accessions to our territory 
would be inflamed. War with Mexico would inevitably ensue. 
Dr. C. says: 


“A deadly hatred burns in Mexico towards this country. No 
stronger national sentiment now binds her scattered provinces to- 
gether, than dread and detestation of republican America. She is 
ready to attach herself to Europe for defence from the United States. 
All the moral power, which we might have gained over Mexico, we 
have thrown away ; and suspicion, dread and abhorrence, have sup- 
planted respect and trust.”—p. 27. 


He argues, that England will not consent to have the range 
of slavery increased, and its influence brought so near to 
her West India colonies, where she has abolished slavery. 
He thinks, too, that other European nations will be alarmed, 
and that very probably a war with England and with some 
other powers, would ensue. 

3. His third argument is, that this measure would ‘‘ ex- 
tend and perpetuate slavery,’’ and give a new impulse to the 
slave trade, foreign and domestic. On this point, he dwells 
at great length. That the annexation of Texas would increase 
slavery, no one can doubt. Multitudes of slaves would be 
carried thither from the United States, thus augmenting their 
value and creating a greater demand for them. Slaves are 
already introduced from Africa into Texas. It is well known, 
that new activity has been given to the slave trade, by the 
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revolt there. It will be impossible to prevent their being 
smuggled into the Texan ports. 

4. The fourth argument is, that the measure would de- 
stroy the Union, It will, says Dr. C., ‘‘ give new violence and 
passion to the agitation of the question of slavery,’’ which now 
convulses the nation. It will give rise to difficult constitution- 
al questions, it being very doubtful, whether Congress have 
any right to admit a foreign State into the Union. Texas has 
a territory of two hundred thousand square miles, in which 
twenty-five States as large as Massachusetts might be formed. 
These would be slaveholding States, and they would eventu- 
ally give such a preponderance of power in the national coun- 
cils, that, as Dr. C. thinks, the non-slaveholding States ought 
at once to withdraw from the Union. 

These are the main arguments in this Letter. We leave 
them without comment. We may add, that a formal applica- 
tion has been made by the Texan government to be admitted 
into the Union. This application has been promptly rejected 
by our own government. It is believed, however, that a stren- 
uous effort will be made at the next session of Congress, to 
procure the admission of Texas. The following is an extract 
from the letter of the Secretary of State to the Texan minister: 







































“'The question of the anneration of a foreign independent state to 
the United States, has never been presented to this government. 
Since the adoption of their constitution, two large additions have 
been made to the domain originally claimed by the United States. 
In acquiring them, this government was not actuated by a mere thirst 
for sway over a broader space. Paramount interests of many mem- 
bers of the confederacy, and the permanent well-being of all, impera- 
tively urged upon this government the necessity of an extension of 
its jurisdiction over Louisiana and Florida. As peace, however, was 
our cherished policy, never to be departed from, unless honor should 
be periled by adhering to it, we patiently endured for a time serious 
inconveniences and privations, and sought a transfer of those regions 
by negotiations, and not by conquest. 

“The issue of those negotiations was a conditional cession of these 
countries to the United States. The circumstance, however, of their 
being colonial possessions of France and Spain, and therefore de- 
pendent on the metropolitan governments, renders those transactions 
materially different from that which would be presented by the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Texas. The latter is a state, with an inde- 
pendent government, acknowledged as such by the United States, 
and claiming a territory beyond, though bordering on, the region 
ceded by France, in the treaty of the 30th April, 1803. Whether the 
constitution of the United States contemplated the annexation of such 
a state, and if so, in what manner that object is to be effected, are 
questions, which, in the opinion of the President, it would be inexpe- 
dient, under existing circumstances, to agitate. 
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“So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the United States 
are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of the Texan minis- 
ter plenipotentiary necessarily involves the question of war with that 
adversary. The United States are bound to Mexico by a treaty of 

4 amity and commerce, which will be scrupulously observed on their 

4 part, so long as it can be reasonably hoped, that Mexicu will perform 

q her duties and respect our rights under it. The United States might 
justly be suspected of a disregard of the friendly purposes of the com- 
pact, if the overture of Gen. Hunt were to be reserved for future con- 
sideration, as this would imply a disposition on our part to espouse 
the quarrel of 'Texas with Mexico; a disposition wholly at variance 
with the spirit of the treaty, with the uniform policy and the obvious 
welfare of the United States.” Epiror. 





. ARTICLE X, 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. II. 

Life of Washington, by Jared Sparks, being Vol. I. of Washington’s Works. 
The whole work is now finished in twelve volumes. 

Life of Aaron Burr, Vol. U. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in parts. There are two editions, one 
in octavo, and the other in duodecimo, of which latter edition, four volumes 
have been published. 

A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, with remarks 
upon the natural history of the islands, origin, languages, traditions and usages 
of the inhabitants. By John Williams, of the London Missionary Society. 

Sketch of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. I. J. Blunt, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, with an Introductory Letter to the Editor, by 
George Washington Doane, D. D., Bishop of New-Jersey. 

{ Confessions of a French Catholic Priest. To which are added, Warnings to 
4 the People of the United States. Edited by Samuel F. B. Morse, Professor in 
4 the University of New-York. 

The Young Wife, by Dr. William A. Alcott. 
one Family Nurse, or Companion to the Frugal Housewife. By Mrs. D. L. 

ild. 

; Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, derived principally from the manners, 
a customs, rites, traditions, forms of speech, antiquities, climate, works of art, 
and literature of the eastern nations; embodying all that is valuable in the 
works of Harmer, Burder, Paxton, Roberts and others. By George Bush, . 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New-York City University. 

Practical Religion, recommended and enforced, in a series of Letters from 
Epsilon to his Friend. By John Woodbridge, D. D. 

Letters on the Origin and Progress of the New-Haven Theology. 


VOL. I1.—NO. VIII. 80 
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AC ADEMICAL. 


Waterville College.—The commencement was held, Aug. 2. Four young 
gentlemen received the degree of A. B., the other members of the senior class 
having, for certain reasons, withdrawn. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
on four candidates. 


New-Hampton Literary and Theological Institution.—The anniversary 
was held, August 16. The seminary is said to be flourishing. 


Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution —The anniversary was 
held, August 16. Eleven young gentlemen completed their literary course. 


Newton Theological Institution—The anniversary was held, August 23. 
There were twelve graduates. 


Brown University.—The commencement was held, Sept. 6. There were 
thirty-eight graduates, and the degree of A. M. was conferred on eighteen can- 
didates. 


Columbian College, D. C.—The commencement was held, Oct. 4. Eleven 
young gentlemen received the degree of A. B. 


Rev. Dr. Going has been elected President of Granville College, Ohio, and 
has accepted the ofiice. 


Rev. Basil Manly, D. D., late Pastor of the Baptist Church, Charleston, S. C., 
has been elected President of the University of Alabama, in the place of Rev. 
Dr. Woods, resigned. 


Rev. EB. F. Farnsworth has been elected Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Belles-Lettres in the University of Georgia, at Athens, Geo. 


The project of establishing a Southern Baptist College, at Washington, Geo. 
has been abandoned. It is now proposed to elevate the Mercer Institute into 
a college. 


Dr. W. Hooper has accepted the appointment of President of the Furman 
Theological Institution, in South Carolina. 


A theological seminary, for the instruction of those ministers particularly 
whose age and other circumstances prevent their enjoying an extended course 
of education, has heen commenced at Charleston, Maine. Professor Newton, 
late of Waterville College, has been appointed the Principal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGR. 


This very important Society was organized in New-York, in May last. 
The objects of the Society are—To promote the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all classes of the community, by issuing pure, entertaining and valuable 
publications, in a cheap and popular form;—to elevate the character of our na- 
tional literature, and raise the standard of morality, by the introduction of works 
of intrinsic merit, in belles-lettres, in Christian morals, in the arts, in science, 
physical, intellectual and moral;—to promote the improvement of our systems 
of common school education, by providing standard sets of books of instruction 
for schools, and by procuring and publishing statistics of facts calculated to illus- 
trate the condition and prospects of education in our own and other countries ;— 
to provide suitable works of entertainment and information for children and 
youth ;—to furnish the means of elementary instruction and general knowledge 
in their own language, for resident foreigners and their children;—to cherish 
the general interests of literature, education and religion, of agriculture, of com- 
merce, and of the arts, by preparing appropriate standard libraries of useful 
knowledge, embellished with illustrative engravings, and imbued with a Chris- 
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tian spirit, for families and schools, for the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, 
the seaman, and the settler in the West, such as every true patriot and enlight- 
ened philanthropist must approve ;—and to establish correspondence with so- 
cieties and men of literature in our own and foreign lands engaged in similar 
objects, with a view to procure every facility for promoting intellectual, social 
and moral improvement. 

The materials for carrying out this design are abundant:—Delineations of the 
works of our Creator; the innumerable objects of interest in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms; the history of the world; the varied scenes and 
events of past ages; the origin of nations; the growth of empires; the ruin of 
cities; the overthrow of kingdoms and thrones; narratives of voyages and travels 
over every sea and land; the civil and political circumstances, the intellectual, 
social and domestic condition of the great family of nations; the biography of 
the great and good; the progress of knowledge; the opening prospects of so- 
ciety ; the discoveries of genius; the improvements in the useful and ornamental 
arts; the wide range of science and philosophy, material, intellectual and moral; 
in short, the moving worlds of mind and matter furnish inexhaustible materials 
for useful publications, adapted to improve and elevate the mind, and to pro- 
mote the best social and moral interests of society. 

A committee of the Society have issued a ‘* Prospectus of the American Li- 
brary for Schools and Families.’? After describing the numerous advantages 
of providing suitable books for the young, they say: 


‘‘ The library is intended to consist, in the outset, of fifty volumes, to be in- 
creased from time to time, as circumstances may require, until each school is 
furnished with perhaps two hundred volumes, comprising the following classes 
of works: 


‘1. History, ancient and modern. The whole to contain a condensed but 
lively and spirited view of the history of the world, its settlement, the distribu- 
tion of its inhabitants, the families of nations and of languages, the rise and fall 
of empires, the present great powers of the earth and their connection with the 
past. 


“2. Voyagesand Travels, to be compiled from the works of the most cele- 
brated travellers:—Anson, Cook, Kotzebue, Humboldt, Drake, Chateaubriand, 
Bruce, Park, Saussure, Peyrouse, Vancouver, Parry, Franklin, ete. The whole 
to be so arranged, as to bring all parts of the world before the reader, and to 
convey a general but accurate idea of the various regions of the earth, as they 
present themselves to the eye of the traveller: and prepared in such a way, as 
to impart as much information as possible, in respect to the history, geography, 
and manners and customs of the countries visited. 


‘**3. Biography.—The lives of great and good men, who have acted a con- 
spicuous part on the great theatre of the world; and especially the lives of those 
from whose history good moral lessons may be drawn—Columbus, Washington, 
Franklin, Jay, Bacon, Newton, Howard, etc., etc. 


“4. Nutural Science, in its various departments, with a view to impart a 
general but systematic acquaintance with objects of interest and utility in the 
three great kingdoms of nature. 


“<5. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, exhibiting just views of the intel- 
lectual and moral constitution of man, the grounds of human obligi:tions, and the 
nature and claims of duty. 


“<6. Political Philosophy, presenting the nature and objects of governn:ent 
and law; the principles of civil polity and political economy; the rights and du- 
ties of citizens; and various subjects of general interest, affecting the welfare of 
society. 
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*¢7. Agriculture. 'To consist of a series of volumes, on the nature and 
properties of soils; the products of the vegetable kingdom; the culture and use 
of all trees, plants and vegetables, usually cultivated for food or profit; on the 
history, nature and management of the different domestic animals and their 
productions; in short, on all subjects connected with the pursuits of husbandry, 
designed to furnish the sons of the farmer, in a country destined to such high 
agricultural interests as ours, the best facilities for acquiring all necessary and 


desirable knowledge connected with their employments, their interests, and 
their happiness. 


‘© 8. Manufactures and the Arts. A series on the various substances used 
in the manufactures and the arts; on the application of science to the common 
purposes of life; with descriptions of processes, inventions, machinery, and its 


results, calculated to be useful to the artisan, and interesting to every intelligent 
mind. 


**9. Commerce. Its history and progress. Articles of commerce. Distri- 


bution and consumption. The nature of value, illustrating the principles of 
traffic and the office of the merchant. 


10. Literature and Education. Comprising a collection of standard works 
in English classics, with which every family should be acquainted. Works on 
education, giving its history, its progress and prospects, the philosophy of its 
principles, in a way calculated to extend and deepen the interest in universal 
education. 


‘* It will be the object of the Society to embrace in the range of the publica- 
tions all subjects of general interest and utility, and their greatest care, that the 
whole be pervaded and characterized by such a spirit of Christian morality as 
shall fit it to refine and elevate the moral character of our nation. 

** The volumes are designed to be of about two hundred and fifty pages, duo- 
decimo, to be bound in a uniform and very thorough manner, and boxed in seta, 
so as to be bought, sold and transported with the convenience and safety of 
merchandise; and the box to be so constructed as to answer the purposes of a 
case, when it reaches it final resting-place in the school-room. It is a flat box, 
two feet long, one foot wide, and six inches deep, divided into four compart- 
ments by partitions, which become shelves when the box is placed upright. The 
cover is to be attached by hinges,so as to become a door when the box is opened. 

‘* All the arrangements for carrying the design into execution are in a state 
of forwardness, so far as they can be, before the necessary funds are secured. 
It is estimated, that fifteen thousand dollars are required to manufacture the 
stereotype plates for fifty volumes. If this sum were furnished, the library 
would be at once completely and permanently endowed, as arrangements can 
be made with publishers, if the plates are furnished, to supply the market fully 
and constantly, and defray all the expenses of manufacture and copy-right out 
of the proceeds of the sales. Should, therefore, any benevolent individual, or 
the community, place in the hands of the Society the means to procure these 
plates, the perpetual supply of the books, at the cost of twenty dollars for fifty 
volumes, with their case, would be at once secured. 

‘«« The Society take the liberty, therefore, to lay these suggestions before the 
community, and they solicit from any individuals who may be interested in the 
subject, a reply to this communication, offering either suggestions in respect to 
the general utility of the plan, or proposals for furnishing particular books, or 
aid in raising the necessary funds. 

‘* By the constitution of the Society, the annuai payment of five dollars or 
more constitutes an individual a member; of one hundred dollars, within any 
one year, a life member; of five hundred dollars, a life director; and of one 
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thousand dollars, within the same period, a life director and an honorary mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Members of the Society are also to have the 
privilege of purchasing publications at a reduced price; life members and life 
directors will be entitled to receive five per cent. annually, on the amount of 
their payments, in publications, if applied for within the year. 

«* Any individual disposed in either of the above ways to aid the objects of 
the institution, are earnestly and respectfully solicited to do so, as soon as may 
be, through the treasurer, A. P. Halsey, Esq., cashier of the New-York Bank, 
to whom all communications relative to financial concerns may be addressed. 

** Any school or family, any lyceum, or other institution, disposed to sub- 
scribe for the Library, or any individuals willing to undertake to supply the 
schools in a town or county, are requested to signify the same to the comwmit- 
tee, and the number of copies desired. 

** In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


LEONARD Bacon, 


Tuomas Cock, Sub Committee. 
Timotrny R. GREEN, 


GorHAM D. Axssort, Secretary. 
New-York, Octsber 12, 1837.’ 





—————_ 





PRINTING OF THE BIBLE IN ENGLAND 


Dr. Humphrey, in one of his Letters, describing his Travels in England, says: 


‘¢ The new University printing-office of Oxford is a vast establishment. This 
noble edifice, which is of the Corinthian order, was begun in 1826. It is built 
upon a quadrangle, the east front being two hundred and fifty-two feet long, 
and the south two hundred and eighty-eight feet. The press-room is two hun- 
dred feet in length, the largest, it is said, in the kingdom. The north wing is 
similar to the south, and in the quadrangle facing the entrance, is a handsome 
building, in which the overseers of the establishment reside. It is here that 
the finest editions of the ancient classics are published; and this is one of the 
three licensed presses for printing the English Bible. To say nothing of the 
classical department, which is very extensive, the average weekly press-work 
is twelve thousand six hundred copies of the holy Scriptures; that is to say, 
three Bibles per minute, during the ten working hours of each day. ‘The two 
other licensed establishments are the University press at Cambridge, and the 
King’s press in London. Were the word of God to be printed any where else 
in England, the offenders would be liable to a heavy prosecution by the attor- 
ney-general. This is a monopoly, the justice and policy of which it is diflicalt 
to comprehend. Our doctrine is, the more competition in this work the better. 
But something may be said by way of apology for the British system, if not in 
favor of it. One object, undoubtedly, was, to guard the purity of the sacred 
text; and though it is now quite impossible for any printer, or religious sect, to 
corrupt it with impunity, there might have been more reason for the restriction 
when it was imposed, than we can well imagine. We ought, at any rate, to 
rejoice at the great demand for the sacred volume, which is indicated by the 
activity of the Oxford press. Supposing an equal number of copies to be print- 
ed at Cambridge and London, it makes the aggregate annual supply of Bibles, 
from the three establishments, one million nine hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
six hundred. This, probably, falls short of the number actually printed; since 
most of the Oxford editions are too elegant and costly for common use, and 
since the great demand of the British and Foreign Bible Society must require 
larger issues in London than are called for at either of the Universities.”’ 
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Intelligence. 


[Dec., 1837. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Henry Perkins, in Troup co.,Geo., July 24, 
aged 56. 

Wiciiam Ricuarps, in Mecklenberg co., Va. 
July 13, aged 74. 

Joun H. Bittinescey, at Salem, Spottsyl- 
vania co., Vir., Aug. 1, aged 68. 

Joun Ross, in Marion co., Geo., July 17, 
aged Sl. 

Carter Warriner, in Sangamon co., IIl., 
Jan. 26, aged 55. 

Asa H. Patmer, in Middletown, Saratoga 
co., N. Y., August 19. 

Wittiam Eppins, in Tennessee, July 28, 
aged 30. 

Jacos Mercer, in Georgia, in August, aged 
85. 

Georce Biacxeurn, in Franklin co., Ken. 

B. Hersert HatHorne, in Lynn, Mass., 
aged 27. 

Wictiam Boresrivoce, in Adairco., Ken., 
May 6. 

WixuraMm Heraick, in Charlestown, Mass., 
Oct. 24, aged 73. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Jor. Jounson, at Barre, Orleans co., N. Y., 
July 12. 

Davip M’Farvanp, at Victory Centre, N.Y., 
June 15. 

Noan Hooper, Jr.,at Woburn, Mass., Ang.31. 

Davio Morris, in Utica, Oneida co., N. Y. 

Ivory Ciark, at Lebanon, Me., Sept. 6, asa 
missionary to Africa. 

Duptey C. Hayres, at Marblehead, Mass., 
Sept. 19. 

Sivas Ivsury, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 8. 

W.H. Turron, at Greenville, N. Y Sept. 5. 

Joun M. Carpenter, at Schovoley’s Moun- 
tain, N. J., Sept. 12. 

ApraHaM Van Gitper, at Newton, Long 
Island, N. Y., Sept. 20. 

Martuew W. Coteman, at Almond, N. Y., 
May 24. 

Roze.t Crakk, at Almond, N. Y., Sept. 6. 

Carvin Maxwe.n, at Third Creek Church, 
Gasconade co., Missouri, Feb. 5. 

Siras Tucker, in Ohio City, Ohio, Aug. 16. 


Wi. B. BincHaM, in Bridgetown, N.J., 
Aug. 16. 

ZEBULON Jones, in Hancock, N. H., Sept .26. 

James Kay, at Barker’s Creek Bapt. Church, 
S. C., Sept. 2. 

Oratn O. Srearns, in Sturbridge, Mass., 
Sept. 26. 

Joseru Situ, at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 4. 

O.tver J. Fisk, at Lime Rock, Smithfield, 
R. I., Oct. 4. 

Francis Barxer, in Middleborough, Mass., 
Oct. 4. 

Wiuuiram A. Wetts, at Frankfort, Herki- 
mer co., N. Y., Oct. 4. 

A. Smctu Lyon, in Oxford, Mass., Oct. 4. 

Wiviiam Corsin, in Cazenovia, N. Y., Oct. 
5. 

Tuomas S. Rocers, in Pownal, Vt., Oct. 1]. 

Francis GREEN, in Brecksville, Ohio, Oct.3. 





MicHage. W. Wesster, in Phelps, Ashta- 
bula co., Ohio, Oct. 4. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
BAPTIST CHURCHES WERE CONSTITUTED 
In Poland, Chau. co., N. Y., June 29. 
In Concord, Jackson co., Mich., March 30. 
In Albion, Calhoun co., Mich., May 4. 
At Oak Ridge, Mississippi, July 8. 
In New-Portland, Me., Aug. 16. 
In Sterling, Mass., Aug. 9 
In Abbeville District, 8. C., July 20. 
In Plymouth, N. H., Sept. 7. 
In Norwalk, Con., August 31. 
In Bridgeport, Con., Sept. 20. 
At Third Creek, Gasconade co., Miss., Feb.5. 
in Jefferson City, Miss., July 9. 
[n Somerville, Tenn. 
In Clarence, Erie co., N. Y., Sept. 27. 
In Mottville, St. Joseph’s co., Mich., Aug.26. 
In Eaton, Northampten co., Penn., Sept. 26. 
In Bangor, Me., Oct. 17. 
In La Grange, Cataraugus co., N.Y., Sept. 5. 


DEDICATIONS. 
BAPTIST MEETING-HOUSES WERE DEDICATED 
In Clinton, Louisiana, May 14. 
| In Smyrna Village, N. Y., Aug. 31. 
| In Hopkinton, Mass., Sept. 15. 





Joun P. Amsier, in Lanesborough, Mass., | [n Killingly, Con., Sept. 28. 
| In West Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 2. 


Sept. 27. 





CIRCULAR. 





SHALL THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW BE DISCONTINUED? 


At a meeting of several patrons and friends of the Christian Re- 
view, recently held in Boston, a statement was made respecting the 
condition and prospects of the work; from which it appeared, that 
unless some special and very successful efforts are speedily made, 
either to extend its circulation, or to provide other means for its sup- 
port, it must be discontinued with the present number. Seriously 
deprecating such a result, for reasons which must be obvious to 
every considerate mind, the brethren present appointed a committee 
to devise and execute measures, such as the exigences of the case 
appeared imperiously to demand. 

This committee, considering it as both suitable and important, that 
their brethren in other places should be consulted, immediately de- 
spatched one of their number as a deputation to the principal cities 
as far south as Richmond, with instructions to submit to all con- 
cerned the final question, “Shall the Christian Review be discontin- 
ued?” Much will depend upon the answer which he shall receive. 

The Committee would now respectfully submit to all the subseri- 
bers and readers of the Review the same question, and urgently 
solicit a prompt reply. 

It may be proper for the committee to state, that the publication of 
the work was commenced in compliance with the repeated and 
earnest entreaty of many ministers and others of the Baptist denom- 
ination in different parts of the United States. The editor, who has 
conducted it with so much impartiality and ability, was selected in 
accordance with public sentiment, strongly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed. It has now been sustained, by extraordinary effort, through 
two volumes, and the committee have evidence, that it has given 
general satisfaction. But at no time have its resources from the 
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subscription list been sufficient to defray the expense of its publica- 
tion, and benevolent individuals, anxious for its continuance, have 
generously contributed to its support. The time has now arrived 
when the question must be decided, whether the work can or cannot 
be made to sustain itself. The committee believe that it can ;— 
that their brethren, in every part of the land where it has been cir- 
culated and read, are so well convinced of its importance, especially 
to us as a denomination, as to be ready for any effort which its cir- 
cumstances may require. 4 large amount of subscribers must be im- 
mediately added to the list, or this will be the final appearance of the Chris- 
tian Review. 

The appeal of the committee is to the friends of a pure and ele- 
vated periodical literature,—to the friends of the truth, the whole 
truth,—to the friends of that kingdom which is not of this world. 
Will not the ministers and other intelligent brethren give this sub- 
ject a careful consideration, and without delay forward some definite 
reply to the question submitted ? 


Baron Stow, 

Daniet SHarp, 

Lucius Boies, Committee. 
Barnas SEaRs, 


JosepH W. ParkKER, 
Boston, Nov. 15th, 1837. 


{(>> All editors friendly to the object are respectfully requested 
to copy the foregoing appeal, and to aid as far as practicable in giving 
it the desired effect. 


CHRISTIAN REVIEW.....VOLUME II. 





Account of Baptist Missions within the 
Indian Territory, 621. 

Adams, John Quincy, his Eulogy on 
Madison, 58. 

Age, present, Folly of decrying it, 1. 

Alcott, his Conversations on the Gos- 
pels, 305. 

American and Foreign Bible Society, 
482. 

American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, 483. 

American Bible Society, 319. 

American Poetry, 188. 

American Sunday School Union, 483. 

American Tract Society, 483. 

Anatomy, Smith’s Class Book of, 153. 

Anecdotes of Christian Missions,Holt’s, 
153. 

Annual Register of Indian Affairs, 
M’Coy’s, 615. 


B. 

Bacon, WilliamThompson, his Poems, 
612. 

Baker, Joseph8., his Sermon on Min- 
isterial Improvement, 609. 

Baptism, views of various Pedobaptist 
writers concerning it, 33. 

Baptist Board of Foreign Missions,319. 

Baptist General Tract Society, 159. 

Bapiists, 195. 

Baplist Version of the New Testament, 
arguments against, 21, 301. 


VOL, II.——NO. VIII. 


Bible Convention at Philadelphia, 317, 
477, 

Bible, Eliot’s translation of into Indian 
language, 53. 

Bloomfield, his Greek Testament, with 
English Notes, 148, 210. 


-Bryant, Works of, 188. 


Buckland on Geology, 552. 
C 


Cairo and Jerusalem, Jones’ Visit to, 
10. 

Calvary, true position of, 16. 

Catholics in District of Célumbia, 134 
—in United States, 196. 

Channing, Dr., his letter to Hon. H. 
Clay, noticed, 625. 

Chapin, Dr., his Sermon respecting 
Rev. Luther Rice, 307. 

Chaplin, Dr., his Causes of Religious 
Declension, 472. 

Christian Melodies, Hill’s, 152. 

Christianity adapted to man, and 
therefore true, 74. 

Christianity, Influence of upon Public 
Morals, 495. 

Christians, Denomination of, 198. 

Church, Rev. Pharcellus, his Philoso- 
phy of Benevolence, 85. 

Church, St. Peter’s at Rome, 68. 

Church, The, Dr. Pond’s Treatise on, 
615. 

Cicero, his Treatise De Officiis, new 
edition of, 612. 
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Cogswell’s Letters to Theological Stu- 
dents 606. 

Columbian College, History of, 115, 
317, 630. 

Congregationalists, 198. 

Connecticut Literary Institution, 157. 

Cornish, John, notice of, 272. 

Cyprian, his views of baptism, 27. 


D. 

Dana, Works of, 188. 

Davis, Rev. Gustavus F., Memoir of, 
384. 

Denison, Rey. Charles W., his Ser- 
mon, 315. 

Dewey, his Travels in Europe, 64. 

Dick, on Covetousness, 314. 

Disciples of Christ, or Campbellites, 
199. 

Dutch Reformed Church, 200. 


E. 

Education, Ministerial, among Ameri- 
can Baptists, 260—in Georgia, 579. 

Eliot, John, Life of, 41. 

Episcopalians, 200. 

Epps, Dr., Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, deduced from Phrenology, 
297. 

Evans, his Spirit of Holiness, 303. 


F. 
Fergus, his Class Book of Natural 
Theology, 475. 
Francis, his Life of Eliot, 41. 
Freewill Baptists, 201. 
Friends, 201. 
Furman Institution, 317, 630. 


G. 
Geolozy, Buckland on, 552. 
Georgelown College, Ken., 158, 317. 
Georgia, Ministerial Education in, 
579. 
German Reformed Church, 201. 
Gieseler, his Text Book of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, 154. 
Goddard, Professor, his Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Address, 313. 
Godwin on Infidelity, 276. 
Gould, Miss H. F., Works of, 188. 
Granville Institution, 157. 


H. 
Hale, Mrs., her Ladies’ Wreath, 150. 


Index. 


Hall, his Reader’s Guide, 148. 

Hamilton Literary and Theological In- 
stitution, 158, 630. 

Harness, on the Connection of Chris- 
tianity with Human Happiness, 74. 

Hayward, his Religious Denomina- 
tions in the United States, 195. 

Hemans, Mrs., her Works, 356. 

Hill, Rev. Stephen P., his Christian 
Melodies, 158. 

Historical Sketch of New York Bap- 
tists, 610. 

History of Ministerial Education among 
American Baptists, 260. 

History of Missions, Choules’, 449. 

History of the Columbian College, 115. 

Holt, his Anecdotes of Christian Mis- 
sions, 153. 

Hollis, Thomas, Notice of, 262. 

Human Improvement, Means of, 102. 


I. 
Indians, M’Coy’s Register, 618. 
Interpretation of Matthew 24: 29—31. 
Infidelity, Godwin on, 276. 
Isaiah 17: 12.—18: 7, Translation and 
Interpretation of, 372. 


J. 
Jacobs, Rev. Bela, Memoir of, 375. 
Jerusalem, Description of, 15. 
Jews in the United States, 201. 
Jones’ Visit to Cairo and Jerusalem, 10. 


K. 
King James’ Instructions to the Trans- 
lators of the Bible, 29. 
King, Rev. Alonzo, his Facts not Fic- 
tion, 305. 


L. 
Ladies’ Wreath, Mrs. Hale’s, 150. 
Lexicon of the Latin Language, Lev- 
erett’s, 296. 
Lexicon, Robinson’s Greek and Eng- 
lish of New Testament, 136. 
Literary Intelligence, 316, 476, 628. 
Lutherans in the United States, 201. 


M. 
Madison, Life and Character of, 58. 
Madison, his History of the Conven- 
lion which forrned the Constitution, 
63. 
Martineau, Miss, on America, 584. 









Matthew 24: 29—31, Interpretation of, 

98. 

Memoir of Rev. Bela Jacobs, 376. 

Memoir of Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, 
384, 

Mennonites, 202. 

Meredith, Thomas, his Address at 
Wake Forest, 474. 

Methodists, 202. 

Michigan and Huron Institute, 158. 

Ministerial Education, History of, 
among American Baptists, 260. 

Ministers, Usefulness of, 334. 

Missionary Spirit, Reciprocal Influ- 
ence of, 485. 

Morals, Public, Influence of Christian- 
ity upon, 494. 

Moravians, 203. 

Mormonites, 203. . 

Mussey, Dr., his Essay on Tobacco, 

156. 


N. 

Natick, Indian Churches at, 52. 

Nestorians, 416. 

New Publications, List of, 156, 315, 
629. 

New Hampton Institution, 157, 630. 

Newton Theological Institution, 158 
—origin of, 271—anniversary, 630. 

New Testament, Baptist Version of, 
21, 301. 

wVew Testament, Robinson’s Greek 
and English Lexicon of, 136. 

New Testament, Bloomfield’s Greek, 
with English Notes on, 147, 210. 
Northern Baptist Education Society, 
origin of, 271—anniversary of, 483. 
Notes on the Gospels, Ripley’s, 289. 
Noyes, George R. his New ‘Transla- 

tion of Hebrew Prophets, 475, 614. 


O. 
Olshausen on Revelation, 322. 
Owen, Dr., his Views of Baptism, 33. 


P. 
Pali Language, 351. 
Palmer, Rev. Ray, his Poem, 614. 
Parkinson, his Letters on the Sabbath, 
295. 


Philosophy of Benevolence, Church’s, 
85 


Philosophy, its relation to Religion in 
Ancient Greece, 515. 
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Phrenology, Dr.. Epps’ Internal Evi- 
dences of Christianity deduced from, 
297. 


Phrenology, Dr. Sewall’s Lectures on, 
300, 536. 


Poetry, American, 188. 

Political Economy, Wayland on, 226, 
613. 

Principles of Translation, 596. 

Production of Happiness God’s ob- 
ject in the Creation, 161. 

Protest of English Baptist Ministers to 
the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, 603. 

Psalmody, Church, 421. 

Presbyterians, 203. 


Pyramids of Egypt, Description of, 12. 


Q. 

Quarterly List of Deaths, Ordinations, 
Constitution of Churches and Dedi- 
cation of Meeting-houses, 160, 320, 
484, 634. 

R. 

Reader’s Guide, Hall’s, 148. 

Reddington, Joanna W., Memoir of, 
304. 

Religious Denominations in the United 
States, 195. 

Revelation, Olshausen on, 322, 

Reviews of Jones’ Visit to Egypt and 
Jerusalem, 10—Francis’ Life of 
Eliot, 41—Adams’ Eulogy on 
Madison, 58—Dewey’s Travels in 
Egypt, 64—Harness’ Connection 
of Christianity with Human Hap- 
piness, 74—Church’s Philosophy 
of Benevolence, 85—Robinson’s 
Lexicon of the New Testament, 136 
—Pvetical Works of Richard H, 
Dana, William C. Bryant, Mrs. 
Sigourney, and Miss H. F. Gould, 
188—Hayward’s Religious De- 
nominations in the United States, 
195—Bloomfield’s Greek ‘T'esta- 
ment, 210—Wayland’s Political 
Economy, 226—Godwin on In- 
fidelity, 276—Ripley’s Notes on 
the Gospels, 289—Memorial and 
Works of Mrs. Hemans, 356 — 
Memoir of Rev. Bela Jacobs, 376 
—Memoir of Rev. Gustavus F, Da- 

vis, 3884— Turnbull on the Theatre, 

393—Choules’ History of Missions, 

449—Sewall on Phrenology, 536 
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—Buckland’s Geology, 552—Miss 
Martineau on America, 584. 

Revival, Religious, 405. 

Rice, Rev. Luther, Notice of, 116, 
125—Dr. Chapin’s Sermon respect- 
ing him, 307. 

Ripley, his Notes on the Gospels, 289. 

Roberts, Thomas, his Sermon, 312. 

Robinson, his Greek and English Lex- 
icon of the New Testament, 136. 

Ryland, Robert, his Sermon on Edu- 
cation, 312. 


8. : 

Sabbath, how kept in Europe, 65. 

Sabbath School Truant, 475. 

Sanborn, his Analytical Grammar of 
the English Language, 305. 

Selden, his Views of Baptism, 33. 

Sewall, Dr., his Lectures on Phrenol- 
ogy, 300—Review of, 536. 

Shakers, 204. 

Sigourney, Mrs., Works of, 188. 

Smith, his Class-Book of Anatomy, 
153. 


Southern Baptist College, 158, 630. 

Stone, Alonzo, Wright’s Memoirs of, 
474, 

Stow, Baron, his Narrative of Danish 
Missions, 475. 


yo 
Taylor, James B., his Sunday School 
Sermon, 310—his Lives of Virginia 
Baptist Ministers, 473. 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, 
Gieseler’s, 154. 


Theatre, 'Turnbull’s Essay on the, 393. 

Times, Thoughts suggested by the, 
393. 

Tobacco, Mussey’s Essay on, 155. 

Translation, Principles of, 596. 

Trunslators of King James’ Bible, 
Instructions to, 29. 

Tschirner, on the Relation of Philoso- 
phy to Religion in Ancient Greece, 
515. 

Tunkers, 205. 


U. 
Unitarians, 205. 
Universalists, 205. 


W. 

Wall, his Testimony in Favor of Im- 
mersion, 26. 

Warne, his edition of Epps on Inter- 
nal Evidences of Christianity, 297 
—his Essay on Written and Extem- 
poraneous Sermons, 476. 

Washington, his religious opinions, 
314. 

Waterville College, 157, 630. 

Wayland, his Political Economy, 226 
—Abridgement of, 613—his Ser- 
mon on the Moral Law of Accumu- 
lation, 470. 

Wickliffe, his Views of Baptism, 28. 

Woods, Dr. Alva, his Baccalaureate 
Address, 313. 


Z. 
Zebulon, or the Moral Claims of Sea- 
men, 608. 











